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THE REACTION AGAINST PEEL. 


Memoirs of the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel. Pant I1—The New Government, 1834-5. 
Part II1.—Repeal of the Corn Laws, 1845-6. London: Murray. 


Ir is now upwards of six months since we 
addressed our readers on the character of Sir 
Robert Peel, the Parliamentary Waverer of his 
times. We paused, deliberately, after the pub- 
lication of his “ Papers” illustrating the memo- 
rable events of 1846, in order that we might 
have an opportunity of observing the effect 
produced by them on the reading and thinking 
public of England. We have watched with 
some care the tone of various observers on the 
second portion of “The Peel Papers.” We 
have heard them discussed in private and poli- 
tical circles, and we have read what has been 
printed on them in various organs of opinion. 
The effect has been what we always anticipated. 
A reaction has decidedly begun to take place 
against the extravagant estimate placed on the 
public career of the conceding Conservative, 
who never successfully led a party but to its 
ruin—who never joined a cause but when it 
was popular and prosperous—and who never 
consistently adhered to its fortunes when the 
hour of trial was approaching. Unless the 
character of the English people were to expe- 
rience a revolution for the worse, it was abso- 
lutely impossible that a career of such self- 
convicted error, and such systematic conversion 
in presence of physical force, could possibly 
have been left at the artificial height which 
the accident of a pai death had left it in 
1850. If Lord John Russell, in 1832, had 
been drowned out of a Thames wherry at Rich- 
mond, or if Lord Palmerston, in a month after 
the taking of Sebastopol, had been driven over in 
Piccadilly, and died after lingering in a week’s 
torture, we can easily imagine how much the 
public sympathy would have been attracted 
towards them, and what a softened tone would 
have been assumed by adversaries lately in 
hostile collision with them. 


The pathos of an agonizing deathbed did 
much at the time to conciliate to Sir Robert 
Peel an immense amount of sympathy. People 
remembered the career of the great Parliamen- 
tary celebrity, whose name had been so long 
familiarised to the public mind. His great 
and acknowledged abilities, his unsurpassed 
political attainments, his popular origin, his 
early academical and parliamentary distine- 
tion, his exemplary private life, his pecuniary 
munificence, his patronage of the arts, his long 
friendship with Wellington, his favour at Court, 
and the respect entertained for him abroad—all 
these considerations were powerfully reinforced 
in their influence over society, by the horribly 
dramatic finale of a public death. 

Something of a similar kind had been wit- 
nessed in the summer of 1839, when it was 
proclaimed that Henry Lord Brougham had 
been dashed out of his carriage in Westmore- 
land. Lord Brougham was then extremely un- 
popular amongst the Whigs and Liberals, whose 
chiefs he was satirising and even vilifying. But 
the memories of other days came over his bit- 
terest foes, who for a few brief hours, in presence 
of a supposed death, were completely softened. 
The voice of cavilling was hushed, and criti- 
cism suspended its deliberate opinions on the 
man. So it was with Sir Robert Peel. The 
sneers of his opponents were silenced ; the sobs 
of his friends, and the sighs of his admirers, 
were alone allowed to reach the public ear. 
Self-interest induced not a few to concoct a 
systematic canonization of his memory. Poli- 
ticians, without any hold on the affections of 
either party, vowed fidelity to each other over 
his grave. Other considerations of a most im- 
portant character continued to give an artificial 
elevation to his fame. 

The horse that has been backed by Yorkshire 














and wins the St. Leger is a prodigious favourite, 
for other reasons than those of sentimental ad- 
miration for the winner in equestrian games. 
Its health is toasted along with that of its 
owner, its trainer, and its rider. The enthu- 
siasm generated by “L. S. D.,” in connection 
with politics, like that of “the turf,” is coarse, 
and not discriminating. For a vast interest in 
the towns of England, the “ Repeal of the Corn- 
Laws” had turned out well. We reveal no 
secret when we state that, amongst the branches 
of the Conservatives connected with trade and 
commerce, there had always been strong feelings 
towards Free Trade. They remembered how 
often their fathers and grandfathers had drank 
William Pitt’s election toast of “Ships, Colo- 
nies, and Commerce.” They recollected the 
boldand brilliant experiments of Huskisson ; and 
they were not unmindful that Canning, though 
opposed to Reform, was favourable to com- 
mercial freedom. The trading interest of the 
country was glad to have the question of the 
“ Corn-Laws” decidedly settled ; and manufac- 
turers and merchants did not care to inquire 
whether the citadel of Protection had been taken 
by the courage of the assailants, or the timid 
surrender of the governor. They were, like all 
practical political economists, quite satisfied with 
the results, and they no more cared to inquire at 
what sacrifice of parliamentary credit and per- 
sonal honour the object had been gained, than 
a despotic ruler would dream of estimating 
the number of his serfs lost in turning a river 
from its course. The moneyed interest of 
trading and manufacturing England—its “ plu- 
tocracy "—was satisfied with what Peel did ; 
and it cared not how he did it. 

Add to these considerations, that the Whig 
party, holding office at the time of Sir R. Peel’s 
death, was weak, powerless, and unpopular— 
that Lord Palmerston was dreaded by mauy 
sections as a firebrand in European affairs— 
that the Protectionists were associated with a 
lost cause—that other public characters, like 
Mr. Cobden or Mr. Bright, were either dis- 
trusted or disliked—and we can easily conceive 
how the relative superiority of Sir R. Peel to 
several of his contemporaries was mistaken, by 
the public mind, for the positive predominance 
of a great and original nature, of the stamp of 
Walpole or Chatham, or the younger Pitt or 
Edmund Burke. He was looked at through 
favouring prejudices, From an able man he 
was into being a mighty one ; from 
an t debater he was suddenly promoted 
to the dignity of a consummate orator ; from 
an accomplished political chief he was "lifted 
into the pedestal of a national dictator ; in a 
word, this artful and vigilant waiter on events, 
this flexible being, was extolled as an original 
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nature, boldly novel in its ideas, grandly 
comprehensive in its range of thought, inspired 
by the purest patriotism, and exalted with the 
loftiest philanthropy. 

But the time has come when these extrava- 
gant exaggerations must be largely abated, and 
when a juster estimate must be formed of the 

ed person whom we have called 
“ The Great Ambiguity of his Age.” Towards 
that eminent man, while he lived, we enter- 
tained sentiments of good-will; and we had 
some personal reasons for regarding him with 
feelings the reverse of hostile. Now, that he 
is in his grave, we shall assuredly not let a 
word fall from our pen that could be construed 
into malignity towards his memory. We only 
desire that a true view of Sir R. Peel should 
be taken by the political public, and we believe 
that the prevalent reaction against the extra- 
vagant over-estimate of Sir R. Peel's services, 
is wholesome in its nature, and will be most 
beneficial in its consequences. 

We desire that the serious errors which he 
committed in his most equivocal reticence on 
questions where he should have spoken with 
more real, and less of assumed, candour, should 
be held up as a warning to the rising statesmen 
of the age. We desire that the young politicians 
of the coming time should learn to see how Sir 
R. Peel gave humiliating exemplifications of the 
truth of the maxim—that timely changes are 
concessions to a friend, but late ones are sur- 
renders to a foe. We desire to see the Par- 
liamentary tone raised beyond that standard of 
public morals, which yields to violence what it 
refuses to argument. We wish to see the day 
pass when a man shall seek to gain Parliamen- 
tary consideration by sophistical arguments in 
favour of wrong precedents on the file of office, 
merely because they are precedents ; and then at 
the last moment, in order to win “ popularity,” 
when the same man recants his previous princi- 
ples “adopted, I fear, without much serious 
reflection,” (Peel Papers, Vol. IL, p. 98,) and 
grovels before adversaries towards whom he 
had previously assumed a supercilious and 
arrogant deportment, that he should be ap- 
plauded amidst the shouts of those dragging 
him captive to their wheels. We say from 
our hearts that we wish to see that day pass 
away for ever and ever. Let ample honour 
be paid to the great talents and the great 
public services of Sir Robert Peel; but, in 
justice to all the patriots passed away, and in 
fairness to the growing manhood of the land, 
let not an unsatisfactory and ambiguous career 
of a Parliamentary Waverer be honoured by 
the applause given to the memory of the 
master spirits who have ruled England since 
the Reformation, and whose bold deeds and 
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lofty characters rebuke the idle panegyrists 
that, misled by excited feelings, have made as 
absurd mistakes about Sir Robert Peel, as a 
historian would, if he assigned to Cranmer the 
historical importance of a Luther. 

We feel strongly on this subject as regards 
the character of the age which is dawning upon 
us; and, in uttering our sentiments, we are 
animated solely by prospective considerations. 
Too much of the literature of our time is in- 
fluenced by merely retrospective views, and the 
heart is not warmed to its duty towards the 
present and the future, by charming pictures 
of the past. We must never forget that our 
prerogatives as Englishmen mark us out for 
action and progressive advancement. The age 
in which we live has been, by a Conservative 
orator of considerable distinction, called “a 
shuffling and equivocating age ;” and we may be 
assured that such it will remain while the 
fame of Sir Robert Peel stands at its present 
exaggerated height. The reaction taking place 
on this subject is the sign of progress in a right 
direction ; and we believe sincerely that it is 
for the interest of the country, that such a pain- 
fully ambiguous career as Sir Robert Peel’s 
should be seen in the sober colours of truth. 
His own pen, in his posthumous papers, has 
damaged his reputation, to an extent which 
those persons who thought him a marvel of 
sagacity could never have supposed. His con- 
fessions have damaged him with more permanent 
effect than the honest tirades of Lord George 
Bentinck, or the exquisite irony and dazzling 
invectives of Mr. Disraeli. 

We have already traversed two portions of 
Sir R. Peel’s political life [V. Q. R., ante No. 
XXI., pp. 9—14]. We shall now resume our 
judicial narrative of his career. . 

The third portion of Sir Robert Peel’s his- 
tory comprises the period between his fall from 
office in 1830, and his advent to power in 1841. 
It was, in many respects, the happiest portion 
of his political life, and one in which he ap- 
peared to great advantage. Bred up in an 
exploded system of politics (of which he ap- 
proved to the last), Peel had to apply his 
exercised energies to new considerations, and 
he showed considerable resources and great 
self-reliance. On the subject of the Reform 
Bill, his opinions could not be said to have 
been original. He did not believe that the 
Grey Cabinet would ever have ventured so far 
in the direction of revolution. He had no 
counter-measure of his own, and it was a great 
error in the Conservative strategy of the time, 
that there was not even the draft of a counter- 
measure, until the agitated period in the 
middle of the session of 1832. When the 
Movement party in a constitutional country 
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undertakes a progressive movement, it is always 
well for Conservative rulers to have another 
policy in reserve, besides one of dogged opposition 
tochange. But Sir R. Peel was then unused to 
the responsibility of constitutional opposition (in 
which he was afterwards so famous), and he 
allowed the initiative to be taken by the Whigs. 

From the first day that the Reform Bill was 
launched before Parliament, the feelings of the 
Movement party rose violently. Then, indeed, 
was witnessed one of the most formidable coali- 
tions that ever ruled England. The King’s 
ministers, and the masses of the population, were 
all on the same side. The Cabinet itself was 
variously composed. Some of its chief members 
(it is most important to recollect) were ex- 
Tory statesmen, who had been outraged by the 
unparliamentary mode in which the Catholic 
claims were carried by the Duke of Wellington. 
In that ministry were found the estimable 
Duke of Richmond—frank, gallant, and intelli- 
gent—a choice specimen of the aristocracy of 
England. By his side was the Earl of Ripon, 
bred in the system of Lord Liverpool. The 
Secretaryship of the Home Department was 
given to Viscount Melbourne, whose mind 
was essentially Tory, and who wanted that 
sanguine confidence in mankind, or that callous 
indifference to consequences, which ought to 
mark a patrician Radical. Viscount Palmer- 
ston, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, had 
held office under “the bloody Perceval and 
Castlereagh.” He was then a budding Whig 
of forty-seven, just as old us William Pitt when 
he died, in 1806. With these statesmen were 
found the consistent reformer, Earl Grey, an 
aristocratic Whig, graceful in his bearing and 
eloquence, and almost a great man, along with 
the universally honoured Marquis of Lansdowne 
—statesman without spot, and scholar without 
pedantry—a public man without a foe. Lord 
Brougham—fierce, versatile, and overwhelming,, 
a prodigy of power, a leviathan of Liberalism, 
who soon stranded himself, and whose fury was 
mocked at by those who once feared and admired 
his surging career—gave passionate energy to 
the action of the Cabinet. Lord Durham, a 
millionnaire and a leveller, though a decided 
aristocrat in his prejudices, Lord Holland, and 
others of the old Whig party, were in that 
singular combination. : 

The leadership of the Commons had been 
given to Lord Althorpe, and that appointment 
evidently misled Peel in his subsequent course. 
There had one time been a strong chance that 
Lord Brougham would have been the leader of 
the House of Commons. In that case Sir R: - 
Peel would have girded himself for the worst ; 
but he evidently thought that Lord Brougham 
had been gained over to some moderate measure, 
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and Sir R. Peel had no apprehension of the 
leadership of Lord Althorpe, who was - de- 
bater. He underrated the prowess of his ad- 
versaries, and their great resources. His own 
special talents lay in departmental administra- 
tion, and in commercial subjects ; for it is clear 
that great moral subjects, in which the passions 
are roused, were not those suited to his mind. He 
did not appreciate that deep-lying enthusiasm, 
which is part of the English moral character, 
which smoulders for years together, and then 
blazes forth with fiery force. Rarely did 
statesman make a greater blunder than Sir R. 
Peel, in tamely waiting the shock of Reform in 
1831. 

“ Reform” was an old subject in the country ; 
and for that reason Sir R. Peel seemed to think 
that there would be no innovation in its 
treatment. It did not occur to him that some 
of the greatest Parliamentary names had been 
on the Reform side, until the French Revolu- 
tion interrupted the course of events, and 
caused alarmist passions to take possession of 
the English public mind. The two Pitts were 
in favour of Reform ; and the second of them, 
by abolishing the Irish Parliament, and incor- 
porating its existence with that of the English 
Legislature, had shown how little he regarded 
mere prescription. By the Relief Act of 1529, 
also, Sir Robert Peel had, on a great scale, 
altered the Irish franchises, and had introduced 
Roman Catholic members to the English House 
of Commons, while he disfranchised the forty 
shilling freeholders. Was it not strange that 
so clever a man should have been so blind as 
to meet the Reformers with such a disdainful 
front as he exhibited towards them in the 
early part of the year 1831, after he himself 
had largely broken in upon Parliamentary 
prescription 4 

For many years it was the custom to look 
upon Sir Robert Peel as a sort of professional 
statesman, whose chief aim was to possess the 
honour of being the ado spokesman of the 
Tory “gentlemen of England.” It was not 
supposed that he was great enough to be fired 
with the desire of becoming a ruling spirit, and 
his conduct at the Reform crisis was certainly 
unlike that of a great statesman. He had no 
ideas in the crisis—no plan for the future—no 
counter scheme to offer to the country. No- 
thing. truly, could have been more barren in 
invention than the course pursued by Sir R. 
Peel in tm Other statesmen had at 
various peri ——— various plans 
of Reform. Lord Clarendon, the Tory historian, 
inalluding to Cromwell's mode of dealing with the 

i declared that the notion of amending 


the constitution of Parliament was worthy of 
happier times. Sir Robert Peel stood much upon 


prescription, and talked all the common-places 
which had been used on the subject for forty years, 
He spoke upon the subject with sense, know- 
ledge, and plausibility, but without profound in- 
sight, masterly views, or ennobling conceptions. 
Not one soul-stirring speech came from his lips 
during those discussions, and he took no vigorous 
measure of political strategy, which might have 
partially dammed up the rolling tide of furious 
innovation. The bold counsels of Conservatism 
at that memorable crisis were maintained by the 
Dukeof Wellington, the late Duke of Buckingham, 
Lord Lyndhurst, and Mr. Croker. In eloquence, 
also, the latter gentleman confessedly surpassed Sir 
R. Peel in the Reform debates. Closely grappling 
with his numerous adversaries, Mr. Wilson 
Croker denounced the Bill as a gigantic party 
job, and dissected its provisions with the practised 
acuteness of a trained critic. We have heard it 
said that the parliamentary successes of Mr. 
Croker at that timeactually mortified Sir R. Peel ; 
and none can deny that, in debating power upon 
that occasion, Mr. Croker carried the palm of 
superior eloquence from his Conservative compe- 
titors in the House of Commons. Monsieur 
Guizot scarcely does justice to Mr. Croker in 
chardcterising him merely as “a man of vigorous, 
clear, precise, and practical mind, and of perse- 
vering and passionate will.” Mr. Croker showed 
other qualities, but we pass on. 

Amongst the most remarkable incidents of 
the Reform-bill era, was the refusal of Sir R. 
Peel to join with other Conservative leaders, and 
attempt to form a cabinet in the summer of 
1832, with an avowed Reform policy. The 
excuse that he gave was, because such a course 
would have been inconsistent in one who had 
always opposed Reform. We fear that there was 
want of candour in such an excuse. Why did 
he not offef a similar plea in 1829, when he con- 
ceded a measure to which he had always been 
opposed? His conduct in both cases could not 
have been right. If the dread of inconsistency 
was the reason why he refused to take Reform 
responsibilities on him in 1832, how could his 
unparalleled tergiversation in 1829 be defended ? 
The conduct of this extraordinary personage in 
1829, 1832, and 1846, shows that his character 
fluctuated to and fro, and on great occasions, 
when pressure would be heavily applied, no one 
could ever tell whether Peel would be firm. 
Such men ought never to receive the first places 
in historical memory, and in national applause. 
It is right that the chief honours should be 
assigned to stalwart natures, who preserve their 
manhood unshaken by passing circumstances. 
Constancy is a noble quality. It is one of the 
brightest moral attributes that human nature can 
show. It is the safeguard of many of the 
domestic virtues, and the most gifted man, or the 
most graceful woman, can never secure our ad- 
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miration for an hour, when we find them to be 
wavering, changeful, and uncertain. We excuse 
the weakness of the sex; but in a man, and 
especially in one whose mission is to rule others, 
we hope for the steadiness which is first to rule 
himself. He is to master circumstances, and 
not to be their servitor. Even in the “mute 
creation,” a strong hold upon human affection is 
a by the dog, whose bravery is enhanced 

y his strong fidelity to his friends. Constancy 
and courage mean the same thing to the soldier ; 
we hope for it in the lover and the friend ; and 
as citizens we demand it imperatively from him 
to whom we entrust our fair fame before 
the world, and whom we elevate as a leader 
into the highest political station. And in con- 
stancy Sir Robert Peel was lamentably deficient. 

And this is the place for us to direct attention 
to the many political mischiefs resulting from the 
mismanagement of the Tory party from 1827 to 
1832. Sir Robert Peel was so strong an anti- 
Catholic in 1827, that he left Mr. Canning’s 
administration on the pretext of danger to Pro- 
testantism resulting from Mr. Canning’s having 
been made Premier, although Mr. Canning gave 
a strict guarantee that the Catholic question 
should be left in statu quo ante the death of 
Lord Liverpool. Then Sir Robert Peel took 
up the ground of principle, and in a couple of 
years afterwards he paid idolatrous homage to 
what Lord Byron called “the unspiritual God of 
circumstances.” He apologised for his tergiver- 
sation because Lord Liverpool was dead, and the 
Duke of York had also died, and the next heir 
to the throne (the Duke of Clarence) was for 
the Catholics, who had become more vivlent 
than before. He then halted in 1830, puzzled 
to know what to do about Reform, although he 
had brought in a measure in 1829 admitting the 
Catholics, and for disfranchising their freeholders. 
To say nothing of the shock given to all pre- 
scriptive ideas of Parliamentary leadership, Sir 
Robert Peel's act in 1829, was a prodigious pre- 
cedent in favour of Parliamentary change, which 
the Reformers well knew how to turn to account. 
His policy, in 1832, of holding aloof from the 
counsel which the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Lyndhurst, the Earl of Ellenborough, Mr. Croker, 
and other Tory statesmen advised and were 
ready to support, was characteristic of that 
“timidity of temperament” which the Times 
in its important article of 16th April) has 

ibly catalogued amongst the defects of this 
eminent person, With more political nerve on 
the part of Sir Robert Peel, the country would 
have had a fairer bill of Reform. Space prevents 
Us saying more on this point. 

After the Reform Bill passed, Sir Robert Peel, 
considered as a private individual, appeared cer- 
tainly to great advantage in the House of Com- 
mons. The First Reformed Parliament, with 
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its crowd of empty and excited provincial poli- 
ticians, gave Sir Robert Peel the exact sort of 
assembly in which he could shine pre-eminently, 
with many of the first, and with all the secondary 
accomplishments that mark a great British sen- 
ator. His readiness and skill in debate, his 
complete knowledge of public business, his close 
mastery of the currency question, and his high 
merits as an artful and most persuasive speaker, 
were favourably contrasted with the lumbering 
manner of Lord Althorpe, and the declamatory 
vehemence of the Radicals. We always sincerely 
admired the varied senatorial abilities shown 
by Sir Robert Peel from 1833 to 1841. It was 
the period of his life in which, according to our 
judgment, he appeared most creditably; and 
we shall endeavour to record the impression 
left upon us by his conduct at that time. In 
doing so, we shall give proofs that, however 
much we dispute the claims of our Parliamentary 
Waverer to be worshipped as a great national 
hero, we are entirely opposed to the detracting 
criticism which would studiously disparage the 
great public abilities of Sir Robert Peel. The 
lion is dead; we think it not of the purest 
breed, or the largest size, but we shall offer no 
affront to its remains. 

The movement party in 1833-4 was inade- 
quately represented in Parliament ; for the Irish 
associations and Roman Catholic convictions of 
Mr. O'Connell rendered him quite unsuited (be- 
sides other circumstances) for popular leadership 
in England. The great Liberal party could then 
not have been better led than by Mr. Stanley; 
and it might have been preserved from the decre- 
pitude of subsequent years, if tv his commandin 
powers and masterly talent for debate, the lead- 
ership in the House of Commons had been 
assigned. His eloquent and singularly ready 
replies to the great Irish demagogue would then 
have been armed with double effect; and, in that 

sition, he might have been enabled to save the 

hig party from the ruinous alliance at Lich- 
field House, with a body of representatives with 
whom they would have been sorry to associate 
in private, though the English aristocracy is 
never squeamish about its political associates, as 
the history of faction from the time of Wilkes 
downwards amply demonstrates. Lord Althorpe 
was ridiculous as a leader of the Reformed Par- 
liament, and the amazed looks of all the new 
members, when they saw their leader stammer- 
ing and faltering at the red box, told the tale 
of his utter oratorical incapacity. 

The position occupied by Sir Robert Peel in 
the first Reformed Parliament was-very remark- 
able, and deserves special notice. The bravest 
heart of all his associates, that of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, had begun to despair of the constitution. 
Others, also, of the old Tory connection croaked 
raven notes on the fall of the mixed govern- 
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ment of England. The boroughs were gone. 
The church was paralyzed for ever, and the 
aristocracy entirely crushed. Such was their 
gloomy note, uttered with lugubrious monotony. 
But Peel, perfectly master of himself and his 
passions, applied himself with singular practical 
sagacity to the study of the new state of things; 
and, like a great state architect, he calculated the 
materials at his disposal, while he chalked out 
his large design of a social party, founded not 
upon great noble families, or in slavish serfdom 
to old parliamentary customs, but erected upon 
the broad and massive foundations of English 
society itself, Nothing better indicated the force 
and breadth of his practical intellect than the 
fact, that in his designs of a Conservative party 
he was not narrowed to merely parliamentary 
views, but grasped in his mental vision the ample 
circle of the public at large, He had the odds 
vastly against him. His reputation was associat- 
ed with resistance to the Liberalism which was 
in fashion ; his name had long been the target of 
patrician and “pg envy. The great Duke of 
Wellington did not see the way before him, and 
the desponding tone of his allies was enough to 
damp the ardour of the most creative genius, 
Sir R. Peel sat in the House of Commons with 
only about a hundred and thirty members behind 
him, and his arms were apparently tied for politi- 
cal action. But as he proudly said, eighteen years 
afterwards, “I never despaired ;” and he lived to 
justify his views, and to tie with national regret. 

As he looked around the benches, where, in 
former years, he had so many skilful and intre- 
pid coadjutors, he might well have desponded. 
Some of the most promising of his associates in 
the Liverpool Cabinet were opposed to him, or 
gone to the Upper House. Lord Palmerston, 

rd Ripon, and Mr. Charles Grant were Whigs. 
Mr. J. W. Ward (Lord Dudley) was no more. 
Mr. Croker had given up the game, and in- 
trenched himself in the columns of the Quar- 
terly Review. Sir Robert Inglis was a political 
archeologist, not a practical statesman ; his mind 
was with the age of Queen Anne; he was on/y 
a century behind the time—amiable and accom- 
plished—the Sir Charles Grandison of bigots— 
@ great ornament to any cause, but without the 
perception of political actuality. Not until the 
next year was Mr, Gladstone, an orator and a 
genius, returned to Parliament; and in 1833 
there was only one member by the side of Sir 
Robert Peel in Opposition with eminent parlia- 
mentary talents. That was Mr. Shaw— Recorder 
of Dublin—ready and intrepid in debate, with 
the good taste of English and the fire of Irish 
eloquence ; but the proviuciality of his topics de- 
tracted from his utility, and his constant en- 
counters with the demagogues of his country 
had given him an Orange aspect, not natural to 
the man. 


What, then, had Peel to relyupon? He had 
—himself, He had his unbroken constitution, 
his official experience of twenty years, his hoard- 
ed knowledge—the fame of one pitted against 
Canning, Plunket, and Brougham in debate— 
his strong English sense, practical though not 
splendid eloquence, and unrivalled capacity for 
the business of the Commons. Armed with 
these powers—strong in his own greatness—he 
stood up, with assured ease and complacency, to 
address, for the first time, the Reformed House 
of Commons. There was the greatest anxiety 
to hear him. The new members—the mercan- 
tile representatives of the large towns—wished 
to listen to the debater whose solid capacity and 
deep knowledge they had often admired in the 
reports; and his old Whig adversaries iv the 
Treasury Benches were equally anxious to see 
what turn he would take, and how he would 
suit himself to the new position. He com- 
meneed with an air of extreme modesty, and a 
well-acted humility. He stated, with much 
touching grace, that he was well aware of the 
great difference between his present and his 
former position before the House of Commons ; 
in other days he had been head of a majority, or 
of a large and powerful minority. The times now 
were altered. He was reduced to the station of 
a private Member of Parliament; but still he 
was sure that, even in that position, the House 
would give him that fair play which it never 
refused to any of its members. His tone of 
graceful humility was adroitly assumed. It 
was a masterpiece of political histrionics, and 
was in itself a specimen of high oratorical art. 
His quiet manner, his air of modesty, his dulcet 
voice, his easy winding into the subject, and 
the style of eandour with which he announced his 
intention of supporting the Government where 


he could conscientiously, produced a most favour- 


able impression on his audience. Most of the 
new members were deeply interested in com- 
mercial prosperity, and his sensible remarks on 
financial matters, which came out from the 
speaker with the ease of perfect knowledge, 
riveted their ears. 

Before three weeks had ela it was im- 
pressed upon all the new members of the Re- 
formed Parliament that Sir lt, Peel was the first 
and most competent man of affairs in the House. 
His common sense and great attainments told 
upon them all with great effect ; and his candour 
and manly cheerful manner disarmed them of 
many prejudices against him, As he was begin- 
n:ng to rise in general estimation, so the Minis- 
ters were beginning to sink in popularity. Two 
measures which they carried, both absolutely 
necessary and required by public duty, exposed 
them to the ad captandum charges of being ab- 
solutist, harsh, and anti-popular, as any Tories 
that ever had concocted the Six Acts, The two 
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measures were the New Poor Law, and the 
Irish Coercion Bill. 

In the course followed by Sir R. Peel at that 
time, Events—the political deities which he 
worshipped—were highly favourable to him. 
England had become alarmed, and wealthy 
“ Reformers” were getting panic-stricken. 
Many were disgusted with the Radicals who 
followed Mr. Hume, and more disliked the 
dictatorial tones of Mr. O'Connell. The conduct 
of the Irish Roman Catholic body, and the use 
made of their newly-acquired power, alarmed 
others. Convulsions appeared probable. The 
state of the Continent was perilous, and capital 
trembled in the hands of its holders. ‘ The 
English people,” said Sir R. Peel in one of his 
semi-convivial revelations at Tamworth, “are a 
people difficult to understand. But there is one 
thing plain amongst them. They love money, 
and the making of money, and it is of no use 
for such a people to possess money, if they have 
not the power of comfortably enjoying it. And, 
therefore, such a people will never be addicted 
in the long run to revolutionary measures.” This 
view seems plausible at first, but it is essentially 
shallow. Violent measures and revolutionary 
proceedings ruled the English public for many 
years, and intimidated the heart of the statesman 
who once spoke the foregoing words, whose 
substance at least is faithfully reported. 

A view of Sir R. Peelat thistime, 1833-4, might 
make him look larger than he really was. His 
knowledge and talent for debate were universally 
admitted, but his will was deficient. He never 
could have overthrown the Liberals if their 
chiefs had not differed amongst themselves. 
The Duke of Richmond had originally been 
disgusted with the extraordinary mode in which 
the Catholic claims had been conceded, and his 
Grace had consented, with other distinguished 
public characters, to join Earl Grey’s cabinet in 
1831; but, in 1834, when the Protestant Church 
was menaced by some of the Whigs, and by all 
of the Radicals, the Duke, Mr. Stanley (Lord 
Derby), Earl of Ripon, Sir James Graham, 
and Lord George Bentinck (who was then a 
silent, but by no means inattentive politician’, 
took up a decided stand, and said to the Move- 
ment party:—‘ Thus far shalt thou come, but 
no farther. Here shall your crested breakers 
be stayed.” They consented that the Church of 
Treland, or, in more correct words—“ The Church 
of Great Britain and Ireland,” should be 
reformed, but not that it should be destroyed. 
The revenues of certain bishoprics were re-dis- 
tributed in order to give more parochial efficiency 
to the clergy, but the funds were preserved from 
spoliation. 

It was at this point of time that the basis for 
the Conservative party was really laid. “ And 


even,” said Mr. Stanley (Lord Derby), in his 
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speech on the a Clause in 1834— 
* even if I saw a House of Commons ready to pass 
such a measure, and if the Protestant parliament 
of a Protestant people were ready to endorse 
such a measure, I do not think that I am living 
in times when a Protestant sovereign, on a 
Protestant throne, will consent to such a bill.” 
The Whigs, who desired that the movement 
should be stopped, seceded from the Grey 
Liberals. Earl Grey himself vacillated and 
retired before the difficulties of the time; Lord 
Brougham quarrelled with his colleagues and 
with himself ; an O’Connellphobia seized on a 
large portion of the English Whig gentry; 
Brookes’s club split in two sections, and the 
Liberal party appeared to be rent in twain. 

The word “Conservative” is of older date 
than the Reform-bill struggles. ‘ The principle 
of the Whig party is amelioration,” wrote Mr. 
Hallam; “of the Tory party, conservation.” 
The consolidation of the party took place on the 
return of Sir R. Peel from Rome in December 
1834, His friends always considered the cir- 
cumstances under which he was sent for as being 
amongst the proudest of his recollections. It 
sounded well that the King of England should 
send a special express for Sir Robert Peel to 
Italy. It sounded better that, at such a crisis, the 
people of England waited for three weeks before 
they knew whether Sir Robert Peel would 
accept office or not. There was an air of some- 
thing grand in the Empire of England thus 
pausing upon the resolves of the member for 
Tamworth. Sir Robert Peel’s political figure 
seemed larger than before under such circum- 
stances, 

But let us not now be deceived by the illusions 
of the time. In estimating the historical size 
of Sir Robert Peel, as contrasted with Walpole 
(with whom it is believed that he desired to be 
compared), or with the younger Pitt (to whom 
he bore not the least resemblance), we must not 
forget that Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, 
was always at the side of Sir Robert Peel. The 
Court, in 1834, had virtually cast itself upon the 
Duke of Wellington for aid, and the Duke 
“stood by his sovereign,” and requested the 
help of Sir Robert Peel. Of that crisis, and of 
the greater part of the responsibility, the burthen 
rested upon the Duke of Wellington. Neither 
Walpole, nor the younger Pitt, had ever @ 
Wellington at their right hands. 

To some extent, the influence of the name and 
moral spell of Wellington diminish the great- 
ness of Sir R, Peel. But we do not forget how 
eagerly the overwhelming portion of the solid 
wealth of the city of London es the 
claims of Sir R. Peel at his return from Rome. 
The famous Bankers’ address was presented to 
him, signed by a great number of the first 
banking firms in London, in their own names, 
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and by a multitude of wealthy merchants and 
influential citizens. All the names appeared in 
one huge advertisement published in the Times, 
to the exclusion of all other announcements, and 
for which the sum of £240 was paid. It was, 
beyond question, the greatest advertisement that 
ever appeared in that famous Journal, and the 
race of Peel may proudly preserve it amongst 
their heirlooms. 

The celebrated address to the Electors of 
Tamworth was one of the best documents ever 
put forward by Sir R. Peel. Its tome was 
measured and yet masterly ; its language bold 
and business-like. It p t effect, and 
it was conceived in a statesman-like spirit. Its 
literary composition is the closest that ever came 
from the pen of Sir Robert Peel. He struck 
some chords which vibrated powerfully. No- 
thing could be better than his frank profession 
of the full acceptance of “the spirit of the Reform 
Bill,” with the distinct understanding that such 
a phrase meant “a careful review of institutions, 
civil and ecclesiastical, undertaken in a friendly 
temper,” but studiously disclaiming it, “if, by 
the spirit of the Reform Bill, it be meant that 
we are to live in a perpetual vortex of agitation ; 
that public men can only support themselves in 
public estimation by adopting every popular im- 
pression of the day—by — the instant 
redress of any thing which any body may call 
an abuse—by abandoning altogether that great 
aid of government, more powerful than either 
law or reason—the respect for ancient rights 
and the deference to prescriptive eee | — 
all these passages we repeat are most skilfully 
touched, and most judiciously worded. For 
England in the winter of 1834, dreading further 
innovation, wearied of the vanity and vacillation 
of the Reform chiefs, disgusted with the trucu- 
lence and browbeating tyranny of Mr. O’Connell 
and his Parliamentary followers, such an address 
was admirably calculated to produce effect. We 
have seen some literary disparagement of this 
address; but one of its greatest merits was its 
practical character, so suited to a commercial 
people. It was plain, plausible, strong, and 
not at all prolix. It began with a good key- 
note for catching the ears of the monarchical 

ple of En :—** On the 26th of November 
fast. being en at Rome, I received from his 
Majesty a summons, wholly unforeseen and un- 
— by me, to return to England without 
delay, for the purpose of assisting his Majesty 
in the formation of a new Government. I 
instantly obeyed the command,” &c. &c, 

Taken asa whole, this manifesto was eminently 
skilful, and it furnished a sort of political creed 
to his party for many years. We do not know 
where to look for a more dexterous document 
coming from a Premier's pen. It pleased the 
middle classes well, and had even some charms 


for many amongst his professed adversaries. It 
was a statement well suited to popular circulation, 
It wants the polish, and the barbed incisive sen. 
tences which would be found in an epistle of a 
similar kind on such an occasion from the pen 
of Lord John Russell, but it is more safe than 
the political addresses of the noble Member for the 
City. The “Letter to the Electors of Stroud” 
(1839), by the last-named statesman, is a choice 
piece of composition, but its refined touches 
would not be appreciated by the crowd; its con- 
clusion, “I will not lift the anchors of the 
monarchy while the signs of a storm are black in 
the horizon,” is one of those soaring thoughts, 
coloured with fancy, and instinct with stro 
emotion, that were always wanting in the artifici 
eloquence of Sir Robert Peel. 
xcellent as was the tone of this Tamworth 
Address, we shall subsequently see, in 1839, how 
our Parliamentary Waverer again vacillated when 
pressure was upon him. He took office in 1834, 
with the Court and the Duke of Wellington to his 
back. He advised a dissolution, and the Whi 
aristocracy shook hands with Mr. O’Connell re 
the Priests, and established telegraphic commu- 
nication between Woburn Abbey and the Vati- 
can. Sir Robert Peel, in defending himself 
afterwards from the charge of presumption for 
having taken office declared, that “ he never an- 
ticipated, after what had passed, that the Mem- 
ber for Dublin (Mr. O'Connell) and the Whig 
y could have coalesced.” Neither could we 

ave done so. We are sure that, as far as Lord 
John Russell and a few others were concerned, 
honourable feelings influenced the “ Lichfield 
House Compact ;” but looked at without passion, 
and after the event, we think it was a scandal on 
the great Liberal party of England. Lord John 
Russell aspired to out the wishes of the 
illustrious Grattan in Ireland ; but, in order to 
do so, the Irish popular party should have been 
— by minds sustenel in the bold virtue and 

onourable manners of the school to which 
Charlemont and Grattan and Mr. Daly, and 
we willingly add, Mr. Flood and Mr. Curran, 
belonged. 

Sir R. Peel was beaten by the “ Lichfield 
House Compact.” He fought his parliamentary 
battle with singular ability, and greatly in- 
creased his reputation as a debater—cool, artful, 
and never wanting in knowledge, ever master of 
himself, and often of his audience. Lord Stanley 
and Sir James Graham aided him in the flank, 
but it cannot be denied that he struggled gal- 
lantly in the van. Those who knew his powers 
were not surprised at the resources which he dis- 
played ; but the public out of doors had much 
to learn of the range of his abilities, and in poli- 
tics as in other callings, 


“ Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter.” 
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His adroitness, his ready-made substitute for 
real eloquence, his command of Parliamentary 
knowledge, his familiarity with commerce, his 
sympathy with “the City,” and his air of business, 
all told well for him, and his adversaries universally 
admitted his great powers. Grave people com- 
him rashly with Pitt; but they forgot that 
young William Pitt, in the long session of 1784, 
facing Fox, Burke, Lord North, and an adverse 
majority, was in the twenty-fifth year of his 
, while Peel in 1835 was forty-seven years 
old. The talents displayed by both at these two 
periods were admirable, but very different in 
kind. Pitt’s power was precocious yet natural, 
and much of Peel’s ability was the result of 
training and hoarded experience. It is only to 
the first instance —that of a young man struggling 
with a host—that the term “‘ wonderful” is appli- 
cable. But in justice it must be recollected that 
Pitt in 1784 had the public out of doors with 
him, and that the uncrowned noun of multitude, 
“the people,” was against Peel in 1835. 

After some time spent in diplomatic prelimi- 
naries, an effective union between the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst. and Sir Robert 
Peel on the one side, and the Duke of Richmond, 
Lord Stanley (Earl of Derby), and Sir James 
Graham on the other, was carried into opera- 
tion, and the Great Conservative Opposition, 
one of the most splendid confederacies that ever 
swayed the British Legislature, was consolidated. 
It was supported by an overwhelming majority 
of the aristocracy and gentry of the empire; the 
Church was in its favour, and so were a vast 
number of the leading persons in the learned 

rofessions ; the West End of London and the 
orld of Fashion actively aided it ; and “the 
City ” (though more divided) gave its confidence 
to the Conservative chiefs. ‘lhe tongue of Lord 
Brougham and the pen of Sydney Smith (by 
an odd coincidence) were simultaneously em- 
ployed in deriding the pretensions of Lord 
Melbourne and his colleagues. Down to the 
death of King William “the Court” was de- 
cidedly with the Opposition, and there never 
was so great an array of political strength in 
Opposition seen as in the Conservative party of 
that time. The Duke of Wellington, hale and 
vigorous, was recovering his popularity; his 
virtues and his mighty name were again reve- 
renced, and the people feared him not out of 
office, Lord Lyndhurst was then swaying the 
House of Peers with a personal ascendancy never 
won before by a law-lord. His dauntless spirit, 
his flaying invectives against the Liberals, his 
unrivalled physical presence, his debonair graces 
in public, and captivating qualities in private, 
gave him great power over the peers. Lord 
Stanley was then at his zenith as a debater, 
“ the lineal representative of the Fox and Pitt 
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school,” as the late Earl Grey said; Sir James 
Graham, cool in his malignity, and industriously 
vindictive, endeavoured by his persevering bit- 
terness, and by his general acquirements, to make 
up for the want of first-class talents and ex- 
temporaneous powers; Sir William Follett, 
then in tolerable health, spoke eloquently in the 
House of Commons, and the gentlemen of Eng- 
land may well have been proud of the distin- 
guished chiefs under whom they marshalled. 

At the head of that proud connection, Sir 
Robert Peel at that time stood first in the House 
of Commons ; and in our judgment the station 
which he then filled, and the character which he 
then possessed, in the esteem of enthusiastic 
supporters, and of enlightened and chivalrous 
adversaries, was “ something more and better” * 
than any position, official or personal, which he 
afterwards attained. It was the period, also, 
when his eloquence was most matured, and when 
a loftier tone, a more genuine dignity, and 
greater classical polish, adorned his speeches. 
We do not think that entire justice was ever 
done to his powers in debate. To do so pro- 
perly would demand a long essay; but we can 
only briefly record our opinion on his rare facul- 
ties for influencing by speech an assembly of 
English gentlemen. 

Sir Robert Peel was the most practically per- 
suasive speaker we ever heard. Though not an 
orator of the highest class, his talents in address- 
ing a public assembly were most extraordinary 
of their kind, and he possessed a stock of quali- 
ties well suited for obtaining a foremost place 
in the English Senate. His voice was like a 
lute, pleasing, resonant, and not too loud; his 
words came clearly from his lips, without any 
pedantic formalism ;—his fluency was unbroken, 
and he had high histrionic powers of delivery. 
This able man, who in private life was often 
so awkward, and almost rude, assumed an air of 
graceful amenity and of bland insinuation when 
addressing the House of Commons ; and it was 
difficult to listen to his melodious tones, and 
dexterous play of parliamentary logic, without 
being gradually biassed. He excelled in clear- 
ness of statement, and his Currency speech of 
1819 is a first-class model of that particular 
kind of oration. No man could approach an 
audience with more art; no one could better 


* What Goldsmith rightly calls “the excellent epi- 
taph ” on Bolingbroke, runs thus :— 


Here lies 
Henry St. John, 
In the reign of Queen Anne 
Secretary at War, Secretary of State, and Viscount 

. Pega m 

n the days of King George 

and King George II. 

Something more and better, Sc. 
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choose the tone right for employing, and he was 
seldom thrown off his guard. 

In choice of matter, also, this excellent de- 
bater was a great proficient. He selected the 
exact kind of facts likely to produce effect, and 
no one ever surpassed him in the art of dropping 
facts in the right place. “He played on the 
House like an old fiddle,” is the admission of 
Mr. Disraeli ;* and the expression, though too 
familiar, is critically true. It was the fashion 
for a long time to disparage the oratorical 
powers of Sir Robert Peel ; and it is true that 
he had not the graces of Canning, nor the fiery 
powers of Plunket and Brougham. He had no 
imagination and he had no wit, though he had 
some humour. He was no artist in invective, 
and his tongue never poured forth the burning 
words of genius; but, on the other hand, he was 
a consummate master of the plausible ; he had 
great powers of producing practical effect, and 
he was not to be equalled in oratorical judgment. 
He could engage and sustain the attention of a 
large number of men ; and, if he could not crush 
an eloquent adversary, he could seriously da- 
mage him, for he never lost sight of any chance 
given by the rashness of a foe. He was ex- 
tremely successful in so presenting a view of a 
subject, as to make the more candid of his op- 
ponents doubt the justice of their cause. He 
sapped one side and strengthened the other, 
after a manner peculiarly his own. 

It was the opinicn of Mr. Charles Butler 
(an excellent judge), that the ablest speech 
ever delivered against the Roman Catholics was 
the argument of Sir Robert Peel in 1817. 
Grattan also said of that speech—that “ it was 
replete with talent and effect. Whatever could 
be said on that side, he has said it.” It was 
afterwards replied to in 1821 by Plunket, in 
the Irish orator’s greatest and most elaborate 
effort. Another speech of vast ability was Sir 
R. Peel's address on the same subject in 1828, 
and in a few months afterwards on the other 
side of the question. Sir Robert Peel, in 1829, 
made what we consider his greatest rhetorical 
effort. Let any one who doubts the oratorical 
art of Sir Robert Peel peruse his speech in 
1829, made on the recantation of his views, and 
say how it would he possible to have made a 
better speech in the unparalleled situation of 
the speaker. It was a masterpiece of art ; 
and, though little time was given for the 
preparation, it was highly wrought, and is a 
most finished specimen of English senatorial 
eloquence. It produced great effect in the 
delivery, for it was spoken with high elocution- 
ary powers ; it enchains the attention in the 
closet. In the whole of that session, also, Sir R. 


* Life of Lord George Bentinck. 


Peel spoke with uncommon force and self. 
command, defending himself from his assailants 
in a style that none but a most masterly 
speaker could exhibit. We think that he 
rarely appeared to more advantage as a speaker 
than in some of his short replies in that year, 
when his tone was more impassioned, and his 
bearing seemed frank and free from subterfuge. 

That he wanted nature is true ; and that he 
had no poetry of soul caunot be denied. But 
English speakers are compelled to address the 
judgment and common-sense of their audiences, 
and the English mind is averse from brilliant 
declamation. As a mere master of language 
Sir R. Peel has often been excelled. As a 
master of Parliamentary argument he has not 
been equalled in our time. Criticising him by 
the compass of his powers, we admit that there 
was at times an excess of verbiage, and a 
recurrence to plausible artifices, which almost 
justified the appellation of Joseph Surface, 
fastened on him for years by the brilliant 
editor of the Haxaminer; but something of 
mannerism must be allowed to every speaker 
who has often to address the same audience. 
On the whole, it would be difficult to name any 
one great speaker who combined together so 
much of the tone and temper of an administra- 
tive statesman, with the oratorical resources 

for swaying a Senate ; and, admitting 

that Sir Robert Peel could not soar to the 
highest flights of an orator, it is difficult to say 
when, since Fox and Pitt, he was 
as a debater. Both in and out of Parliament, 
his skilful arrangement of the argument, his 
profusion of illustrative matter, his artful 
catering to national prejudices, his specious 
glosses, his rapid attacks on unguarded ad- 
versaries, produced much effect for many years ; 
and such results, let critics wrangle about words 
as they please, could not have been achieved 
ar oratorical powers of an extraordinary 

n 

We are anxious to do full justice to this 
eminent person’s accomplishments, as we would 
wish that much of the misplaced admiration 
accorded to his character was abated. Ona 
subject where we entertained strong convictions, 
Sir Robert Peel could not have shaken our 
views ; but inthe general range of questions 
which make up the great business of Parlia- 
ment, Sir R. Peel, we repeat, was the most 
persuasive speaker we ever heard. It was not 
surprising with all these powers, and with a 
great political interest behind him, that he 
occupied a splendid position in 1838-41, in 
the eyes both of the Aristocracy and Demo- 
cracy of England. 

Yet even then there was a fatal flaw in that 
proud connection, and that flaw was to be found 
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in the fluctuating mind and impressible nature 
of Sir Robert Peel. Let the following facts be 
observed :— 

The Whigs were mismanaging the finances 
of the country, and were damaging the money 
market ; they were attempting little, and 
performing less in Law Reform (which had 
been shelvéd by Lord Cottenham); they were 
playing fast and loose with the Corn Laws, and 
they confessedly did not understand the subject ; 
they were keeping the whole Liberal party in 
a vague state, and they knew not where to 
steer ; their Irish allies were helping to sink 
them in English estimation. Lord John 
Russell gallantly struggled in the House of 
Commons, and showed unquailing spirit and 
untiring talents in debate, “a host in himself,” 
as the Duke of Wellington called him to Mr. 
Rogers ; but the Whigs were powerless, and 
could have been routed if a man with the 
nerve of Lord Lyndhurst was then at the head 
of “the gentlemen of England” in the House 
of Commons. But, after the death of King 
William, the Court was in favour of the 
Whigs, and Sir Robert Peel dreaded “the 
Court,” supported with the popularity of a 
sovereign of the gentle sex, at the most inte- 
resting period of life. In 1839 this eminent 
man faltered again; and with “Ireland is 
my difficulty” on his lips, and with the 
“Bed-Chamber Question” as a pretext, he 
hesitated to take office! A financier would 
thus have saved the Whigs from ruin at that 
time, but the Whigs never had a financier since 
Walpole. 

Holding a chair between his hands, and with 
one knee resting on it, as if to assume a careless 
ease, Sir Robert Peel used to lecture his friends 
and collective supporters assembled in his 
back drawing-room at Whitehall. “No,” he 
used to say (in 1839-40), “I certainly will not 
take office while these people are getting the 
country into financial trouble. You see how 
there must be a deficit. They depend on 
‘popularity, and they dread the ten-pounders, 
They will not propose more taxes, for that 
would upset them. Well, why should I go in 
to do their work? If we, the Conservatives, 
had power to-morrow, the first thing we should 
do is to put the finances into better order. If 
taxation were necessary for that purpose, the 
new Liberal Opposition would raise a cry 
amongst the constituencies ; and much more 
to the same effect he used to add.” This 
conduct seemed like a policy in 1841, when 
his party came into power with ninety majority. 
But Sir Robert Peel, as a few months showed, 
had no fixed general principles, no positive 
ideas, or fundamental views. Ireland he had 
called his “difficulty,” and he had no policy 
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with regard to it, and so also on Protection. 
Facile and impressible, he was ready to be 
moulded as circumstances would command, 
Burke said that true statesmanship presupposes 
“ presiding principles and prolific energy,” and 
that description is suitable not only to natures 
of the highest ruling powers, like Cwsar, 
Cromwell, or Napoleon. It characterises 
men like Walpole, Chatham, or Chatham’s son. 
But the career of such a man as we have been 
contemplating was never governed by fixed 
principles. He was in state politics little more 
than a great official index to the last state of 
the poll, real or reported. 

If, at that time, arty one had predicted that 
the chief of the proud Conservative connection 
would, in six years, utterly destroy it—that he 
would truckle to the dictation of a democratic 
league, and recant his views about protection 
to corn—that he would do so suddenly, and 
without giving any notice to his supporters— 
that, after boasting with arrogance in 1839 of 
his being at the head of “the gentlemen of 
England,” he would jeer and flout at them in 
1846 as “ monopolists ”—that he would panegy- 
rize Mr. Cobden—that he would conduct matters 
in such a manner as to make Parliament subor- 
dinate for the time to popular lecturers and an 
organized platform ; that, at the last moment, 
this Conservative chief .would scout all con- 
siderations of party honour, and contemptuously 
disregard the prescriptive ordinances of Eng- 
lish Parliamentary life; that he would carry 
out in office the policy which belonged to opposi- 
tion, and do so with cool and dogged indifference 
to reproaches cast upon him by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of his fullowers—we say, if all 
this had been predicted, people would have 
laughed at the prophet as one fit for Bedlam. 
Yet this Conservative chief—this leader of “ the 
geutlemen of England,” did all these things; 
ay! and he did them with a peculiar gross- 
ness of manner to the party that trusted him, 
and with a selfishness of purpose which cannot 
but leave a deep and heavy stain on the public 
reputation of a statesman, whose good and bad 
qualities were so singularly blended. Let peo- 
ple conclude as they please about the effects 
of Free Trade, the way in which Sir Robert 
Peel carried it can never be approved, unless 
Englishmen—Liberals or Tories—give up all 
their ideas about the obligations of political 
honour. 

Now, although there was no one who could 
have predicted in 1840 or 1841, that Sir Robert 
Peel would shatter the Conservative party in 
"46, and for many years blast its p: it is 
curious that, in 1844, Lord Melbourne, with 
great penetration, pierced through his designs, 
Lord Melbourne, as our readers may remem- 
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ber, was no free trader in corn ; “ foregad, my 
Lords,” he said on one occasion, “ the man who 
would think of abolishing the Corn Laws must 
be mad;” and, not long before his fall from 
power, his Lordship archly said—* Whoever 
touches the Corn Laws, my Lords, must go.” In 
1844, at an evening assembly at Viscountess 
Palmerston’s, Lord Melbourne chanced to find 
himself close by one of the most respected and 
influential of the literary supporters of the Whig 
connection, long and confidentially known to 
Lord Melbourne. “You will see that’ Peel,” 
said Lord Melbourne, “ will now turn about and 
squeeze the Manchester party. He has got 
every drop that he can out of the landed party ; 
he will now use up the commercial interest, and 
get all he can out of that, too.” And, after some 
remarks, Lord Melbourne continued, “Ah! 
you will see that what I now say will come to 
pass. At all events, Peel will try it.” When 
we were told privately, on the next day, of 
this curious conversation, we expressed our 
doubts that Sir R. Peel would act in the man- 
ner described, and Lord Melbourne's prediction 
was again carefully narrated. His Lordship 
was speculating only as to Peel’s intention ; as 
to what would be the final event of the struggle, 
he was not then discussing. 

In two years afterwards, Lord Melbourne 
sought and obtained a special audience from 
the Highest Personage. Royalty had con- 
tinued to look with a favouring regard on one 
of the most faithful servants whom Queen 
Victoria had ever employed. The interview 
was appointed at Windsor Castle ; its object, 
that of uttering a respectful protest against the 
total repeal of the corn-laws, and of demurring 
to the peculiar mode of operation followed by 
Sir R. Peel, was known to the Sovereign. It 
is not now, nor was it then, uny secret, that 
the Court had been always in favour of cheap 
corn, Lord Melbourne was received graciously, 
with the courtesy ever extended to him. 
After a time, the old statesman and ex-minister 
began upon the political subject of the day. 
He gave his opinion, and it was listened to with 
& gracious intimation that the Highest Person- 
age in the realm was of an entirely opposite 
way of thinking. Lord Melbourne, in a grave 
mood (and recent illness had then much shaken 
his health), proceeded respectfully to argue his 
views ; but, though the personal interview was 
not cut short, a playful but peremptory veto 


(which Lord Melbourne well understood) was 
placed on further remonstrances. ‘“ You have 
not seen my new improvements, my lord ”— 
was the gracefully pleasant mode in which Ma- 
jesty relieved itself from the old courtier’s 
warning voice, and the Queen herself led the 
way to show Lord Melbourne the new altera- 


tions at the Castie. Full of his subject—con- 
scious that he could not expect mauy such 
opportunities—profoundly loyal to his Sove- 
reign—Lord Melbourneagain essayed an attempt 
to win the ear of his Royal Mistress, but again 
came the veto—* Oh! but I forgot ; you have 
not seen the other changes which I have made 
here. There is much more that your lordship 
has to see”—and the old courtier had to give 
up the hope of further argument on the great 
question of the time. It was a strange thing 
that, after having in 1844 predicted the career 
of Sir R. Peel, Lord Melbourne should have 
been found, in 1846, endeavouring to in- 
terpose his advice against the pvulicy advo- 
cated by Sir R. Peel, so accurately foretold. 

But it is still stranger that, up to the present 
time, there has been no attempt to mark the 
excessive influence always possessed by “the 
Court” over the mind of Sir R. Peel. 

The fact is, that there is an overwhelming 
case to shew that “the Court” always hada 
daunting influence over Sir R. Peel, to an 
extent the reverse of praiseworthy in a British 
statesman. “I have served four Sovereigns,” 
was his own rather servile boast, and he 
might truly have added—“I have always 
endeavoured to accommodate myself to the 
Court.” Down to 1826, “the Court” was 
decidedly Anti-Catholic, and no one was more 
zealously Protestant than Sir R. Peel in the 
days when the Duke of York*(the next heir to 
the throne) made his “So help me God” 
declaration. The Duke of York died, and so 
did Lord Liverpool, and George the Fourth was 
ill. The Duke of Wellington became Premier, 
and the Duke of Clarence was likely before 
long to become King. Changes of a momen- 
tous character, unknown to the public, were 
taking place at Court and in the cabinet. In 
1828, the Duke of Wellington wrote a remark- 
able letter to Dr. Curtis, the Roman Catholic 
primate of Ireland, with whom his Grace had 
formed a friendly intimacy in Portugal. “If,” 
wrote the Duke. “we could bury the question 
(Catholic emancipation) in oblivion for a short 
time, I should- not despair of arriving at a 
satisfactory result.” Dr. Curtis showed that 
letter to the Marquis of Anglesey, and the 
notion of burying the question in oblivion for a 
short time was much and widely ridiculed. 

We now reveal for the first time the ideas 
that were in the Duke of Wellington’s mind at 
the time of his writing that letter. It was 
then privately known by the Duke of Wellington, 
that George the Fourth was far moreseriously ill 
of disease of the heart than was believed by the 
King himself, or by some of his medical 
attendants. “His Majesty can live at the 
furthest only for two years,” was the confiden- 
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tial and secret opinion given by a special 
medical authority (still alive), who had 
examined the King, and who positively 
pronounced that the valves of the heart were 
mortally affected, and that he had cataract of 
theeyes. Georgethe Fourth being certain to die 
soon, andthe Duke ofClarence (an emancipator) 
being his successor, “the Court” would then 
be at the other side of the question, and Sir R. 
Peel would not be the man, in calculating 
circumstances, to overlook the results of the 
change of sovereigns. 

i William, as it now is admitted, 
vacillated in 1832, and Sir R. Peel followed 
the example of the Court. When the King 
threw himself on the Duke of Wellington in 
1834, Sir R. Peel got improved nerve. But 
when the King died, and when Queen Victoria 
came to the throne, Sir R. Peel felt timid 
about “the Court.” At last, when the Whigs 
had exhausted at once the favour of “the 
Court” and the patience of the country, Sir R. 
Peel went into power. 

Is there in parliamentary memory another 
instance of a Minister who, with so large a 
majority in both Houses—with such influential 
classes at his back—with a baffled Opposition 
before him, and a united connection behind 
him—is there, we ask, another case of a Minis- 
ter with such large support, who exhibited 
himself in so tremulous an attitude, and who 
spread doubts so far and near by the spectacle 
of his obvious vacillations? He has acknow- 
ledged in his posthumous papers, that his 
opinions on the Corn Laws were taken up 
“without much serious reflection!” But he 
adhered to them down to 1845, and surely he 
had abundance of time for consideration. We 
fear, also, though he has been silent on this 
point in his posthumous papers, that “the 
Court” exercised an influence over him in 
1846, greater than he would have acknow- 
ledged to his supporters. But we have not 
space to enlarge on this point. 

On the general character of such a states- 
man, so slow in seeing great political truths, 
Count Cavour has not long since spoken the 
following words in the Sardinian Senate, which 
almost assume the tone of history— 

It is my opinion that Sir R. Peel would have left a 
much more illustrious name behind him, if, instead of 
having been compelled by circumstances to introduce 
reforms, he himself | had originated them, I think that 
Sir Robert Peel would have left behind him a fame 
unequalled in history if, instead of proposing the eman- 
=: of the Catholics in 1829, he had proposed it in 
1825; I think that his name would have eclipsed all 

of ancient and modern statesmen if the reform of 
the corn laws had been initiated in 1840—a good har- 
vest year—instead of being passed in consequence of 
the famine which desolated Ireland, and instead of be- 
ing in some measure a consequence of the potato disease. 
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In fact, if Sir Robert Peel had been the vy orn of 
reforms, he would at his death have left to his friends 
a political inheritance far different from that which he: 
bequeathed to them. If Sir R. Peel had associated 
his name and his career with successive reforms, there 
would be no need of recording at the present time a 
strange fact which has taken place in England— 
namely, that a party consisting of eminent men, in- 
cluding the most eloquent s er in parliament, and 
the most able legislators, had been completely routed 
at the late elections, 


And on the peculiar mode in which Sir R. 
Peel circumvented his followers, Monsieur 
Guizot, a partial critic, admits :-— 

In great conjunctures, this conflict of subtle and 
always rather obscure menceuvres, under an outward 
shew of perfect sincerity, is one of the weak points in 
representative government; and men of lofty charac- 
ter can alone surmount its embarrassments by simple, 
prompt, and bold recantation and words. I do not 
find that in these negotiations at this period Sir 
Robert Peel, or the Whigs, displayed this greatness of 
soul. The Whigs aimed at too much security, and 
Sir Robert at too much liberty. When men talk of 
saving a nation, they must be ready to accept some 
doubtful chances, and to make heavier sacrifices, 


But, in justice to “the Whigs” (of whom we 
are not the partisans), it must be recollected 
that Lord John Russell and his friends had 
committed themselves frankly, by having taken 
the initiative in advancing towards Free Trade. 
Lord John Russell had no opinions to recant ; 
he deceived no followers ; he betrayed no con- 
fidence ; he sacrificed no connection for the sake 
of his own aggrandizement, or for the investi- 
ture of his name with a clamorous popularity, 
unbounded and undiscerning in its nature, but 
unscrupulously obtained, and therefore most 
unlikely to last before a calm posterity. 

We could cite passages from numbers of 
independent organs of opinion, showing that in 
the most opposite directions a decided reaction 
has set in against the reputation of Sir Robert 
Peel. We content ourselves with reprinting 
the final verdict of the Zimes. Upwards of 
three months after the publication of his 
“ Papers,” the Zimes (14th and 16th April last) 
discussed his conduct at great length with much 
critical and literary talent ; and after recording 
its opinion, that “Sir Robert Peel’s conduct is 
not bettered by the publication of these me- 
moirs,” it proceeds :— 

It is simply a very sorry spectacle to find the most 
eminent passages of a life made up of long and tedious 
revelations. It is a spectacle damaging to public mo- 
rality, and from the effects of which we have not yet 
recovered, and it must necessarily cloud the fame of 
its author, when history comes to regard him, unbiassed 
by the predilections of his friends and contemporaries. 


So much for the character of Sir Robert Peel ; 
and as to his intellect it has been acutely re- 
marked by one of the most eminent critics of 
our time— 
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It would have been impossible in a o mind to 
have fallen into the contradictions which marked his 
career. By his own showing one part of his life was 
spent in building up prejudices, which the other part 
was spent in knocking down by Act of Parliament. 
That he should have been endowed with so high and 
so low an intellect—with a mind so nearly approaching 
originality, yet dever reaching it—with an organization 
so susceptible, yet never veined with the electric fire 
which transforms clay to genius, must be classed 
amongst the metaphysical mysteries which are fitter 
for marvel than criticism. 


Here we must conclude. The opinions we 
have cited are representations of the change of 
feeling towards the memory of Sir Robert Peel. 
From our own point of view we have adduced 
considerations which fully justify that change ; 
and it seems like moral] retribution, that, in Sir 
Robert Peel’s posthumous reputation, there 
should be a reaction and change of sentiment, 
similar to what had been too often witnessed in 
the political career of the Great Ambiguity. 

But Sir Robert Peel is now in his grave, and 
what men say or think of him can affect him only 
in that spiritual part, the fame which he left to 
his country, and the memory of his acts, which 
he bequeathed to his friends, It is time those 
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rankling resentments, and the recollection of 
former feuds connected with his extraordinary 
career, should cease. His reputation has now 
passed into history ; and it would become the 
adherents of that eminent statesman to consider 
well, whether they are really doing themselves 
or their country justice, by isolating themselves, 
and occupying a dubious position in politics ¢ 
We believe, sincerely, that the “Peel Papers,” 
taken in connection with other evidence, 
establishes clearly this truth:—That however 
able in affairs, in persuasion, in debate, Sir 
Robert Peel had not that peculiar kind of 
political genius which could form, after the 
examples of Walpole, Chatham, Pitt, or Fox— 
a great Parliamentary school. He was not a 
creative spirit. He was not a man suited for 
symbolising political ideas ; and Pret, therefore, 
is not the representative type which should be 
selected by aspiring politicians, with considerable 
originality and many patriotic aspirations, with 
brilliant eloquence and high personal and 
parliamentary qualities, that impart unborrowed 
lustre to their names. Their genius and 
individuality should not be compromised by 
subservience to past controversies. 





The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. Edited by Peter Cunnincuam. Now first 
Chronologically Arranged. Vols. 1, 2, 3—[in progress.] Bentley. 


Tr is instructive as well as amusing to observe 
what a change of fashion there is in the schools 
of literature which are popular at various 

i Some forty years ago, the literature 
of the eighteenth century was comparatively 
under a cloud. Jeffrey had pronounced the 
Queen Anne men over-rated. Byron had been 
obliged to vindicate Walpole. Bentham had 
described Dr. Johnson as “commonplace.” 
There was a general reaction in favour of the 
Elizabethan men, and of the old ballads. Our 
oe condemned Pope and even Dryden, as 

ordsworth did. Our humorists—like Lamb 
—went back, beyond the “ Spectator” and “Tat- 
ler,” to Fuller and Ben Johnson. The result 
was a break-up of the uniformity of style 
which had lasted up to the time of the French 
Revolution ; an increased force, variety, and 

ueness; and a corresponding chan 

ay pe tone and eb aces about litera- 
ture which pervaded society. We are still, and 
indeed will permanently be, affected by this 
revolution ; but just at present, taste (true to 
the great laws of action and reaction) is begin- 
ning to come round to the old favourites once 





more—as is remarkably shown in the publica- 
tion before us. Dr. Johnson—chiefly owing to 
Carlyle—is more thoroughly drawn and relished 
than ever. New editions of Addison and Swift 
are in the press, Pope has had a glut of 
biographers and editors, and is to appear again 
with new material, and all the honours, as soon 
as Mr. Croker’s health permits. There is a 
regular band of men working at the eighteenth 
century, of whom Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Forster, 
Mr. Dilke, Mr. Carruthers, and Mr. Cunning- 
ham, are among the most conspicuous. In a 
few years, Pope and Swift will be as familiarly 
quoted as ever they were; and by degrees, 
perhaps, we shall find ourselves tiring of their 
school again, and once more refreshing our- 
selves at more ancient fountains. Meanwhile, 
it is the business of a reviewer to recognise the 
trath of every literary movement of his day, to 
assign it its own place, aud to penetrate below 
the surface of what is vaguely called the 
“ fashion,” in order to see what vital significance 
is working below. 

This reaction, then, is no accidental change 
of taste, but part of the general reaction after 
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revolution, which is seen every where—in poli- 
tics, in literature, in life. France has an 
emperor again, and his court models its fashions 
on those of a hundred yearsago. Idealism and 
enthusiasm are less common among youth. 
Classical republicans are extinct. Milleuniums 
are at a discount. Old china has come into 
fashion once more. The world is in a worldly 
mood ; and hence it is taking to writers who 
reflect its features in an appropriate mirror—the 
delightfally dear mirror of the eighteenth cen- 
tury style. For the said reaction against 
Revolution now, is a kind of counterpart of 
the reaction which followed after the Civil 
Wars. Hence the age loves the literature of 
that period for the resemblance; this we take 
to be the secret of this revival, A modern 
young noble differs from the romantic Lord 
Daer of the French Revolution, as a youug 
“swell” of Anne's Court from Lord Falkland. 
“Panch” differs from Lamb, much as the 
town-ey wit of the “Tatler” did from the 
richer and quainter wit of Butler or Cowley. 
Thackeray’s influence is a similar sign. It is 
the tour of society—of the world—turned into 
literature ; and so is found to harmonize more 
with the age than the more sentimental, fan- 
tastic, aspiring genius of Dickens. We might 
go into all sorts of details to illustrate this 
proposition of ours; but the reader who can- 
didly considers what has been already said, will 
find it furnish him with a key to the details 
themselves. We are not making a complaint 
of the movement ; it is here, we may be sure, 
for some excellent reasons; and one result of 
it will be to purify our popular style from mere 
extravagance and absurdity. For, unquestion- 
ably, we did not enjoy the vast refreshment of 
the literature which arose with the Revolution, 
free from many drawbacks. Along with the 
fresh breezes and streams, came plaguy insects 
and masses of tangled weed. There is distur- 
bance as well as inspiration in the floods of a 
rainy season. 

But before we come to Walpole and his age 
—when the merits of the old school will de- 
mand recognition—let us first say a few words 
on his commentator, Mr. Peter Cunningham. 
And we have just, on the threshold, described 
that gentleman. He is a born commentator, 
as distinguished from an original author—and 
as distinguished (we are bound to add) from a 
critic. Let us not be supposed to be harsh here. 
There are good commentators—the class is 
necessary ; and it is a proof of modesty to com- 
ment in an age when ambition urges so many 
to create. Nay, there is a better chance of 
going down to posterity behind a great man’s 
carriage than in your own donkey-cart, which 
will never stand the long road. Mr. Peter 
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Cunningham likes a great man—itself a vast 
proof of good sense and good nature ; and what 
he likes he helps the world to understand. 
He “shows the tombs,” and is content with 
your sixpence, and without your praise, for 
the sake of the pious office. This we call an 
honourable literary employment, and we are 
glad to see it performed well. 

The reader, however, may like to see the 
distinction between commentator and critic 
more definitely drawn. Well, it is an impor- 
tant one—so marked, too—that, with regard to 
the ancients for instance, commentators are to 
critics as a thousand to one. A commentator 
explains the author’s meaning ; tells you who 
was consul when he wrote his satire on Bubo ; 
writes a note on the Acroceraunian mountains, 
or on the use of strigiles in the balneum, with 
equal indifference ; gives you the date of his 
wife’s death ; has a kick at the last commentator, 
as a nescio quis and a porcus—so accumulating 
a good deal of information enriched with 
parallel passages, and adding to your know- 
ledge in various ways. But higher work you 
are not to expect from him. What kind of man 
his hero would have been, had he lived ina 
modern age—what his place is in literature, 
viewing literature as an expression of the uni- 
versal mind and heart of man, divinely em- 
bodied according to race, religion, and institutions 
—these are out of the commentator’s province. 
For these you must go to your Goethe, or 
Coleridge, or Carlyle ; or, if you want them in- 
terpreted on a meaner scale, to your Jeffrey or 
Macaulay. Now, to make our application with- 
out offence, we classify the well-natured and 
well-informed Mr. Peter Cunningham with the 
commentator’s bard. For original insight we 
would back many men against him ; but very few 
persons alive are so well fitted to sprinkle the 
pages of an English author with matter illustra- 
tive of his life and history, and those of his con- 
temporaries. If he is not satisfied with this 
praise, we are sorry for it ; but no honest man, 
whose opinion is worth having, will give him 
more. And, after all, it is a great thing to think 
that, on migration to the Elysian Fields, one will 
have earned the right to shake a whole genera- 
tion of heroes by the hand. 

The idea of this edition isa good one. Wal- 
pole’s letters came out in batches—edited with 
various degrees of merit, and published at 
different times. This was an unsatisfactory state 
of things. They form a history of his times, 
and history above all things demands order. 
Mr. Cunningham’s will be a symmetrical pub- 
lication ; we shall have the letters as time pro- 
duced them, and so in a natural and congenial 
form. Formerly, to journey through them 
was like that disagreeable kind of travelling 
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where boat, rail, and coach have to be employed 
in succession, and the continuity of your re- 
flections is broken by perpetual changes. 

Mr. Cunningham, having hit on this idea, is 
performing it more suo. When a lord is men- 
tioned, you are not sent off to Brydges’ edition 
of Collins, but are accurately informed of his 
marriage, his offices, and his death, An ob 
scure author appears—you have a little bit of 
biography. There is a stroke of criticism—say 
—by Walpole ; at once comes a passage or two 
showing what Cowper, or Shenstone, or John- 
son, or Southey, or Guy said on the same subject. 
In sailing down the century, “ Peter” shows you 
the banks ; and in a general way—though no 
Cicero—he is a good cicerone. It might, indeed, 
be observed, that whereas the style of Mr. Cun- 
ningham ever inclines to the ponderous, all this 
light reading of his has made him apt to be frisky. 
Optat ephippia (Petrus) piger. There are little 
bits of gay affectation here and there ; he calls a 
small villa “a villakin;” he says of Mann’s 
letters to Walpole, that they are “ mighty dull ;” 
he calls a lady a “lively tattle,” with the air 
of a lounger at Wills’s or Button’s. But in his 
more dull (that is, his more natural) mood, he 
is ever ludicrously solemn. Once, we find such 
a note as this :— 


“The orange-girl was invariably a courtesan. — 
Cunntvenam.” 


The matter of fact decision of which is worthy 
of a Dutch commentator on Catullus. There 
are other points worth notice. He by no means, 
in some passages, gives the reader credit for the 
slightest information. Walpole happening to 
quote “with handkerchief and orange by his 
side "—we are immediately referred to this foot- 
note, “ Pope.—Cunnincuam.” The same com- 
pliment is similarly paid us several times over, 
and apropos of the most hackneyed lines of the 
most hackneyed authors. Yet we cannot charge 
our editor in this publication with what John- 
son calls “a rage for saying something where 
there is nothing to be said” Indeed, in a 
general way, he is very sparing of commentary ; 
and, to borrow an admirable figure from Scaliger, 
gives us very little sauce with our fish, Much 
of his work was ready done to his hand by Lord 
Dover and Mr. Wright, whose annotations, we 
are bound to say, lose nothing in comparison 
with Mr. Cunningham's. Of notes given, how- 
ever, we could have spared some. Walpole (in 
729 to Mann) tells him, “if you can, find me a 
pedestal ; it will at least look well in my auc- 
tion.” Forthwith, our eye is rudely summoned 
to the bottom of the page, to be regaled thus :-— 


** Walpole seems to have foretold the fate of Straw- 
berry Hill.—Cunsixenam.” 
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Surely, an Editor (in small capitals, too !) 
was not required to make so obvious a reflec- 
tion, When will annotators learn that a note 
is an interruption—that nothing can justify it 
but a real addition te the information in the 
text—and that, when it is not wanted, it is 
simply detestable ? 

Making, however, all deductions, this edi- 
tion of Walpole’s Letters was wanted, and will 
sell. It has recalled our attention with great 
pleasure to those singularly attractive speci- 
men’s of the last century’s literature, and to a 
name that will last as long as the language. 
Whatever the defects of Horace Walpole, few 
men have a better chance of prolonged remem- 
brance, for he is unique. It is not only that 
he is infinitely clever, but that he is alone in 
his own line. There is no other such contri- 
butor to our history or our literature ; and he 
is curious, just as his nick-nacks at Strawberry 
were curious, becatise the kind is rare. Like 
one of his “ warming-pans that had belonged to 
Charles the Second” (see Walpoliana\, the at- 
traction of him is in his oddness, and the im- 
possibility of finding his match. It is the 
case of an Englishman carrying to great per- 
fection a genius that is entirely un-English. 
He is a glorified gossip, an inspited trifler, a 
drawing-room magician. The exquisite plea- 
sure derived from him, stands im singular con- 
trast to the personal feeling he inspires. He 
is as popular as Goldsmith, and yet how few 
people love him! He even reminds us of a 
naughty couplet of Rochester’s— 

“For wits are treated just like common -——; 
First, they're enjoy’d, and then kick’d out of doors.” 


Lord Dover has remarked on the dislike of 
him by literary men ; and we remember being 
much surprised to hear the late Douglas 
Jerrold speak kindly of him, and praise the 
vindication ef him by Miss Berry from the 
attack of Macaulay. 

The truth is, that he was neither a great nor 
good man, such as some whom our literature can 
boast ; nor was he the incongruous monster that 
Macaulay has depicted. He was not a mere 
bundle of affectations—an union of the greatest 
this with the greatest that (which somehow, 
Mr. Macaulay, with his usual love of antithesis, 
makes nearly every body appear)—but a consis- 
tent and harmonious product of his age and 
his circumstances. He had good nature and 
right feeling, au fond; he was not insensible 
to noble emotions; he was singularly gifted 
with shrewdness and wit: all which good 
things, however, were kneaded up into no heroic 
proportions—were dashed and weakened by an 
effeminate temperament and constitution—and 
set to play under peculiar conditions of life. 
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In some respects he was a very small Pope, a 
female Pope, or Pope Joan ; winged, but with 
weak wings ; ever striving to fly over the wall 
of worldly convention, but fluttering down 
again and laughing both at the birds that 
could fiy, and those that dare not venture. 
What he wanted was not Aeart so much as 
stumach. His ambition and philanthropy both 
failed for want of stamina. He had not force 
to become a poet or a statesman, in both which 
directions he had tendencies; so he settled into 
a litterateur, and a political wit and writer of 
Memoirs. But even in this department he 
wanted strength for great and independent 
efforts ; he held on to his Quality with all the 
tenacity of a man who is afraid to depend on 
his nature alone, and was in perpetual fidgets 
about the due payment of his sinecures. So 
curious a combination made his writings as 
curious as they are. If he had been either in 
a higher or lower position in life, he would 
probably have been a greater man and a worse 
writer. Asa Duke of Bedford he would have 
played a good part in politics. But, entering 
public life the youngest son of a fallen states- 
man, he had not the stuff in him to rise in that 
career from a small beginning. Time soon 
showed him, too, that he was not (as he had 
once fancied) a powerful original genius, like 
Gray. Accordingly he remained through life, 
being exempted from the necessity of work, a 
dilettante, with occasional irregular aspirations 
at higher things. It is because his writings 
exactly reflect this peculiar position, that they 
have the fascination which they possess. They 
may, therefore, be said to be natwral with per- 
fect justice ; and, though sprivkled with atfecta- 
tions enough, to call these the “essence of the 
man,” is only a shallow, smart way of evading 
the problem of his character and genius. To 
cut the knot with a shiny blade is the way of 
a popular reviewer ; but such tricks can never 
be done without injustice to somebody. Wal- 
pole was not a first-rate man; but let every 
body have fair allowance made for him. 
As a thoughtful dilettante, then, Hvrace 
Walpole gradually found a style which is as 
iar to himself as ever man’s style was, and 
yet belongs to the period during which he 
formed it. Now, the merit of the style of that 
period lies chiefly in three things—ease, per- 
spicuity, elegance. People wrote, not as if 
thinking of books, but as if thinking of con- 
versation. There is a pleasant, social tone 
about their writings—an indescribable air of 
the world and of daily life, which yet never 
sinks into vulgarity or commonplace. As we 
have said, this was the product of the re- 
action after the Civil Wars ; it had begun with 
the Restoration, but the Anne period perfected 
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it. We do not expect ever to see this kind of 
literature excelled in its own kind of merits, 
though whether these are merits of the loftiest 
species is another question. And as Horace 
Walpole grew up in the Queen Anne literary 
tradition, to which he brought his own singular 
nature and experience of life, he formed for 
himself a variety of the fashionable kind of 
style, which is at once exquisitely colloquial, 
easy, and piquant. The style and life of the 
man are parts of each other, and such a style 
could only have been produced by that exact 
combination of character and circumstances, 
To imitate it would be absurd and pernicious ; 
but it deserves to be pointed out that these 
Letters have a special curiosity as proofs of the 
airy lightness and grace of which English style 
is capable. To be sure, there isa French air 
about them occasionally ; but at least Walpole 
wears it gracefully, and carries it off well. 
Here is a case in point :— 


If you should see in the newspapers, that I have 
offered to raise a regiment at Twickenham, am going 
with the expedition, and have actually kissed hands, 
don’t believe it ; though I own the two first would not 
be more i pee | than the last. I will tell you how 
the calamity befell me, though you will laugh instead 
of pitying me. Last Friday morning, I was very tran- 
quilly writing my Anecdotes of Painting—I heard the 
bell at the gate ring—lI called out, as usual, “ Not at 
home ;” but Harry, who thought it would be treason 
to tell a lie when he saw red liveries, owned I was, 
and came running up: “ Sir, the Prince of Wales is at 
the door, and says he is come on purpose to make you 
a visit!” There was I, in the utmost confusion, un- 
dressed, in my slippers, and with my hair about my 
ears; there was no help, insanum vatem aspiciet-—and 
down I went to receive him. Him was the Duke of 
York. Behold my breeding of the old Court; at the 
foot of the stairs 1 kneeled down, and kissed his hand. 
I beg your uncle Algernon Sidney’s pardon, but I could 
not let the second Prince of the blood kiss my hand 
first. He was, as he always is, extremely good- 
humoured; and I, as I am not always, extremely 
respectful. He stayed two hours, nobody with him 
bat Morrison; I showed him all my castle, the pic- 
tures of the Pretender’s sons, and that type of the 
Reformation, Harry the Eighth’s ——, moulded into a 
weight to the clock he gave Anne Boleyn. But observe 
my luck; he would have the sanctum sanctorum in 
the library opened: about a month ago I removed the 
MSs. in another place. All this is very well; but now 
fot the consequences; what was | to donext? I have 
not been in a Court these ten years, consequently have 
never kissed hands in the next reign. Could I leta 
Duke of York visit me, and never go to thank him? 
1 know, if I was a great poet, I might be so brutal, 
and tell the world in rhyme that rudeness is virtue ; 
or, if I was a patriot, I might, after laughing at Kings 
and Prinees for twenty years, catch at the first opening 
of favour and beg a place. In truth, I can do neither; 
yet I could not be shocking; I determined to go to 
Leicester-house, and comforted myself that i¢ was not 
much less meritorious te go there for nothing, than to 
stay quite away; yet I believe I must make a pil- 
grimage to Saint Liberty of Geneva before I am 
a purified, especially as | am dipped even at 
St. James's, 
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Touches here are very French ; and the tone 
quite Walpolian. Indeed, it is wonderful that, 
with such uniformity of tone, these letters 
should, even in vast quantities, prove enter- 
taining to the last. 

This arises from the dramatic interest which 
a strongly marked character is sure to inspire; 
but also from the fact, that there is ever fresh 
variety of incident—aH gathered with an es- 
pecial view to amusement. 

These Letters, in fact, exhibit the carious 
spectacle of a mind—capable of some of the 
highest intellectual exercises—systematically 
employing itself in getting mere amusement 
out of every thing. He seems to live for 
nothing else; and, let the theme be what it 
may, he makes this the one great object to be 
derived from it. Walpole saw in the course of 
his long life many great historical phenomena— 
the Rebellion of °45--the Seven Years’ War, 
—Methodism—changes of Ministry innume- 
rable—tragedies public and private—and the 
real fruit to him of every one of these was 
a crop of anecdotes. What Selwyn said— 
what squibs were produced—the quarrels— 
the tricks—the lies—the accidents—the shows 
—all the trivialties that floated on the surface 
of affairs—these were his favourite gatherings 
as the great time-stream rolled by. It was so 
with him from the inning. He went to 
the trial of the “ rebel dords,” in his earlier day, 
with no more conception of the deep, ancient 
sentiment involved in a rising in the cause of 
hereditary right, than was felt by the rabble of 
a Whig mug-house. Entertaining as his de- 
scriptions are, and full of the sharp esprit and 
worldly knowingness of his age and class—is 
there not a deep want felt in his account of 
these famous and hapless nobles—their trials 
and their executions? Turn to them, again, 
and just let us see :— 

Lord Kilmarnock is tall and slender, with an 
extreme fine person: his behaviour a most just mix- 
ture between dignity and submission ; ifin anything to 

be reprehended, a little affected, and his hair too 
exactly dressed fora man in his situation ; but when I 
say this, it is not to find fault with him, but to show 
how little fault there was to be found. Lord Cromartie 
is an indifferent figure, appeared much dejected, and 
rather sullen: he dropped a few tears the first day, 
and swooned as soon as he got back to his cell. For 
Lord Balmerino, he is the most natural brave old 
fellow I ever saw: the highest intrepidity, even to 
indifference. At the bar he behaved like a soldier and 
a man ; in the intervals of form, with carelessness and 
humour, He pressed extremely to have his wife, his 
pretty , with him in the ‘lower. Lady Cromartie 
only sees her husband through the grate. not choosing 
to be shut up with him, as she thinks she can serve 
him better by her intercession without: she is big 
with child and very handsome : so are their daughters. 
When they were to be brought from the Tower in 
separate coaches, there was some dispute in which the 
axe must go—old Balmerino cried, ‘‘ Come, come, put 





it with me.” At the bar, hte plays with his fingers 
upon the axe, while he talks to the gentleman-gaoler; 
and one day somebody coming up to listen, he took 
the blade and held it like a fan between their faces. 
During the trial, a tittle boy was near him, but not 
tall enough to see; he made room fot the'child and 
placed him near himself. 
* * * * * 


When the Peers were going to vote, Lord Foley 
withdrew, as too well a wisher; Lord Moray, as 
nephew of Lord Balmerino—and Lord Stair, as, I 
believe, uncle to his great-grandfather. Lord Windsor, 
very affectedly, said, ‘I am sorry I must say, guilty 
upon my honour.” Lord Stamford would not answer 
te the name of Henry, having been chistened Harry— 
what a great way of thinking on such an occasion! I 
was diverted too with old Norsa, the father of my 
brother’s concubine, an old Jew that kept atavern ; 
my brother [Qrford], as Auditor of the Exchequer, 
has a gallery along one whole side of the court ; I said, 
“T really feel for the prisoners!” old Issachar replied, 
** Feel for them! pray, if they had succeeded, what 
would become of al/us ?” When my Lady Townshend 
heard her husband vote, she'said, ‘‘ I always knew my 
Lord was. guilty, but I never thought he would own it 
upon his honour.” Lord Balmerino said, that one of 
his reasons for pleading not gui/ty, was, that so many 
ladies might not be disappointed of their show. 


* * * * * * 


I must tell you a bon-mot of George Selwyn’s at the 
trial. He saw Bethel’s sharp visage looking wistfully 
at the tebel lords; he said, “What a shame it is to 
turn her face to the prisoners till they are condemned.” 
If you have a mind for a true foreign idea, one of the 
foreign ministers said at the trial to another, “ Vrai- 
ment ¢ela est auguste.” “Oui,” replied the other, 
“cela est vrai, mais cela n’est pas royale.” 

I am assured that the old Countess of Brrol made 
her son Lord Kilmarnock go into the rebellion on pain 
of disinheriting him. I don't know whether I told you 
that the man at the tenhis-court protests that he has 
known him dine with the man that selis pamphlets -at 
Storey’s Gate; “and,” says he, “ he would often have 
been glad if I would have taken him home to dinner.” 
He was certainly so poor, that in one of his wife’s in- 
tercepted letters she tells him she has plagued their 
steward for a fortnight for money, and can get but 
three shillings. Can any one help pitying such dis- 
tress? 1 am vastly softened, too, about Balmerino’s 
relapse, for his. on was only granted him to engage 
his brother’s vote at the election of Scotch peers. 


7” bd ™ . * 


I have been this morning at the Tower, and passed 
under the new heads at Temple Bar, where people 
make a trade of letting spying-glasses at a halfpenny 
alook. Old Lovat arrived last night. I saw Murray, 
Lord Derwentwater, Lord Traquair, Lord Cromartie 
and his son, and the Lord Provost at their respective 
windows. The other two wretched Lords are in dismal 
towers, and they have stopped up ‘one of old Bal- 
merino’s windows because he talked to the populace; 
and now he has only one, which looks directly upon 
all the scaffolding. ‘They brought in the death-war- 
rant at his dinuer. His wife fainted. He said, “ Lieu- 
tenant. with your damned warrant you have spoiled 
my lady’s stomach.” He has written a sensible letter 
to the Duke to beg his intercession, and the Duke has 
given it to the King; but gave a much colder answer 
to Duke Hamilton, who went to beg it for Lord Kil- 
marnock: he told him the affair was in the King’s 
hands, and that he had nothing to do with it. Lord 
Kilmarnock, who has hitherto kept up his spirits, 
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grows extremely terrified. I will be difficult to make 
you believe to what heights of affectation or extrava- 
gance my Lady Townshend carries her passion for my 
Lord Kilmarnock, whom she never saw but at the bar 
of his trial, and was smitten with his falling shoulders, 
She has been under his windows; sends messages to 
him; has got his dog and his snuff-box; has taken 
lodgings out of town for to-morrow and Monday night, 
and then goes to Greenwich; forswears conversing 
with the bloody English, and. has taken a French 
master. She insisted on Lord Hervey’s promising her 
he would not sleep a, whole night for my Lord Kilmar- 
nock, “and in return,” says she, “ never trust me more 
if I am not as yellow as a jonquil for him.” She said 
panty | tother day, ‘Since. I saw my Lord Kilmar- 
nock, [ really think no more of Sir Harry Nisbett than 
if there was no such man in the world.” But of alt 
her flights, yesterday was the strongest. George Sel- 
wyn dined with her, and not thinking her afitiction so 
serious as she. pretends, talked rather. jokingly of the 
execution. She burst into a flood of tears and rage; 
told him she now believed all his father and mother 
had said of him; and with a thousand other reproaches 
flung upstairs. 


These are complete pictures of his mind 
as poured out to intimate friends, and show 
what points naturally attracted him. It is true 
that, his very trifling is intellectual, and that he 
loved anecdotes because they showed character; 
but still there is—if we may use the expression 
—a fundamental levity in the man which 
stamps him as second-rate. It is not the.play- 
fulness of a Rabelais, who laughs at the world, 
fron: the.deep old view of Dempcritus, as being 


a mere bubble in the sea of eternity. The. 


world was too dear to Horace for that. He 
laughed, but he trembled too, and, with all his. 
Democritus airs, was out of his,wits with terror 
at the mere idea of being laughed at in St. 
James's ; this we know on the best authority, 
and it harmonises exactly with his style. 
What differences him from mere men-of-the- 
world, whose vanity, indelence, and caprice, he 
shared. largely—is. the little drop of something 
nobler in, his nature, which works in him now 
and then, and seems to raise him beyond him- 
self. For this one can pardon a good deal of 
spite, cant, and affectation, and even that mor- 
bid jealousy of great authors—so natural to a 
dilettante—whieh broke out in him incessantly, 
like a disease—and made him abuse and depre- 
ciate Voltaire, Rousseau, Dr. Johnson, Sterne, 
and Goldsmith! His very talent is fatal to 
him in this matter ; for we know that he felt 
these men’s parts, and his irritation is expressed, 
80, frequently that it is plainly provoked by 
their renown, To have been a first-rate author, 
Walpole would have sacrificed Strawberry Hill ; 
but he. was too keen to delude himself on the 
point, and too vain to acquiesce in inferiority ; 
80 he professed to be indifferent to the object 
altogether, und diverted his anxious egotism 
in a score of ways—in architecture, in virtu, in 
letter-writing, in fashion, in cynicism. He was 
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at once a better man than he pretended to be, 
and a worse man than he would have cared to 
think himself. His eharacter has a historic 
importance when we view him as a fair type 
of the clever London man of quality of that age ; 
and let it be ever remembered that he honestly 
could not understand why the Elizabethans 
made such a fuss about Sir Philip Sidney—and 
that he under-rated Spenser. 

His Letters—we repeat—are unique. There 
are several letter-writers of higher literary 
merit, but at talking with a pen in his hand, 
nobody ever surpassed him, Even his twaddle 
is piquant: and, though he wants the blood 
and sap of such epistolary performers as Cicero 
and Byron, he will be as long remembered as, 
and always more read than, these famous men. 
As Macaulay truly says, he is never dull A 
certain easy, pleasant way of telling a story has 
become his—from nature first, but also from 
that continuous practice which makes conjurers 
in style asin diablerie. Hehad long habituated 
himself to— 

Seeing only what is fair, 
Sipping only what is.sweet. 

Collecting all kinds of pretty curiosities, bits 
of painted glass, bijouteries, quaint rich furniture, 
and anecdotes, traits of character, bits of gossip 
and scandal, as the intellectual correlatives of 
these. Strawberry Hill was. an image of his 
mind, and he. filled his mind—-as he did that 
little castle—with a sort of intellectual virtu. 
The Pitts and Pelhams, the King Georges and 
Lady Townshends, supplied him, with fragments 
of speculation, and piquant bits of character to 
amuse himself with, just answering to the 
collection he accumulated at Strawberry. No 
vehicle could suit such a mind and character so 
well as the epistolary ; for the freedom of letter- 
writing allows of egotism and all kinds of play- 
fulness, while it exeuses a man for putting the 
best face on every thing that concerns. himself. 
Thus, a paragraph like the following. (written 
in 1755) gives as good a notion of the light nd 
admari tone of Walpole, yet with a thread of 
serious feeling running through it, as the best 
autobiography could :—. 


The state of affairs is much altered since my last 
epistle that persuaded you of the distance of a war, 
So haughty and so ravenous an answer came from 
France, that my bord Hertford: does not go. As a 
little islander, you.may be very easy: Jersey is not 
prey for such fleets as are likely to encounter in the 
channel in April. You must tremble in your Bigend- 
ian capacity, if you mean to figure as a good citizen. 
I sympathise with you extremely in the interruption it 
will give to our correspondence. You, in an inactive 
little spot, cannot wish more impatiently for every post 
that has the probability of a letter, than I, in all the 
turbulence of London, do constantly, never-failingly, 
for letters from you. Yet by my busied, hurried, 
amused, irreguJar way of life, you would not imagine 
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that I had much time to care for my friends. You 
know how late I used to rise: it is worse and worse: 
I stay late at debates and committees ; for, with all our 
tranquillity and my indifference, I think I am never out 
of the House of Commons: from thence, it is the fashion 
of the winter to go to vast assemblies, which are fol- 
lowed by vast suppers, and those by balls. Last week 
I was from two at noon till ten at night at the House : 
I came home, dined, new-dressed myself entirely, went 
to a ball at Lord Holdernesse’s, and stayed till five in 
the morning. What an abominable young creature! 
But why may not I be so? Old Haslang* dances at 
sixty-five ; my Lady Rochford without stays, and her 
heron’ the new groom of the stole, dance. In short, 
when Secretaries of State, Cabinet councillors, Foreign 
ministers, dance like the universal ballet in the Re- 
hearsal, why should not I—see them? In short, the 





* Count de Haslang, many years minister from Ba- 
varia to the British court.—Eb. 1837. 


Natural Religion. By M. Junes Suvoy. Translated by J. W. Cote. 


Tuts treatise has already in a short time 
reached the third French edition. We are 
glad therefore to welcome in an English dress 
a work which, in spite of the abstruse nature of 
the subject of which it treats, has met with 
such general attention amongst our neighbours. 
The cause of its popularity is perhaps to be 
sought more in the temper of the times in 
which we live, than in any thing particularly 
new or striking in M. Simon’s volume. For 
truly it may be said of the moral world at this 
day, “the foundations of the great deep are 
broken up,” and many a spirit hovers like 
Noah’sdove over the angry waters of controversy, 
“ finding no rest for the sole of her foot.” Old 
arguments, whether for or against the founda- 
tions of our faith, which former generations of 
combatants wielded without suspicion of their 
faultiness, have been by common consent cast 
aside and forgotten ; fresh and more formidable 
weapons have been brought into the field; 
nay, the field itself has been shifted—and we 
look on the polemics of bygone ages much as 
we might regard the ruins of some old feudal 
castle, whose position and construction, admi- 
rably adapted for resisting the attack of archers, 
are powerless now that the word avtillery has 
acquired a new and more terrible meaning. 
The coarse and vulgar blasphemies of the “ Age 
of Reason” only now excite our wonder and 
pity that such 2m should ever have re- 
uired serious refutation. The writings of the 
ist reveal in palliation, if not in 
excuse of their misbelief, a church in its visible 
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true definition of me is, that I am a dancing senator— 
Not that I do dance, or do any thing by being a sena- 
tor: but I go to balls, and to the House of Commons 
—to look on: and you will believe me when I tell you, 
that I really think the former the more serious occu- 
pation of the two; at least the performers are most in 
earnest. What men say to women, is at least as sin- 
eere as what they say to their country. If perjury can 
give the devil a right to the souls of men, he has titles 
by as many ways as my Lord Huntingdon is descended 
from Edward II, 

We may now leave Walpole, under Mr. 
Cunningham’s editorship, to the reader. We 
have given fair-play to both ; and though the 
reaction with which we set out, may possibly 
not last many years among our novelty-seeking 
public, we are anxious that, while it does last, 
the eighteenth century men should have full 


justice done them. 


London: Bentley, 1857. 


aspect so utterly corrupt, that the revulsion 
from such Christianity to its farthest opposite 
seems almost a natural step; but their thunders, 
which fell with such overwhelming force on the 
edifice they sought to overthrow, roll, thank 
God, harmlessly enough over our heads who 
breath a purer air, and have abundant evidence 
on all sides that our faith is not a worn-out 
superstition, but a living energetic Principle 
of good. 

The danger to which that faith is exposed at 
present, is far more insidious. Numberless, 
pleasant, and flowery paths tempt the inquirer 
from the Temple of Truth, by easy gradations, to 
the cloud-land of Pantheism. Insensibly we 
are invited to exchange the om of the Creed 
for the Té @i of the Philosopher ; to let go our 
belief in an ever-present God and Father, and 
accept instead a mere Aninea mundi, and part 
with a person in exchange for a principle. 
The Tempter offers to set us on a pinnacle of the 
Temple, from which in serene repose we may 
look down upon the religious systems that 
agitate and engross inferior minds; he repre- 
sents to us Christianity (to use the words of 
the foremost exponent of the school in this 
country) as « Theophany, yet not the Theo- 
phany, and bids us contemplate its various 
phases; not to consider which is most true, 
but which is best adapted to the temperaments 
of different nations, and the requirements of 
different times—and regard not its outward 
forms merely, but its inmost doctrines and 
earth-born expressions of the religious senti- 
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ments of the heart, rather than revelations to 
the heart of man, of that which, without God, 
we should have sought to know in vain. 

This system professes to regard the Bible 
with great respect; but then it covers with 
the same ewgis the Koran and the Vedas. 
Acknowledging (which is of course indisput- 
able) that all good wherever found comes from 
God, it accepts the Christian scheme simply, 
because of all existing forms of religion it 
seems to combine the most good with the least 
error—not as possessing any peculiar.or inde- 
feasible right to our. allegiance. 

It is impossible to read the most favourite 
works of our modern poets, or the debates in 
parliament, or the. leading articles in our news- 
papers, without seeing how widely this spirit 
is pervading all classes of society. Religion, in 
a word, is becoming more and more subjective, 
a matter of taste and feeling, of education or 
latitude. We are in danger of losing the great 
unchangeable object of all faith—a living.God, 
in whom we live and by whom we are taught ; 
and so, like mariners of old, when sun. and stars 
were. hidden from their sight, we drift about 
with nothing but clonds and mist over us, and 
a stormy and treacherous. sea beneath our 
feet. 

Can Natural Theology help us in this strait ? 
Is there enough in the world around and with- 
in us—enough in the constitution of Nature, 
and the moral and physical structure of man, to 
warrant us in concluding that there is an in- 
telligent and beneficent author of Nature and 


of man, to whom we are responsible for our. 


actions, and from whom we may expect to be 
rewarded or punished for those actions here or 
hereafter—enough to deliver us from the 
crushing fear lest we be but parts of a vast ma- 
chine, ploughing its undeviating course through 
time and space, in, obedience to an unalterable 
destiny, with no more anxiety for. the good of 
its individual components, than the piston of a 
steam-engine might be supposed to. feel for the 
boiler, or the mainspring of a watch for the 
minute-hand ? 

M. Simon answers this question in the affir- 
mative, and in the short but well-reasoned little 
volume before us, he has given with great 
modesty, the result of the labours of former 
writers, together. with his own independent 
researches in this field. 

He sets before us comprehensively. the sum- 
total of what he considers reason, without the 
aid of revelation, is able to tell us concerning 
God and ourselves, and the relations naturally 
subsisting between him as our Creator and us 
as his creatures. The great extent of the sub- 
ject. thus covered, precludes the author from 
entering into those details which form the most 
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attractive part of Paley’s great work, and this 
necessarily makes the book what is called 
hard reading. Still the truly French vivacity 
of the style, and the aptness of the occasional 
illustrations, relieve it from all charge of dul- 
ness. It is also a strictly popular treatise ; the 
language is intelligible to all, and is not dis- 
figured by the philosophical jargon which warns 
off the uninitiated from the attempt to master 
German metaphysics. 

But having said this much in its favour, we 
must enter our protest against. the assumption 
that Natural Theology is at all able to stand the 
brunt of such a battle. “Canst thou by search- 
ing find out God?” is a question which the 
Christian must always answer in the negative. 

We believe with Pascal— 

“Tous ceux qui cherchent Dieu hors de 
Jesus Christ, et qui s'arrétent dans la nature, 
ou ils ne tronvent aucune lumiére qui les satis- 
fasse, ou ils arrivent 4 se former un moyen de 
connaitre Dieu et de le servir sans mediateur 
et par 1a ils tombent ou dans l'atheism ou dans 
le. déesm ; qui sont. deux choses que la religion 
chrétienne abhorre presque éga]ment.” 

M. Simon’s own book presents a sufficient 
proof of the danger here indicated; for in 
attempting to trace, by the help of reason alone, 
the moral relations between man and God, he 
discards those two, correlative truths which 
really are to the Christian the strongest links 
that bind the creature to, the Creator—the 
doctrine of a special providence, and the duty 
of prayer. 

Of course, these must stand or fall together. 
If God governs the world by such general 
laws as secure the welfare of his creatures in 
the aggregate, but cannot be modified for the 
benefit of the individual, then indeed prayer, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, is a mockery, 
and the following argument admits of no re- 
ply :— 

In running across a plain, suddenly the ground gives 
way, and I amthrown down. “Save me, 0 — fod 
is the cry which nature inspires me to utter. But how 
will God save me? By a miracle, in suspending the 
action of the laws of gravity? No—sych an expecta- 
tion, never crosses my mind. I implore God to find 
me some protecting stay, instead of allowing me to 
sink into the abyss. But this. branch or support is 
there, in the very direction of my body. If it were so 
placed before I uttered my Pe er, I have prayed 
needlessly ; if it were not, and, has placed it at the 
moment, the miracle is not less surprising than would 
be a suspension of the laws of gravity. Thus, my 
prayer, seriously addressed, becomes the formal 
demand of amiracle. In-reality, it is but the unreflect- 
ing instinct of a weak being, who feels that he is about 
to perish, and invokes the God from whom he derives 
his existence. If we were always sensible of what we 
do when we pray, we should not so readily ask for 
miracles, neither should we request them, to obtain 
another day upon earth, of absence from God. 
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But if we are not to implore Heaven either in pain 
or trouble, for what can we legitimately pray? We 
may ask for strength, resignation, and virtue, for the 
benefit of the soul, rather than for the advantage of 
the body; for what is our destiny rather than for what 
belongs to our probation. Such is the only true and 
lawful prayer. We ought not tosay, ‘0 God, make 
my corn to grow,” but, “Give me strength to sow,” or 
rather, “Console me if I have gathered no harvest.” 
We should not exclaim, “Grant that I may win my 
lawsuit,” but, “ Let the suit be gained by him who has 
justice on his side, and, if I am to lose, let me bear the 
disappointment with the fortitude of a man.” 

This is the description of prayer we are now speak- 
ing of, and as in reality it amounts to no more than a 
firm desire to do what is right, and an aspiration 
towards God, there is nothing in this which is not 
perfectly reconcilable to divine immutability. 


M. Simon professes to be a firm believer in 
revelation—he is obliged therefore to attempt 
to show that this account of prayer is not 
contrary to the word of God. . 

This he does by confounding, strangely 
enough, Prayer with Praise, as though they 
were the same thing, or (he says) we must 
regard prayer as a “sanctifying aspiration,” 
efficacious in itself without the intervention of 
God ; i. ¢, in plain words, it is good for us to 
make believe that God hears us, though in 
truth he does no such thing. Lastly, he 
suggests that, if we must make a request to God, 
and expect him to hear us, it should be after 
the pattern of Plato’s prayer—* Mighty Jupiter, 
give us all true benefits, whether we ask them 
or not, and remove from us all evils even when 
we blindly demand them.” 

We cannot believe that this explanation 
can satisfy the ‘author himself; we are sure it 
will not convince one of his readers. M. 
Simon does not dare to take the pattern prayer 
in exemplification of his argument, but is forced 
to take refuge in a heathen aspiration of the 
vaguest kind.* 





* The Christian explanation of the difficulty which 
embarrasses M. Simon appears to be briefly this. Let 
us admit fully that God's laws are immutable, that all 
his dealings with his creatures are pre-determined, that 
no prayer of ours can alter that which was unal- 
terably fixed from the beginning, or change the course 
of nature, what reason have we for thinking that 
these very prayers of ours may not be parts of this 
course of nature—links in that chain of causation 
which was A farts cag and foreseen by Him who 
“ knoweth end from the beginning?” Why may 
not “ask and ye shall have” be as immutable a law 
of God's vidence as, e. g,, the law of attraction? 
If Physical fores are at week to-day which to-morrow 
will infallibly result in a tree falling to the ground, 
why may not a prayer I utter to day be a foreknown 
element in a series of effects which will result in my 
not being crushed by that tree in its fal] ? 

Because the agents in the one ease are cognizable 
by the senses, beeause we can test the force of gravity 


pelle po aeded deeay; aud in the other the modus 
iis e our understanding—are we therefure 


This instance sufficiently proves the danger 
of taking Natural Theology as an independent 
guide totruth. But not only do we think it an 
unsafe guide; it is also, taken alone, a power- 
less instrument of persuasion. We venture to 
affirm confidently, that no man ever was con- 
vinced of the being of God by the elaborate 
arguments of Leibnitz or Clarke. “Les 
preuves de Dieu metaphysiques (we again 
quote Pascal) sont si eloignées du _ raison- 
ment des hommes et si impléquies qu’elles frap- 
pent peu ; et quand cela servirait a quelques 
uns ee ne serait que pendant l’instant qu’ils 
voient cette demonstration ; mais une heure 
aprés ils craignent de s’étre trompés.” M. 
Simon furnishes us with a singularly apt iilus- 
tration of this :— 


It is related of Diderot, that hearing, on a particular 
occasion, the ordinary scholastic proofs of the exis- 
tence of God expounded, he became a sudden believer; 
and, in the warmth of his enthusiasm, ran to seek a 

hilosopher, one of his intimate friends, that he might 
induce him to participate in his own recent conversion, 
He met him in a printing-office; opened the sub- 
ject, detailed his arguments with the intemperate 
fervour by which he was ever characterised, but 
encountered a mind utterly closed against conviction. 
Diderot persevered, appealed to the heart of his 
listener, and urged him with the most impassioned 
expostulations; he considered his friend lost by his 
atheism, depicted his miserable condition in glowing 
colours, and implored him with tears to become a 
convert. The other remained unshaken, replied to 
all the arguments, refuted and turned them into 
ridicule, restored the equanimity of the zealot, and 
concluded by extinguishing his fire and new-born 
faith. The apostleship of Diderot lasted only for an 
hour. His belief was destroyed as rapidly as it had 
been conceived, and he came out of the inquiry a 
more obstinate unbeliever than ever. If this anecdote 
be true, it does not prove that the demonstrations of 
the schools are bad in themselves, but it teaches us 
not to attach much value to such sudden revolutions 
of opinion, and to judge how little can be expected 
from an isolated faith which has only a few logical 
arguments to oppose to the obscurities and deficiencies 
of thought, the thousand objections of the incredulous, 
the difficulties of life, and the fears of death. He 
alone has a true faith who accustoms himself to live 
with God in heart and meditation, to find him at the 
end of all his researches, to include him in all his 
hopes. Let us accept no demonstration of the eternal 
existence of a supreme being, except one so over- 
powering, and so completely interwoven with our 





to affirm the one and deny the possibility of the other? 
Surely this is to make our ignorance a limit of God's 
wer. 

M. Simon calls such special providences miracles, and 
so they are—they stand or fall with the gospel miracles. 
Neither, properly understood, are interruptions of God’s 
established order, but rather (as the Evangelists truly 
call them,) enuiia, signs that “ He worketh hitherto”— 
Evidences of his fatherly care over all his creatures— 

roofs that not a sparrow falls to the ground without 
Him. For a fuller discussion of this important topic, we 
would refer the reader to “ Hitchcock’s Religion of 


Geology.” 
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convictions, that it cannot disappear from the mind 
without leaving behind it solitude and despair. 


Mast we, then, discard altogether the study 
of Natural Theology as either a dangerous or 
a fruitless labour? By no means. We hold 
with Bacon :— 


“ Naturalem Philosophiam, post verbum Dei, 
certissimam superstitionis medicinam, eandem 
probatissionam fidei alimentum esse. Itaque 
meritd religioni tanquam fidatissimam et accep- 
tissimam ancillam attribui, cim altera volun- 
tatem Dei, altera potestatem manifestet.” 
What we would protest against is, that the 
“ancilla” should set herself up as mistress, and, 
not content with manifesting the power of God, 
should over boldly seek to demonstrate also his 
will. 

Unsafe and unsatisfactory when procured 
apart from Revelation, it is a most valuable— 
may we not say an essential /—tributary to the 
evidence on which we accept the written word 
of God : (for, as Lord Brougham remarks, Reve- 
lation might be untrue, though Natural Theo- 
logy were admitted; but the former cannot 
be true if the latter is false.) Like Elisha’s 
staff, it is powerless, possibly mischievous, in 
the hands of the mere theorizer ; but it is full 
of life, giving power when grasped by the true 
prophet. 

The goodness of God, as shown in creation, 
renders a revelation probable—and also gives 
considerable @ priori support to the main truths 
of that revelation, as, ¢. g., a future state, and 
the doctrine of rewards and punishments. 
Moreover, the force of the negative proof de- 
rived from Natural Theology is very great. 
This is well shown by M. Simon in his argu- 
ment against the Pantheists. If, he reasons, 
the existence of evil in the world is alleged to 
prove that God couid not have made the world, 
still more does it demonstrate that the world 
cannot be a part of God :— 


A substance which necessarily produces evil, and is 
at the same time the necessary receptacle of evil, can- 
not be absolute perfection. A whole, of which evil 
constitutes a part, may be good; but it cannot be the 
all-good. It is not the ideal of perfection, for I can 
imagine another whole from which eyi] shall be ex- 
cluded. A body may be beautiful, although it has a 
wound ; but it would be lending ourselves to voluntary 
blindness to pretend that the beauty would not be in- 
creased if the wound were removed. 


Again ;— 


The Pantheists endeavour to turn the entire argu- 
ment between them and us, on substance. How is it 
they do not see that it is quite as difficult to reconcile 
the existence of human liberty with the unity of God ? 
There are not two questions, but one. Since they are 
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afraid to limit the divine substance by the co-existence 
of another substance distinct from it, they ought also 
to hesitate, from the same motives, before they limit 
divine power by the co-existence of*another power. 
It signifies little whether we suppose, separated from 
God, a substance or a free power. Or rather, of these 
two ideas, a substance and a free power, the second is 
the clearest, the most decided, and that which best con- 
veys the notion of a separate reality, of an individual 
existence. Strictly speaking, we may confound the 
rest; but it is quite impossible to thrust into one, two 
distinct liberties struggling against each other. 


These are home thrusts. This whole chapter 
may be advantageously consulted to show the 
value of Natural Theology as a defensive weapon. 
We cannot demonstrate by its help the fact of 
creation. Within our range of experience 
matter has never been produced, and never 
perished. Amidst all its protean changes of 
form, we have no evidence that there is an atom 
more or an atom less, in the whole visible crea- 
tion, than there was a thousand years ago. 
But it does suffice to show that the hypothesis 
of the eternity of matter is inconsistent with 
the idea of God, Though unable to guide us 
into the true theory, it will not suffer us to be 
betrayed into taking up a false one. We must 
refer our readers to the work itself for the 
elucidation of this point. 

But we believe the main use, the chief glory 
of the science, consists in the comfort and en- 
couragement it affords to the Christian phi- 
losopher, when it sets before him, revealed in 
the world of sense, the same all-wise and all- 
good Being, whom he has learnt from the pages 
of inspiration to call his Father. 

Especially at times (and they full to the lot 
of the truest and noblest spirits), when faith in 
the unseen grows faint, how good is it to be 
able to take heart from the things that are 
seen! When clouds and mists shut out the 
brightness of the sun from our view, how 
cheering to turn to the dusty high-road along 
which we are journeying, and find even 
there abundant evidence that we are in the 
right way—to meet, as it were, with guide- 
posts and milestones throughout our path, all 
telling the same story, and refreshing us with 
the certainty that we are going homewards, 
though for the present the journey’s end is not 
in sight! 

For the mind that has the clue to read 
aright all the wondrous records of goodness and 
design that any created thing (man’s self most 
of all) unfolds to the reverent inquirer, how 
satisfactorily must be each lesson learnt from 
that exhaustless book! How ample the evi- 
dence equally contributed by the greatest and 
least of his works—by the far distant nebula, 
the microscopic insect—that one design, one 
order, reigns throughout the universe, and that 
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He who made all things, has made them very 
good 


“Oh?! what a glory doth this world put on, 
For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well perform’d, and days well spent! 
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For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves, 
Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teach. 


ings. 
He shall so hear the solemn _ that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 

To his last resting-place without a tear.” 





A Critical History.of the Language and Literature of Antient Greece. By Wittiam Mure, 
of Caldwelk Vol. V. Longmans, 1857. 


Tue present volume of Colonel Mure’s ela- 
borate work embraces what Mr. Cobden would 
eall “all the works of Thucydides,” followed 
by those of Xenophon, and concludes with short 
but complete notices of Ctesias, Theopompus, 
Ephorus, and a variety of other historians who 
only survive in fragments. There can, we 
think, be no doubt that in this book, so far as 
it has yet proceeded, we have the best existing 
history of ancient Greek Literature. We have 
kept up our acquaintance with it from its 
commencement, and find that the large promises 
held out by the judicious treatwwent of Homer 
have been amply fulfilled as regards subsequent 
writers, It is one of the best examples of that 
manner of discussing classical antiquity, with 
which the public has been rendered familiar by 
Mr. Grote’s mussive volumes ; and, while dis- 
playing an equally great familiarity with the 
writers to whom it relates, it is far superior to 
Mr. Grote in the important particulars of taste 
and style. The» manner to which we allude 
is that which may be considered peculiarly 
the modern manner, in contradistinction to that 
which was prevalent during the last century, 
and the vestiges of which are still traceable in 
that elegant tragment of the lamented Professor 
Muller, which Dr. Donaldson of Cambridge has 
undertaken to complete. 

In the time of our grandfathers, ancient and 
modern literature seem to have been divided 


‘by a sort of gulf, over which whosoever passed 


seemed at once to assume a different air and 
style from that which was customary in dealing 
with the more rough and ready literature of 
every-day life. “The classics” were enshrined 
in a temple of fame, into which none entered 
without casting his shoes from off his feet. 

The estimation in which these writers were 
held, the implicit faith with which they 
were studied, doubtless had its advantages in 
keeping up a standard of style, and in inducing 
a conciseness of expression, and accuracy of 
thonght, which we are rather beginning to feel 
the want of at the present day. More men 
write well, but there are fewer who write 

well, There is less pompousness of 


diction, and a bore has less chance than ever; 
but there is also less simplicity, and more tricks 
and devices to attain effect than was usual at 
the period when the man of letters formed 
himself, in youth and manhood, by the unques- 
tioning submission to classical models, 

But all the old landmarks are now changed ; 
nor, on the whole, can we desire that it should 
be otherwise. When, like the Gaul who 
stroked the beard of Papirius Cursor, Niebuhr, 
followed by a host of imitators, strode into 
the hall where sate the charmed conclave of 
Greek and Roman sages, and rent from them, 
with inquisitive hands, the brocaded trappings 
of their state, he inaugurated a work for which 
even the most bigoted admirers of the old 
classical régime will one day acknowledge that 
they have reason to be thankful. If, on the 
one hand, the English gentleman no. longer 
adjusts his literary tastes to the well-worn 
canons of his schoolboy instruction ; if parlia- 
mentary eloquence has grown more prosaic 
since it ceased to be decorated with the flowers 
of Virgilian quotation, and the rod itself is no 
longer “pickled in classic brine,’—there is 
much to compensate for these losses in the 
increased and more accurate study which the 
classic. writers receive, in the flood of illustra- 
tion which has been poured upon them from 
every quarter, in the freshness of view 
which we read them, when we feel that they 
are members of the same human family, subject 
to the same fluctuations of popular feeling, 
experiencing the same vicissitudes of govern- 
ment, and divided into the same ancient and 
modern periods, as the history of which we 
ourselves are partakers ;—when, as a conse- 
quence of the same. spirit of inquiry, the eth- 
nologist traces, even before the epoch of their 
existence, the remotest ramifications of their 
race—when the antiquary detects, in the roads 
or fields over which we swiftly ride or peace- 
fully plough, the enduring relics of their civili- 
sation—when the traveller discovers, in the 
barbarous regions of Africa, the systems of 
their philosophy—when the historian extri- 
cates from the institutions of widely different 
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kingdoms, the deeply-reoted vestiges of their 
law. 

The work before us is one of the most pleas- 
ing and favourable results of the spirit which 
we have thus briefly endeavoured: to charac- 
terize: and we should be almost content to 
justify our preference of the modern method of 
classical study, by the fact that under no 
other conditions could such a work have been 
produced. We have been accustomed to look 
at the old lyric poets of Greece, Aleman, 
Alceus, Sappho, Minnermus, and the rest, as 
if they were humming-birds in amber; but 
Colonel Mure, in a previous part of his work, 
dissected them with the same impartial free- 
dom that a modern reviewer would shew in 
taking a survey of the dii minores of con- 
temporary Germany. In his present volume, 
he discusses the pretensions of Thucydides and 
Xenophon to historical merit, in much the 
same tone with which he might, in the Quar- 
derly, hold the balance between the respective 
claims of Alison and Macaulay. We are 
brought face to face with them as if they were 
human beings like ourselves, and not as the 
mere abstractions which they are often uncon- 
sciously considered. Colonel Mure’s plan of 
treatment (as it may be well to inform those 
who have not examined the preceding volumes) 
is, first, to give a tolerable full outline of the 
life of the writer with whom he is concerned, 
with criticisms on his moral and intellectual 
character, and on the general features of his 
works ; then to deal with each of his pro- 
ductions separately, giving first an epitome 
of their contents, then an examination into 
their historical or biographical credibility ; and 
lastly, a detailed analysis of the style, follow- 
ing out in an appendix any more minute’ points 
of criticism or scholarship. 

Such a method as this, if carried out by a 
man of any ability, can hardly fail of eliciting 
many particulars of interest which the ordinary 
classical scholar is generally compelled to pass 
over. Very few even of those persons who at 
school or college addicted themselves to the 
higher branches of scholarship, are able in after 
life, when the taste is formed and the judgment 
strengthened, to recur to their earlier studies, 
and subject the characteristics which formerly 
pleased or astonished them, to the light of 
maturer experience; or, if they do so, it 
generally happens, from some accidental circum- 
stance, that they confine themselves to a par- 
ticular author, or that their Virgil or Aristotle 
forms but one link in their general notions on 
the histories of poetry or philosophy. All who 
have, in their boyhood or youth, read the classics 
with the slightest interest, as well as those who 
have taken them up at a later period, will feel 
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grateful to Colonel Mure for having furnished 
them with a work in which that sound scholar- 
ship, which seems never to be acquired except 
in early years, is crowned and harmonized by 
the ripe judgment of a thorough man of the 
world. ‘The accomplished author, in addition 
to mental power of no ordinary deseription, has 
brought to bear upon his task a mass of general 
erudition, united to an unusually minute ac- 
quaintance with the original texts, and the 
experience of a long life, which war, travel, and 
politics, have enriched with some of their 
choicest fruits. 

To minds endowed above measure with the 
organ of veneration, these will no doubt appear 
to be drawbacks from the praise we have so 
willingly, and we believe justly, accorded. A 
certain coldness of tone—except perhaps in the 
cases of Homer and Herodotus—pervades the 
work, and may occasionally aggravate the 
harshness of its literary judgments, The 
rough and stern eld Thucydides seems to endure 
the cross-examination of his critic, as William 
of Deloraine might have stood before the bull's 
eye of a modern detective, red-handed, but not 
flinching in the least at the exposure of his 
misdemeanours. Colonel Mureis,insome sense, 
to the Greek classics what Mr. Ruskin is to 
the old masters of painting. He gives a local 
habitation and a name to the objections which 
suggest themselves to the unsophisticated eye, 
or the taste which has not become inured to 
the qualities which at first repelled it. 

Of the subjects incidentally treated in the 
present volume, that of the justice or injustice 
of the banishment of Thucydides will be one of 
the most interesting to scholars. Mr. Grote, 
as our readers are perhaps aware, has taken an 
unfavourable view of the couduct of the great 
historian. Thucydides, who, in the early part 
of the Peloponnesian war, entrusted with a 
command in Thrace, found himself opposed to 
the able Spartan general Brasidas, who shortly 
after contrived to take by surprise Amphipolis, 
the most important city in the district. For 
his conduct in regard to this affair Thucydides 
was driven into exile. It has been usual with 
the majority of commentators to attribute this 
punishment to the fickleness and harshness of the 
Athenian democracy, which, “ powrencowrager les 
autres,” is supposed to have never shown any 
mercy to a general who failed. Colonel Mure, 
who has examined the question before reading 
Mr. Grote’s remarks, has come independently 
to the same conclusion, from which we fear it is 
difficult to suggest any escape. He observes 
that Thucydides makes no attempt to impugn 
the justice of his sentence, and maintains a 
reserve respecting the whole transaction which 
he would hardly have done if he had felt him- 
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self able to offer any valid defence. Nor, as is 
afterwards remarked, does he adduce any 
corroborative instances in which the Athenians 
treated other commanders with the injustice of 
which he himself has been supposed to be the 
victim. 

We are glad, however, to find that on another 
eontroverted point Colonel Mure is at issue 
with Mr. Grote, whose view of the character 
of Cleon we have never been able to accept. 
We may give up the historian, but we cannot do 
away with the demagogue. Cleon is represent- 
ed by Thucydides as an extremely absurdvand 
vain-glorious man, and every one who is inte- 
vested im these subjects is familiar with the 
portrait drawn of him by Aristophanes in the 
Knights. Mr. Grote argues that we are not 
entitled to judge of Cleon’s character from the 
lampoons of a carieaturist, any more than we 
should be to estimate a modern politician from 
similar comic potraits—Lord Palmerston, for 
instance, from the manner in whieh he is repre- 
sented in the Press; but, as Colonel Mure 
justly remarks, he has overlooked the complete 
unanimity of the contemporary public, and the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary. 

One of the most interesting portions of the 
chapter “ On the Life and Times of Thucydides,” 
is the section in which the author draws atten- 
tion to the political and military ferucity which 
prevailed during the time of the Peloponnesian 
war, and the contrast which, in this respect, it 
presented to the epoch of the struggle with 
Persia, and to the intervening period. The 
state of society described by Herodotus was, 
like the %4¢ of the historian himself, more mild 
and more devoted to the arts of peace than that 
comprised in the work of his successor, whose 
warlike and austere genius reflected but too 
faithfully the savage character of the persons 
and events that passed before him. Especially 
remarkable, in the latter period, is the intense 
thirst for blood, and the indifference to human 
life and suffering which appear to have con- 
taminated all who were engaged in the deadly 
contest. That Herodotus describes the massacre 
of the Cylonian conspirators as a memorable 
and singular event, isa proof that such acts 
were not common in his experience. But the 
announcement by Thucydices, “that, on the 
surrender of a besieged city, the adult male 
citizens were slain, the women and children sold 
as slaves, forms a sort of recurring common- 
in his text, like those which record the 
of years in the war, or the transitions 
the summer to the winter season.” In 
war, when Thebes had revolted 
to the cause of Xerxes, she was punished only 
by the execution of her two political ring- 
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little eity of Platea was wiped out by the 
Spartans, and her whole population put to the 
sword, merely for adherence to the. ally whom 
Sparta had originally recommended to her. 
Colonel Mure estimates the whole number of 
adult male Greek citizens thus slain in cold blood, 
by their own countrymen, during the twenty- 
one years which Thucydides describes, as about 
15,000, adding for the remainder of the eontest 
two or three thousand more; not including in 
this sum the Athenian captives taken at 
Syracuse, over whose hard fate Thucydides does 
not drop even one. iron tear. This frightful 
character of the age for inhumanity, is well 
contrasted by Colonel Mure, with its intellec- 
tual refinement. We recommend the entire 
passage from pp. 74—-76, to the attention of 
Mr. Grote. 

There is not much in the way of novelty to 
be said about the speeches of Thucydides. 
Colonel Mure condemns them, as it is impos- 
sible not to do, as both unreal and unnecessary ; 
as violations of historic. elegance, and as. con- 
taining information which might just as well 
have come direct from the historian himself. 
They are, in fact, expositions of a political phi- 
losophy, or of the public feeling on the varions 
circumstances to which they relate; just as, in 
a Greek drama, the choruses contain the ethical 
or religious view which was supposed to be 
illustrated by the situation before it. Or, to 
take a more modern comparison, the argument 
which, apropos of the acquittal of the seven 
bishops, Mr. Macaulay takes occasion to set 
forth as to the change in Tory opinions, con- 
cerning the lawfulness of resistance, would 
have been embodied by Thucydides in an 
equally elaborate, but dabehiy less perspicuous 
oration, and placed in the mouth of a synod of 
Anglican doctors. There cannot, we conceive, 
be a doubt as to the comparative expediency of 
the respective methods. 

The portion of Colonel Mure’s volume allotted 
to Thucydides occupies 180, that in which he 
discusses Xenophon 300, We have 
never. seen the latter historian so elaborately 
treated ; and those who have no fuller know- 
ledge of his works than is generally gained in 
the shell, wilb be surprised at the amount of 
amusement which may be derived from an 
intelligent criticism of that accomplished con- 
dottiere. Our author has not felt it necessary 
to enter into any of the vexed questions respect- 
ing the geography of the route. described in the 
Anabasis ; dealing with it, and with the 
Hellenica, ouly so far as they illustrate either 
the political bias, moral character, or literary 
merits of the historian. The Anabasis is sub- 


jected to a searching examination, under which 


the affected humility and rea). egotism of its 
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author are strengly brought out, and the gross 
violations of honour and social fidelity, of which 
the Ten Thousand were, from their leader’s own 
confession, guilty during their homeward march, 
commented upon with great though not un- 
deserved severity. 

In giving an account of the Cyropedia, 
Colonel Mure shows as little mercy to the 
famous novelette of Pantheea as to the funeral 
oration of Thucydides ; indeed, we are inclined 
to think that he treats it somewhat too harshly, 
though on the principles of modern criticism it 
would be difficult te gainsay any of his remarks. 
We must, however, remember that, as he else- 
where observes, the world was yeunger then 
than it is now, and that a good many sayings 
and situations which would now be the most 
hackueyed commonplace, were thought natural 
and interesting when first invented. From 
some rather contemptuous observations we 
remember to have occurred in his first volume, 
on the great extent which the subject of love 
occupies in modern literature, we apprehend 
that Colodel Mure is not likely to err on the 
side of indulgence to the softer passions. In 
his strictures on the same point, as applied te 
the conversation of Socrates, reported in the 
Memorabilia, it is impoxsible not to concur, and 
equally impossible to resist the conclusion, 
that if Socrates talked in the manner Xenophon 
describes, he was guilty not only ef corrupting 
the Athenian youth by his indelicacy, but of 
Vitiating their intellect by his twaddle. No 
one, however, we believe, aecepts Xenophon as 
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a faithful describer of lis master's dialogues. He 
probably has made them as much too practical 
and commonplace, as Plato has made them too 
political and transcendental. It is difficult to 
suppose that a man who talked the nonsense 
of which so much of the Memorabilia is com- 
posed, could ever have been a serious ebject of 
alarm to any government ; and much mere easy 
to imagine, as Colonel Mure suggests, that the 
small wit which bears so suspicious a resem- 
blance te that which Xenophon has elsewhere 
put forth on his own account, is in that work 
to be set down to the credit of the pupil, and 
not of the teacher. The probability is that 
Xenophon reported as much ef Socrates as he 
could comprehend, and filled up the interstices 
with the table talk, which he heard, or theught 
he heard, after his tenth carehesion, when the 
astragali began to grow multiplied, and the 
scolia unfit for publication. 

We imagine we discern indications in the pre- 
sent volume that Colonel Mure does not enter- 
tain precisely those views respecting the Sophists 
which have now become fashionable. We shall 
not be sorry if we prove correct in this surmise, 
to see Mr. Grote and Mr. Lewes assailed in 
what Mr. Maurice has already shown to be a 
very vulnerable point in their armour. The for- 
mer gentleman is understood to be preparing an 
elaborate work upon Plato and Aristotle, and 
when Colonel Mure arrives at the same epoch, 
we trust the battle will be fought out with the 
ability and candour which both sides have al- 
ready displayed upon other oocasions, 
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China and its Inhabitants. By Sir Joun Davis. 


A geveraL fallacy prevails in this country 
respecting the Chinese. Qur public opinien of 
their character has been furmed upon the 
conduct of the Canton mob ; and a better 
illustration of the absurdity of such a conclusion 
cannot be given, than if we suppose a mandarin 
in his petticoats and pigtail residing at Rether- 
hithe, and from the treatment he would ex- 
perience at the hands of the rabble in that 
district, pronouncing authoritatively upon the 
character and disposition of Englishmen. Hue 
tells us in his interesting work upon China, that 
in some parts of the interior the Chinese believe 
us to be a species of marine monster, sporting 
in the water like frogs, and, when you least 
expected it, rising to the surface and discharg- 
ing at you fiery gourds. Our notions of the 
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Chinese, though less fanatical, are scarcely more 
accurate. We look upon them, and lately we 
have been told to do so upon high authority, as 
an exclusive set of poisoning, murdering, 
bloodthirsty barbarians, who must be bullied, 
and beaten into conformity with the customs of 
Western Europe. This may be all very well 
for electioneering purposes ; but it is time for us 
now to dismiss from our minds the gross 
misrepresentations of that most impudent and 
flagitious document—the Tiverton Address. 
Mr. Fortune’s book will aid us materially in 
the process. He visited China neither as a 
merchant, missionary, nor minister, but as an 
unpretending tourist, who desired only to 
collect botanical and entomologica]l specimens, 
to purchase rare works of Chinese art, and to 
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procure supplies of tea-plants for our tea- 
growers in India. He travelled far into the 
interior of the couutry, he was hospitably 
treated bythe people, and, more than any other 
traveller through China, establishes the “ great 
fact,” that the Chinese of the interior neither 
exhibit antipathy nor display ill-will towards 
strangers. Indeed, the Chinese of the interior 
resewble us in many points ; they are quite as 
fond of trade, quite as industrious, and quite 
as hospitable, generous, and open-hearted. 

In judging of sv peculiar a people, we must 
not test their manners or customs by the 
European standard—we must accept their own ; 
and, in this case, we cannot divest ourselves 
entirely of the recollection that the Chinese 
empire is the oldest upon earth, and that their 
annals extend in one unbroken series over 
3000 years ; while their nation, numbered by 
hundreds of millions for twenty five centuries, 
has remained intact. It is impossible to regard 
these facts without a certain feeling of respect 
for the venerable antiquity of the race, be 
their national character what it may ; and it is 
both unjust and absurd to undervalue that 
nation, which possesses one of the most fertile 
countries upon the face of the earth—which 
has raised agriculture to the highest point in 
the art of cultivation—which has constructed 
throughout the country a vast and unrivalled 
system of water carriage—which has founded 
and established great public institutions, and 
created and sustained such an enormous internal 
trade, that it is wholly independent of foreign 
commerce —and moreover achieve. these results 
at a time when our ancestors lived upon acorns, 
and clothed themselves in skins. When we find 
such a nation for centuries living in a state of 
peaceful industry, without foreign war or 
domestic rebellion—governed by one code of 
laws, and submitting to the rule of one 
sovereign ; we must admit that, whatever may 
be the defects in detail of their social or political 
system, it does contain some sound principle at 
the bottom, which no other nation in the 
world would appear at any period of its history 
to have discovered. [n short, the Chinese may 
be regarded as the most populous, wealthy, 
and educated race in Asia. In a recent docu- 
ment, the census of the empire, taken in 1852, 
gives 396,000,000 of people as subjects of the 
emperor, Hien Fung, As there are few 
countries where the population increases so 
rapidly, we may safely set down 400,000,000 
#3 the population at the present moment. So 
vast a number of human beings under one 
ruler, when compared with the population 
of the largest states of Europe, appals us. 
There is in that immense empire an agglomera- 
tion of people, of which no words can give an 


adequate ilea. The province of Kiang Sou 
alone contains 37,900,000 inhabitants ; that of 
Gan Hyvuy, 34 millions; Kiang 8i, 20 
millions ; Chang Toung, 29 millions ; Techy Li, 
28 millions ; Houpe, 27 willions; Ho Nan, 254 
millions. Reflect for a moment upon what 
would be the effect, if, by any social convulsion 
of the empire, 40 or 50 millions of these 
Chinese, the mere inhabitants of a province, 
were to be thrown upon Europe through 
Tartary? And who can foretell the destiny of 
this huge people? Look at their natural 
capabilities ; observe the rapid strides they 
made in Art and Science when the rest of the 
world was buried in barbarism, and who will 
be bold enough to say that they shall now 
advance no further? For centuries anterior to 
Europeans they possessed a kuowledge of the 
compass, of the powers and composition of 
gunpowder, of paper, and of printing ; besides 
a system of national education, to which we in 
England are only at this moment approximat- 
ing. Every public post, all state employments, 
were given to the best qualified man, tested 
by a competitive examination, no matter what 
his social rank ; while their literature is so 
extensive, their standard works upon Law, 
Reuieron, Poxiitica, Economy, GovERNMENT, 
Moras, Scrence, aud Art, are so numerous, 
it would not be hazarding too much to say, that 
in China there are more books and more people 
to read them than in any other country upon 
earth. In fact, the schoolmaster has ruled there 
for the last 2000 years; there learning is 
neither neglected nor despised ; there we find 
the cultivation of literature conferring a high 
degree of reputution, and every man, woman, 
and child throughout the country reads and 
writes. With such enormous advantages, it is 
a matter of surprise how the institutions of the 
country, and the habits of the people, with all 
their refinement and early progress in knowledge 
and art, should never have passed a certain 
point, and should exhibit to the world the only 
instance on record of civilisation being perma- 
nently arrested in its progress. It is certainly 
the most singular spectacle in social history, 
and difficult to be correctly explained, though 
the peculiar malformation of their language, 
the absence of a landed aristocracy and of all 
hereditary rights, with the consequent sub- 
division of property, and a government consisting 
ofa highly centralized bureaucracy, of which 
the emperor is the chief, and an exclusive 
foreign policy, may account for it to some extent; 
for, under such a system of community of 
property, no country can advance in wealth or 
civilisation ; while with a language so wanting 
in the phonetic element, and a policy so an- 
tagonistic to foreign trade and _ intercourse, 
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no nation ever can progress beyond given 
limits. 

But the government, though despotic, has 
always been weak. Then, again, the financial 
administration is corrupt and oppressive ; while 
the habitual policy of the state, foreign and 
domestic, as Lord Brougham admirably well 
expresses it in his Political Philosophy, is “an 
unexampled mixture of wisdom and folly— 
profound views and superficial errors—patronage 
of art and science conbined with prohibition of 
foreign improvements—encouragement of do- 
mestic industry with the exclusion of external 
commerce—promotion of inland manufactures 
and trade, without employing the precious 
metals as a medium of exchange—suffering 
perpetually from the population encroaching 
upon the means of subsistence, and yet 
systematically stimulating the increase of its 
numbers—removing every check which might 
mitigate the evil, and closing every outlet for 
the redundancy.” This unwieldy, anomalous, 
and factitious system has lasted, it is true, 
undisturbed for centuries, while the rest of 
the world, torn by revolutions, or laid waste 
by war, has still advanced upon the road of 
progress. But its days are numbered ; incipient 
symptoms of change appear, and we are 
sanguine enough to anticipate that, before many 
years have passed, a radical alteration will have 
been instituted in the traditional policy of the 
Chinese government, and that the development 
of that “political compromise” between the 
great powers of the world in these Eastern seas, 
foretold by Mr. Disraeli, will result in such a 
policy of European combination, as must, by its 
pressure, materially influence the conduct and 
modify the exclusive policy of the Chinese 
government. 

But it is time to turn to Mr. Fortune and 
his travels. Mr. Fortune’s tour in the interior 
was limited to the tea and silk districts in the 
North. He visited Foo-chow-foo, Shanghae, 
and Ningpo, and, passing up the Yangtse 
Kiang, explored Nantsin and Hoo-chow-foo, 
the great cities of the silk districts. His 
travels, undertaken at different periods, extended 
over the three years from 1853 to 1856, and 
their most notable result is in the establishment 
of the fact, that the inland Chinese of these dis- 
trictsareextremely hospitabletostrangers. With 
— one exception, when he was pelted by the 
mob, Mr. Fortune in all places, though an 
object of intense curiosity to the people, met 
with the greatest kindness and civility at their 
hands. He walked about their cities, explored 
the country, visited the farmers at their home- 
steads, and the labourers in their cottages, 
conversed freely with all, and trusted himself 
among them with the utmost confidence. 
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Mandarins entertained him at dinner, the poor 
invited him te tea,—* Stop a little, sit down, 
drink tea,” was the constant invitation he met 
with as he passed their doors ; and, in fret, no 
man could have been treated with greater 
hospitality, or shown more polite attentions, 
during his stay, than Mr. Fortune, who, in his 
frank admission of the fact in words that do 
him credit, remarks :—“ This picture is not very 
like many which have been given of China 
and the Chinese, but it is true to nature, 
nevertheless. I trust it may give a higher 
idea of the civilisation of this people, than we 
are accustomed to form from the writings of 
those whose principal knowledge was derived 
from views at the great southern seaports of the 
empire.” 

Making Shanghae his headquarters, Mr. 
Fortune, in 1853, started by water for 
Ningpo and the tea districts in the interior. 
The first night, after passing Ningpo, he was 
aroused by the sounds of hundreds of voices, 
“some talking, others sereaming at their 
loudest pitch,” and of course, above all, “the 
shrill tones of the women.” For the moment 
he thought he had fallen in with a rebel 
squadron. It was a fleet of pilgrims going to 
worship and burn incense at Ayuka’s shrine, 
the great Buddhist temple of the district. As 
daylight dawned, and the landing-place was 
reached, Mr. Fortune joined the crowd, and 
proceeded with them to the temple. 


And a curious ‘and strange view this was. Whether 
I looked before or behind me, I beheld crowds of 
people, of both sexes and of all ages, wending their 
way to worship at the altars of the “unknown God.” 
They were generally divided into small groupslittle 
families or parties—as they had left their native 
villages, and most of these parties had a servant or 
two walking behind them, and carrying some food to 
refresh them by the way, and a bundle of umbrellas to 
protect them from the rain. Each ef the ladies— 
oung and old—who were not in chairs, walked with a 
ro stick, which was used partly to prevent her from 
stumbling, and partly to help her along the road. 
Most of them were dressed ne 4 in silks, satins, and 
crapes of various colours, but blue seemed the 
favourite and predominating one. As I walked 
onward and passed group after grou, on the way, the 
ladies, as etiquette required, looked demure and shy, 
as if they could neither speak nor smile. Sometimes 
one past the middie age would condescend to answer 
me good-humouredly ; but this was even rare. The 
men, on the contrary, were chatty enough, and so 
were the ladies too, as soon as I had passed them and 
joined other groups farther a-head. Oftentimes I 
heard a clear ringing laugh, after I had passed, from 
the lips of some fair one who but a minute before had 
looked as if she had never given way to such frivolity 
in her life. 


In their devotions the Chinese exhibit some 
singular whims and oddities. Prostrating 
themselves many times before their altars, some 
lighted candles and burned incense ; while 
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others appealed directly to the Deity for an 
answer to their petitions, by flinging into the 
air two pieces of wood, rounded on one side, 
and flat on the other. 


If, on being thrown into the air, the sticks fell on 
the flat side, they had then an assurance of a favour- 
able answer to their prayers ; but, owing to the laws of 
gravitation, these stubborn little bits of wood fell much 
oftener on the rounder and heavier side than on the 
other, and gave the poor heathen a world of anxiety 
and trouble. Other devotees were busily engaged in 
shaking a hollow bamboo tube, which contained a 
number of small sticks, each having a Chinese 
character upon it. An adept in shaking can easily 
detach one of these sticks from the others, and when 
it falls upon the floor it is picked up and taken to a 
priest, who reads the character and refers to his book 
for the interpretation thereof. A small slip of paper 
is then given to the devotee, which he carries home 
with him, and places in his house or in his fields, in 
order to bring him good-luck. I observed that not 
unfrequently it was very difficult to satisfy these 
persons with the paper given to them by the priest, 
and that they often referred to those who were 
standing around, and asked their opinion on the 
matter. 

The scene altogether was a striking one, and was 
well calculated to make a deep angneedee on the mind 
of any one looking on as I was. Hundreds of candles 
were burning on the altars; clouds of incense were 
rising and filling the atmosphere ; from time to time a 
large drum was struck, which could be heard at a 
distance outside the building ; and bells were tinkling 
and mingling their sounds with those of the monster 
drum. 


But, however devout in his duties, the 
moment he has concluded them the Chinaman 
seats himself comfortably, and enters into an 


‘animated conversation with his nearest neigh- 


bour, laughing, and chatting, and criticising 
his fellow-worshippers as if he were looking on 
at a play. A little quiet flirtation is also 
carried on occasionally, and a pipe may be 
taken at ease. Indeed, adds Mr. Fortune, it 
was not unusual “to see a man fill his pipe with 
tobacco, and quietly walk up and light it at one 
of the candles burning on the altar!” The 
high priest of this temple proved to be an 
amiable and hospitable old man, and it was 
here that Mr. Fortune took up his quarters 
while visiting the neighbouring tea districts. 
This, at least, is a fair proof of the absence on 
the part of the priestheod of any bigoted 
hatred against Christians. 

From Mr. Fortune’s inspection of the tea- 
fields at this period, we gather some details of 
interest concerning the Chinese peasantry. 
by are poorly paid, but they contrive to live 
well :— 


It was the harvest-time for the principal crop of the 
season, and the natives were observed on every hill- 
side busily engaged in gathering the leaves. These 
tea- erers were generally seen in small groups 
consisting of from eight to twelve persons. The old 
man was usually at the head of each group, the others 
being women and children. Each bad a small stool, 


formed like the letter T, but broad of course at the 
top, for sitting on while gathering the leaves on the 
lower sides of the bushes. The foot of the stool being 
pointed, it was easily forced into the Prose order 
to render it steady, and as easily drawn out and 
carried to a different spot. When these tea-gatherers 
are hired, they are not paid by the day, but by the 
quantity of leaves they bring in to their employers, 
In making inquiries on the point, I found they were 
paid at the rate of four and five cash a catty, and that 
they were able to gather from 30 to 40 catty a day. 
In other words, each was able to gather from 40 to 53 
pounds of raw leaves per day, for which was received 
from 6d. to 9d., or thereabouts. But it is only very 
expert and well-trained hands that can make such a 
sum as this; children and very old people make, of 
course, something considerably less. Wages of 
labourers in the tea districts of China range from 2d. 
to 3d. perday with their food, which is almost always 
furnished by the farmers, and which may cost 3d. or 
4d. more, making the whole day’s labour amount to 
6d. or 7d. The food of these people is of the simplest 
kind—namely, rice, vegetables, and a small portion of 
animal food, such as fish or pork. But the poorest 
classes in China seem to understand the art of 
preparing their food much better than the same classes 
at home. With the simple substances I have named, 
the Chinese labourer contrives to make a number of 
very savoury dishes, upon which he breakfasts and 
dines most sumptuously. In Scotland, in former 
days—and I[ suppose it is much the same now—the 
honest labourer’s breakfast consisted of porridge and 
milk, his dinner of bread and beer, and porridge and 
milk again for supper. A Chinaman would starve 
upon such food. Again, if one looks at our sailors 
making their dinners upon dry salt beef and biscuit, 
the contrast is equally marked. The dinner of the 
Chinese sailor is not a whit more expensive, but much 
more agreeable, healthy, and civilized; Chinese tea 
manufacturers, whom I have been in the habit of 
taking to India, always asserted they got sick when 
obliged to live on such food as given to our sailors, 
and generally laid in a private stock of various little 
articles, with which they were able to make up a 
dinner of a very different kind. 


The Chinese farmers do not farm largely. 
There is no landed aristocracy in the country ; 
the land, consequently, is subdivided into 
innumerable small farms; yet the farmers 
appear to be well to do and highly respectable. 
In another portion of his book Mr. Fortune 
observes :— 


They are eoety less wealthy than our farmers in 
England. Each farmhouse is a little colony, consisting 
of some three generations ; namely, the grandfather, 
his children, and his children’s children. There they 
live in peace and harmony together ; all who are able 
work on the farm, and, if more labour is required, the 
stranger is hired to assist them. They live well, dress 
plainly, and are industrious, without being in any way 
oppressed. I doubt if there is a happier race any 
where than the Chinese farmer and peasantry. Being 
well known in this part of the country, and having 
always made it a voint to treat the people well, I was 
welcomed wherever I went; I began to feel quite at 
home at the farmer’s houses. Here the female 
members of the family have much more liberty than 
those of a higher rank. They have small feet, as 
usual, but they are not so confined to the house, or 
prevented from looking on and speaking to strangers, 
as the higher classes are. These same ladies would. 
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often ask me to sit down, and even get a chair for me, 
and bring me a cup of tea with their own fair hands ; 
and while I drank my tea, they would go on with their 
work, laughing and chatting as freely as if I had been 
a thousand miles away. 


The first city of any importance visited was 
that of Tse-Kie, about twelve miles from Ningpo, 
and famous for its old china and its pretty 
women. On entering the city one morning at 
daylight, he found the people up, the shops 
open, the markets busy. Ina few minutes he 
was surrounded by a vast crowd—* Where had 
he come from?” “ Where was he going to?” 
“ What did he want?” were the questions put 
to him on all sides. The crowd was perfectly 
good-humoured ; some ran on before him, and 
spread the news of his arrival, and, though all 
exhibited the most intense curiosity to see the 
foreigner, no rudeness or unkinduess was shown 
tohim. On the contrary, the people permitted 
him freely to wander through the city at his 
leisure, and return to his boat when he pleased. 
During his stay here, he received a visit in his 
boat from the principal mandarin of the city. 
An invitation to the mandarin’s house followed 
as a matter of course, and here we get a 
glimpse of the higher ranks “in their habit as 
they live.” On this occasion the national 
ceremonious politeness was exhibited to its 
full extent. S China you never can take your 
own seat, or get your host to seat himself, under 
at least forty bows. In fact, at a dinner it is 
quite a serious affair to get seated. 


Scenes which seem most amusing to the stranger are 
always acted on an occasion of this kind. The host 
begs his visitor to take the most honourable post, 
while the latter protests that he is unworthy of such 
distinction, and in his turn presses it upon the owner 
of the mansion, And so they may be seen standing 
in this way for several minutes before the matter is 
settled. It is the same way when a man gives a 
dinner; and, if the guests are numerous, it is quite a 
serious affair to get them all seated. In this case it is 
not only the host and his household who are begging 
the guests to occupy the most honourable seats, but 
the guests themselves are also pressing these favoured 
places upon each other. Hence the bowing, talking, 
sitting down, and getting up again, before the party 
¢an be finally seated, is quite unlike any thing one sees 
in other gone of the world, and to the stranger is 
exceedingly amusing, particularly if he does not 


happen to be hungry. 

The mandarin received Mr. Fortune with 
great civility, entertained him with “ a delicious 
kind of Hyson Pekoe” and pipes; then 
shewed him over the house—which, in China, 
is seldom above one story, the Chinese prefer- 
ring broad and roomy to lofty houses—and, 
finally, insisted upon his coming in to lunch 
with some friends. 

Several of the old gentleman’s friends had now 


joined us, and we took our places round the table with 
the usual ceremony, each one pressing the most 


honourable place upon his neighbour. The day was 
excessively warm, and I felt very little inclination to 
eat, but I was pressed on all sides. ‘“ Eat cakes,” said 
one—“ Eat walnuts,” said another—* Drink wine,” said 
a third ; and so on they went, asking me to partake of 
every dish upon the table. It was useless to refuse, 
for they seized hold of the different viands, and heaped 
them on my plate, and on my table at its side, 


From the tea to the silk districts was an 
easy transition by water, though undertaken at 
periods widely apart. In these silk dis- 
tricts, at every town he stopped, at every 
village he visited, Mr. Fortune met with 
nothing but “ kindness and civility” from the 
lower classes, and genuine hospitality from men 
of rank and substance. Of course, the curiosity 
of the people to see him was intense. Take, 
for example, his entrance into Hoo-chow-foo, 
the chief city of the silk districts—thousands of 
people, all very uproarious but good-humoured, 
followed him. They were delighted at the 
chance of seeing a “ white devil :”—. 


Alone as I now was, and surrounded by thousands 
of Chinese, in one of their inland cities, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to keep my temper under the most 
complete control. In circumstances of this kind, if 
one laughs and jokes with the crowd, and takes every 
thing in good part, all will generally go well, for the 
Chinese are upon the whole -humoured and 
polite ; but if he by any chance loses his temper, he 
will most certainly get the worst of it, and most likely 
will be hooted and pelted with stones. I had had 
some experience in the management of Chinese 
crowds, and therefore continued to be in the sweetest 
possible frame of mind in the midst of the thousands 
who followed me through the oly, as if I had been a 
wild animal or “ white devil” in ‘ 

As I threaded my way slowly along, in addition to 
the dense crowds that followed and preceded 
every window and doorway was crowded with curious- 
looking faces, all anxious to get a view of the foreigner. 
It was curious to mark the varied expression in the 
different,countenances. In some there was a look of 
contempt, in others wonder was strongly depicted ; but 
in the vast majority there was wonder mingled with 
fear, as if I was in reality a being from another world. 


Some native friends who joined him, took 
him into the theatre. The Chinese stage is a 
very primitive affair. The “properties” con- 
sist of a table and afew chairs. ‘There are no 
scenes and no actresses, and the performance is 
generally limited to love-making, boys repre- 
senting the heroines, and a sword fight, In 
pit and boxes it is gratifying to discover that 
you are permitted to dress as you please, and to 
drink tea and smoke. 


I was pressed on all hands for my opinion of the 
merit of the performance, which I declared was 
inimitable. Nor was there any flattery intended in 
this expression of opinion, for 1 doubt much if such a 
performance could have been got up out of the Celestial 
Empire. 

Tt. was some time before a large portion of the 
crowd found out that a foreigner was amongst th 
so intent were they upon the performance, a 

x 
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longer still before the eyes of the actors saw me. By 
degrees, however, the news spread, and all eyes were 
turned from the stage to where I was standing. At 
first the actors seemed surprised at the want of that 
attention to which they had been accustomed ; then 
they discovered the cause, and, if ible, were more 
astonished than their audience. In vain the prompter 
and leader of the band urged them to go on; their 
“occupation was gone” until the greater attraction 
was removed. Prudence now suggested that, ——- 
thus come unexpectedly upon the scene and playe 
my part, it would be as well to withdraw while there 
was time. I now bowed very politely to the most 

table of the people who were standing near me, 
and expressed my delight and thanks for what I had 
seen. Ithen edged quietly out of the crowd, a few of 
whom followed me, while the greater part remained 
to enjoy the rest of the performance, which, I have 
no doubt, was concluded in a most satisfactory 
manner. 


It is clear, from these descriptions of the 
conduct of the people, that their prominent 
feature was ignorance, not ill-will. As Huc 
says—They thought he was some “ monster,” 
and were never tired of looking at him. Their 
intense curiosity to see how the “ white devil” 
lived, and moved, and had his being, was at 
times troublesome. One day, while dining 
with a friend, the windows of the house were 
besieged. 

Every little hole or crevice had a number of eager 
eyes peeping through it, each anxious to see the 
foreigner feed. Having finished my dinner and 
smoked a cigar, much to the delight of an admiring 
audience, I politely intimated that it was getting late, 
that I was tired with the exertions of the day, and that 
I was going to bed. My inside guests rose and 
retired, but it seemed to me they only went outside to 
join the crowd, and they were determined to see the 
finale ; they had seen how I eat, drank, and smoked 
my cigar, and they now wanted to see how and in 
what manner I went to bed. My temper was unusually 
sweet at this time, and therefore I had no objection to 
gratify them even in this, provided they remained quite 
and allowed me to get to sleep. A traveller generally 
does not spend much of his time over the toilet, either 
in dressing or undressing ; so that in less time than I 
would take to describe it, I was undressed, the candle 
was put out, and I was in bed. As there was nothing 
more to be seen, the crowd left my window, and, as 
they retired, I could hear them laughing and talking 
about what they had seen. 


Of course, the grand point is to keep your 
temper ; and in this Mr. Fortune succeeded 
with such infinite tact, as, wherever he went, 
to secure the friendship and respect of the 
people. 

Chinese art is vicious and defective ; but 
some of their specimens of old porcelain are 
unrivalled for colour and exquisite manufacture. 
On one occasion Mr. Fortune visits the house of a 
lover of old china. 


I found him the owner and occupant of a large 
house in the centre of the city, and apparently a man 
of considerable wealth. He received me with the 
greatest cordiality, and led me in the usual way to the 
seat of honour at the end of the reception-hall. His 


house was furnished and ornamented with great taste, 
In front of the room in which I had been received was 
a little garden containing a number of choice plants in 
pots, such as azaleas, camellias, and dwarfed trees of 
various kinds. The ground was paved with sand- 
stone and granite, and, while some of the pots were 
placed on the floor, others were standing on stone 
tables. Small borders fenced with the same kinds of 
stone were filled with soil, in which were growing 
creepers of various kinds which covered the walls. 


> * * * * * 


The reception-room was hung with numerous 
square glass lanterns gaily painted with “flowers of 
all hues ;” several massive varnished tables stood in 
its centre, while a row of chairs was arranged down 
each side. Between the chairs stood small square 
tables or tepoys, on some of which were placed beau- 
tiful specimens of ancient china vases. Every thing 
which met the eye told in language not to bemistaken 
that its owner was not only a man of wealth, but of 
the most refined taste. 

After a few commonplace  civilities passing 
between us, I expressed a wish to inspect his collec- 
tions. He led me from room to room, and pointed out 
a collection which was enough to make one's “mouth 
water.” In some instances his specimens stood on 
tables or on the floor, while in others they were taste- 
fully arranged in ¢abinets, made expressly for the 
porpose of holding them. He showed me man 
exquisite bits of crackle of various colours—grey, red, 
turquoise, cream, pale yellow, and indeed of almost 
every shade. One vase I admired much was about two 
feet high, of a deep blue colour, and covered with 
figures and ornaments in gold; another of the same 
height had a white ground with figures and trees in 
black, yellow, and green—rare and bright colours lost 
now to Chinese art, and never known in any other 
part of the world. 


To leave the towns and come tc the country 
traversed by Mr. Fortune, which he describes 
as, in general, extremely pretty and romantic, 
here is a view surrounding Tse-kie :— 


The city stands on a flat plain, and is surrounded by 
hills, ranging in height from two or three hundred to 
one thousand feet above the level of the plain. Some 
are crowned with temples, having a most imposing 
appearance in the distance, and from which the most 
charming views can be obtained. One of these, and 
the finest, is near the east gate of the city. It is 
approached by an avenue of pine-trees, and a broad 
flight of stone steps leads from the bottom of the hill 
to its summit, where the temple stands. From the 
higher rooms of this temple the visitor sees a wide 
extent of level country, exceedingly fertile, and well 
watered. His eye follows the windings of the Ningpo 
river for many miles in a westerly direction, until it is 
lost among the distant hills. Canals, many of which 
are broad and deep, intersect the country in all 
directions, and afford not only a plentiful supply of 
water for the irrigation of the rice-crops, but bear on 
their surface thousands of boats of many different sizes, 
all hurrying to and fro, and ing on the commerce 
of the country. It is a pretty sight to see the numerous 
white or brown sails over the land bending to the 
breeze, or flapping about in a calm sunny morning. 
Looking south and eastward, the eye rests upon the 
wide plain of Ningpo, andon aclear day the high moun- 


tains which bound its furthest sides are distinctly’ 


visible. It is difficult, where all is so beautiful, to fix 
upon the prettiest spot ; but that near the north gate, 
where my boat lay, appeared to me the most lovely of 
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all. Between the north gate and the hills there is a 
pretty lake, which is crossed by a causeway with 
arches and alcoves. This causeway led from the city 
to a range of temples situated at the base of the hills. 
A side view of this causeway, with its round-arched 
bridge and alcove, the smooth waters of the lake, the 
rich vegetation on its banks, and the temple at the foot 
of the hills, would form a lovely picture, worthy of the 
pencil of our first European artists. I have looked on 
this scene in early morning, when the mist was rising 
from the water, at noon on a summer's day, when the 
water appeared to have been melted with the fierce- 
ness of the sun's rays, and again at “ dewy eve,” when 
all was still—and a more fairy-like spot it would be 
difficult to find. 


Such are the details of interest to be met 
with in this agreeable volume of travels. In 
his style Mr. Fortune is frank and manly, and 
his book has the charm of truthfulness, in the 
absence of all cant. This is a great feature in 
a work upon China. The volume abounds in 
incident, in lively sketches of the people and 
their customs, and in graphic delineations of 
scenery ; for the pages too are embellished with 
many pleasant woodcuts. It has only one 
fault, and that isthe want of a map. No book 
of travels should be published without a map ; 
and if authors and publishers would only bear 
this in mind, the public generally, we are 
sure, would be grateful for the thoughtfulness 
bestowed upon them. 

We must not part from Mr. Fortune on his 
travels without telling how he was robbed just 
as he reached Shanghae, on his final return. 
Anchored for the night in the midst of the 
river, some thieves dropped down alongside the 
boat, and robbed him of every single thing he 
possessed ; and so cleverly did they “crack” 
the boat, that they absolutely took his clothes 
off his bed, and removed boxes from under his 
head, without waking him. Chinese thieves 
are dexterous ; but they are more than that— 
they are civil and obliging. Of course, Mr. 
Fortune heard the rogues at the last moment ; 
but it was too late, they were off. He pulled 
on shore, hunted through the reeds, worried 
himself into a fever, and at last returned on 
board to philosophise upon his loss. Suddenly 
footsteps were heard on the opposite bank. 

Although we did not expect any thing to turn up 
from that quarter, we were all attention, and when we 
could see two figures halt abreast of our boat our 
excitement was at avery high pitch. “ Louda, louda,” 
cried one of them, addressing the head boatman. My 
men immediately started up from their concealment 
on the opposite side, and demanded what our visitors 
wanted. ‘ Louda,” said the same voice, with the 
greatest coolness, and as if he was transacting a very 
ordinary piece of business, ‘‘come over here and 
receive the ‘ white devil's’ trunks and clothes.” 


The “white devil’s” trunks and clothes, 
account-books and journals, were carefully 
returned, though all bore marks of having been 
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examined; but a box, containing some 
hundred and odd dollars, came back empty ! 
A complaint to the mandarin of the town was 
made in the morning, and, as the Chinese police 
are unrivalled, in a few hours the thieves 
themselves were caught, and a portion of the 
money returned. Mr. Fortune is sufficiently 
ungrateful to add, that he believes the man- 
darins to, have pocketed the balance ! 

The concluding chapter of Mr. Fortune's 
book is devoted to a consideration of the 
present state of our affairs with China. 
Without expressing any opinion upon the 
details of the origin of the dispute, Mr. 
Fortune observing that there can be no doubt 
about our right of a mission to Canton, thinks 
it “extremely doubtful” whether his Excel- 
lency Yeh had power to grant that right, 
without reference to Pekin. We have no wish 
to re-open the “lorcha” or the “admission ” 
question; but we may remark that the 
justification, at the time, of those ultra measures 
of retaliation Sir John Bowring thought it 
proper to take, and Lord Palmerston thought 
it right to support, was the necessity of “ being 

rompt” in vindication of the national honour. 
This, at least, is a happy and an original idea ; 
but what can be thought now of the policy of © 
the course pursued, when we find this 
“ promptitude” has proved to be nine months’ 
of inactivity ; when we see ourselves compelled 
to relinquish fort after fort before Canton, to 
leave the factories to their fate, to be literally 
turned out of the river, and to be disgraced 
in the eyes of the Chinese? Really, our 
sense of dignity would seem to be entirely at 
variance with all sense of self-interest, and every 
rule of just and considerate policy. At least, 
it must’be admitted that the promptitude of Sir 
John Bowring has led us into an ugly scrape, 
and placed us in an unenviable position. Lord 
Palmerston, when he penned the violent and 
vindictive paragraphs of his famous Tiverton 
address—an address that commenced 
misrepresentation, centred in falsehood, and 
ended in ambiguity—must have felt the im- 
policy of the whole proceeding,—but to pass at 
once to Mr. Fortune, and to sum up briefly his 
opinions upon what should be now done. The 
following are his conclusions :— 

Ist, It is useless to attempt to negotiate with a man 
like Commissioner Yeh: we must have communication 
with the Court of Pekin. 2nd, The island of Chusan 
is the most suitable point from which we can conduct 
our negotiations, both on account of its position and 
as it is the most healthy part of China for our troops. 
3rd, If the lives and property of foreign merchants and 
others are to be safe in Canton, the mandarins and 
mob must be taught to treat us with more respect. 
4th, The other four ports ought to be respected, pro- 
vided they do not mix themselves up in our quarrel 
with the Cantonese. 5th, China ought to be opened, 
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and all those foolish restrictions imposed by the last 
treaty on our trade should be swept away. 6th, In 
conducting our operations, the nature of the climate 
ought to be carefully considered, with a view to preserve 
the lives of our soldiers and sailors. 


From the magnitude of the interests involved, 
it is undoubtedly desirable that a settlement of 
the question should be speedily arrived at. But 
the great principle—that is, not Territory, but 
Trade, that we desire, must not be overlooked. 
We want a firm commercial footing in the 
country ; for it is infinitely better to trade with 
than to fight so united a people. And if we can 
get it without any extension of territory so 
much the better. But if we attempt to 
make of our commercial intercourse a political 
fulcrum, to be used as opportunity offers, and 
to carry out in China the policy we have so 
successfully followed in Hindostan, we shall 
fail. In China we must confine ourselves to 
factories, and not seek to convert them into 
forts, or to establish garrisons, and from thence 
to step easily to armies and annexation. Our 
conquests in India were facilitated by the 
dissensions of the independent native princes. 
In China we shall come in contact with 400 
millions of people, united under the same 
sovereign, speaking the same language, and 
animated by the same traditions. These are 
points which, doubtless, have had their weight 
with Lord Elgin’s instructors, and must exer- 
cise an influence upon our future policy. 
Besides, since the days of Clive and Hastings, 
the position of affairs in the East has greatly 
changed. We are not the only power holding 
commercial relations with China; and if we 
attempt by force to increase our commerce or 
our possessions in those seas, we shall arouse the 
jealousy of such powerful states as France, 
Russia, and America, and soon find ourselves 
involved in hostilities with nations not inferior 
to ourselves. 

With respect to the present unhappy state 
of affairs, and the conduct of the war, it is 
clear that some such crisis was inevitable, 
from the nature of the restrictions placed 
upon our intercourse, and the weak tem- 
porising policy we have from the first displayed 
towards the Cantonese. Right or wrong, we 
are compelled to accept the crisis forced upon 
us by the ill judgment of Sir John Bowring, 
and we trust that her Majesty’s government 
will make use of it wisely. 

The great error hitherto in all our dealings 
with the Cantonese, has been in a misplaced 
leniency, which with so conceited a people is 
misunderstood, and accepted rather as a proof of 
cowardice than of magnanimity. At present, 
with regard to the authorities of Canton, they 
undoubtedly have no claims upon our forbear- 
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ance. The violence of the mob at all times— 
the brutality of Yeh’s proclamations—the 
cruel massacres on board the passage-boats— 
and the “horrible and detestable” acts of 
retaliation which the Canton authorities have 
put in force against us, render it, we trust, 
impossible for Lord Elgin to re-open negotia- 
tions as a preliminary. It is only by prompt 
and effective measures, by the capture of 
Canton, and the demolition of its surrounding 
96 villages, that we can make any impression 
upon Yeh, or create an effect at Pekin. And the 
more we reflect upon what has happened at 
Canton, the more we remember how our 
factories have been destroyed, our men driven 
from their ground, and our ships compelled for 
months to a defensive inactivity—the more, 
from our knowledge of the nature and conceit 
of the people, are we confirmed in our views, 
that it is there, and there only, that the first 
blow should be struck. It is a lesson the 
Cantonese have long wanted ; and, if we wish 
to place our future relations with China 
upon a satisfactory basis, it is a lesson they 
must have. It is at Canton that we have 
experienced insult, and been compelled to suffer 
disgrace ; and it is therefore expedient that 
those who witnessed our discomfiture, and 
attribute our inactivity to cowardice, should 
be the first, if not the only ones, to feel the real 
weight of our power. The present crisis in 
India will, of course, postpone any movement 
against Canton ; but we sincerely trust that 
some such plan of operations will be followed ; 
for it is palpable to every man who knows 
China and the Chinese, that if, with our fleet 
in the river, and our troops ready to disem- 
bark, we permit negotiations to be opened 
with the Viceroy of Canton, every advantage 
it is desirable should be gained, will be 
lost. ; 
With respect to the conquest of Chusan as 
a station, it could never be now conve- 
niently exchanged for Hong Kong. As an 
island, it is infinitely superior in natural 
advan to Hong Kong ; and it is not to be 
doubted or denied, that a great mistake was 
made in 1842—first, in selecting Canton as 
the emporium of our trade; and secondly, 
in maintaining Hong Kong in preference to 
Chusan. Both the northern ports, Shanghae, 
and Foo-chow-foo, are beyond Canton in 
commercial importance, from the fact of their 
being upon the borders of, and readily accessible 
to, the northern tea and silk districts of the em- 
pire. In 1842 it was a matter for consideration, 
whether Chusan or Formosa would not be a 
better position, and offer far greater local 
advantages to us as our headquarters in those 
seas than Hong Kong. We might have kept 
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both or all three islands, but the opportunity 
was lost, and will not readily recur. 

This appears to be the limit of action 
imposed upon us at present in the Chinese seas. 
The quarrel is purely local ; and it is highly 
improbable, unless we attempt invasion, that 
the dispute should ripen into a great national 
war. The Chinese are a commercial people, 
they are the great traders of the Eastern 
Archipelago ; and at the northern ports they 
know the value of our trade too well to desire 
to mix themselves up in a quarrel between us 
and the sea-coast rabble of Canton. A great 
deal of nonsense has been written in our papers 
upon the conduct of this war. We have been 
told that we are at war with “the bigotry of 
the institutions” of China, and that we must 
“sweep away all the foolish restrictions ” placed 
upon our intercourse, and bring China within 
the pale of the jus gentium. This is all very 
well ; but what if China be obstinate in her 
refusal to acknowledge the ordinary inter- 
national law of Europe? We cannot refuse to 
her the right every independent country 
indisputably possesses of regulating the grounds 
of commercial intercourse ; and therefore, if our 
merchants desire to trade at every port up and 
down the coast, they must be prepared to place 
themselves under such laws and regulations as 
the Imperial Government may think fit to 
impose. We cannot have a consul at every 
port ; and all that it is desirable to obtain at 
present is, the establishment of our commercial 
relations upon a satisfactory basis, and the 
modification of that system of foreign policy the 
Chinese Government has hitherto adopted, and 
which appears to turn upon two points, viz. :— 
the exclusion of strangers from residence within 
their towns, and the denial of all right of direct 
communication with the authorities at Pekin. 

It is most important that a distinct under- 
standing should be come to upon the right of 
free entrance and egress in and out of all towns 
with which we have commercial relations, not 
for consuls only, but for Europeans of all 
classes ; for, under the present system, it is 
impossible for any merchant to pursue a 
native debtor in the Chinese courts, and this it 
is self-evident is too serious an injustice towards 
our mercantile houses to be permitted to 
continue, when we have the opportunity of 

ining an easy and satisfactory remedy, and 
this remedy must be insisted upon and gained. 
As to the permanent establishment of an em- 
bassy at Pekin, we think the proposition prema- 
ture, and not likely to be proposed. 

With respect to the climate, upon which de- 





pends, more than any other cause, the success of 
any military operations, it may be briefly ex- 
plained that the hottest months of the year are 
July and August: about Hong Kong and 
Canton the heat comes earlier and lasts longer : 
and the most unhealthy month is September, 
when the northerly winds come down, causing 
a sudden depression of temperature. Natives 
as well as foreigners suffer much from fever 
and dysentery. The excessive summer heat 
seems to weaken the constitution, and thus 
renders it more easily affected by the sudden 
changes of temperature which occur at this 
period of the year. The rivers of China are 
particularly unhealthy at this season, a fact for 
our commanders in the present expedition. 
However, as the Sepoy rebellion in India is so 
serious, it is possible that all operations before 
Canton may be retarded, in spite of Lord 
Palmerston’s thirst for prompt measures, till a 
cooler and more healthy period of the year. 





We have scarcely left ourselves space to do 
justice to the merits of an ably-written and 
entertaining volume upon “ Life in China,” by 
Mr. Milne. Mr. Milne has long resided in the 
country ; he appears to be thoroughly well 
acquainted with the habits and customs of the 
people, and his work, moreover, is essentially 
valuable in this particular—it is illustrated 
with accurate maps of the country, and of the 
principal towns, well and clearly executed. 
This alone is a great recommendation, and 
should commend it to the notice of all who 
desire in one modest volume to attain, not only 
a complete knowledge of the people, but a 
thorough practical acquaintance with localities 
which will shortly become of especial interest 
to all. 


—— 


Upon Sir John Davis's well-known work 
comment would be superfluous. We need only 
say that this new edition displays the most 
careful editing, while an additional chapter 
brings down events to the present year. 





Nors.—Since the above article was in type, Lord 
Palmerston has stated in the House of Commons, that 
Lord Elgin will first proceed to open negotiations as a 
preliminary at Pekin. We frankly confess that we 
regard such a step with the greatest distrust. It is 
entirely opposed to all notions of prompt action—the 
pith of the whole affair—and can only end in disap- 
pointment and delay. It isa blunder, and displays in 
a remarkable manner the ignorance of the Cabinet 
upon the real point of the Chinese dispute. 
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THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF GENERAL SIR CHARLES JAMES NAPIER, G.C.B. 


The Life and Opinions of General Sir Charles James Napier, G.C.B. By Lievt.-Generat 


Srr Wintiam Napter, K.C.B., &e. &e. &e. 


don : Murray, 1857. 


In the last number of the New Quarterly 
Review we gave a notice of the first two 
volumes of this work—a work universally 
admitted by critics, whether friendly or hostile, 
to be one of the most remarkable that has ever 
appeared. Books of the class called Confessions 
have ever a peculiar charm for the reader, and 
we have here the confessions of one who for 
originality of genius, and for boldness, whether 
of conception or of action, was surpassed by no 
one that ever lived. The leading feature of 
his character was independence. He was not a 
man to take his opinions at second-hand. To 
the proved great masters of war, or government, 
or science, he yielded the most unfeigned 
homage ; but never was there a greater foe to 
the pretensions of mediocrity in every degree. 
Napoleon in his adversity he éver spoke of with 
some warmth of respect, as Napoleon sur- 
rounded by all the attributes of power ; and of 
the great Duke he never discoursed slightingly, 
even when a sense of injustice might have 
afforded him the excuse. There was no one 
who would have gone further out of his way 
to aid a meritorious person, however humble ; 
and there was no one who would have ever gone 
less out of his way to avoid offending the 
sensibilities of a charlatan, however great his 
power, or however high his standing in the 
state. This may not have been according to 
the dictates of worldly wisdom ; but it is not 
the worldly wise whose deeds fill history’s page, 
and whose biographies are the study of gene- 
rous youth in after times. It is self-sacrifice 
and not self-seeking that forms the passport to 
the temple of fame. 

The only weak point that those most violently 
opposed to the late Sir Charles Napier have 
ever been able to luy their finger on in his 
character, was his extreme sensitiveness and 
his impatience of censure, whether by his 
superiors in office or by the public press. But 
the observation merely shows that such critics 
are as little acquainted with the true circum- 
stances of his position as they are with the 
constitution of the human mind. Indeed, it is 
not very easy for any one to understand the 
trials that his patience was put to, who has not 
been subjected to similar ones himself, and that 
evald never ha in England to any public 
man. No oe while enjoying the entire 


approbation of the head of the government, 
could be. made day after day, month after 
month, and year after year, the ‘object of the 
Premier's colleagues’ spite. He could not have 
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them secretly undermining his character by the 
concoction of minutes which they knew, or at 
least might have known, to be untrue; and 
then hounding on the Press to attack him on 
the charges which they had thus fabricated in 
the first instance themselves. They could not 
continue to do every thing in their power to 
thwart him, while it was the duty of their 
office to afford him every possible support. U 
a faction in England were to attempt to play 
a game like this, it would be driven at once by 
public indignation into the obscurity so shame- 
ful a course of action had deserved. In India 
alone, where power is irresponsible, could such 
a spectacle be exhibited. The spectacle of a 
government publicly testifying its entire appro- 
bation of the course which an eminent public 
servant had-pursued ; while at the same time 
the individual members of that government 
were doing every thing in their power to bring 
into general odium both the person and the 
measures of which collectively they had 
professed to have so entirely approved. But 
that is the way in which India is governed in 
these days by the directors. That is the 
spectacle they hold out to their subjects there. 
Is it to be wondered at if the latter are begin- 
ning to comprehend the lesson thus taught 
them ; and that the sway of Eugland over India 
is verging towards that destruction which the 
scriptures have long since told us is the fate of 
every house that is divided against itself ? 

Nor is it so very easy even when superiors and 
colleagues are true, to bear philosophically with 
a continuous stream of vituperation from the 
public press) The higher a man’s genius 
the greater ordinarily is his sensitiveness. The 
nobler order of men, like the nobler order of 
animals, are usually thin-skinned. Any adverse 
comment is painful to such minds, and when 
continual, as well as undeserved and malicious, 
it cuts them to the quick. They ought, their 
friends will tell them, to treat such attacks 
with contempt; but it is not possible for men 
to do so whose whole incitement to noble action 
has consisted in a desire for public approbation, 
or, in other words, in a generous thirst for fame. 
It is not in the nature of such to see with calm- 
ness their most glorious deeds lied away, and 
their most honest endeavours to serve the pub- 
lic attributed to motives the most foreign to 
them, and the most base. There is no doubt 
that so high a pitch of Stoicism may be arrived 
at; just as the Indians of America have learned 
to bear the most cruel tortures from their enemy 
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with a smile. But surely he is not to be 
blamed who has not been able to divest him- 
self so entirely of the ordinary feelings of hu- 
man nature—least of all is he to be blamed by 
the people of a free state. For in such sensitive- 
ness to public opinion lies our best guarantee 
for freedom ; an oligarchy of Stoics would soon 
convert a people into slaves. 

The part of Sir Charles Napier’s life which 
these volumes cover, was the noblest if not 
the most touching of all. The regimental 
hero in them appears as the leader of a con- 
quering army. The resident of Cephalonia 
comes before us as the governor of Scinde. 
The general commanding the Northern dis- 
trict of England, is changed into the comman- 
der-in-chief of the army in India, having under 
his orders some four hundred thousand men. 
Driven by faction and malevolence from the 
scene, we see him finally retiring to the privacy 
of his country seat to die. But, before he ex- 
pires, he shows forth to his country the dangers 
to which the continued misgovernment of India 
will expose her. The dreadful tale of mutiny 
that has put all England into mourning, and 
caused her to hang her head among the nations for 
very shame, shows how clear was his foreknow- 
ledge, and how rightly he judged. His words 
were not, as they were then deemed, the words 
of madness, but words of truth and soberness, 
as the apostle’s were. Happy would it have 
been for the nation if they had then listened to 
him. Fortunate would it have been for the 
memory of Wellington, if, seeing the truth, as a 
man of his sagacity must have seen it, he had 
set the claims of relationship and the clamour 
of the India House aside, and boldly stepped 
forward to put his sovereign and his country 
right. As it is, he must share the blame of the 
injustice then heaped upon Sir Charles; and 
history may yet have to decide whether the 
disasters entailed on India by the act, do not 
more than counterbalance the victory of 
Waterloo. 

There was never perhaps a conquest that 
gave rise at the time to so much discussion as 
the conquest of Scinde. The sagacity of our 
hero’s plan, and the unrivalled daring exhibited 
by him in the execution of it, elicited on 
every side the highest praise and admiration. 
But he was long held up to public obloquy as 
having had recourse to arms unnecessarily. 
This was a tale originating in faction, and 
believed by many very honest people, who were 
unacquainted with the facts. A brief account 
of the circumstances which we shall proceed to 
give, will show how utterly foundationless was 
the charge. Shortly after Sir Charles went to 
India the Cabool massacre took place. It 
became the duty, in consequence, of the new 
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governor-general, the Earl of Ellenborough, to 
provide for the safety of India at a period the 
most critical of her history; and further, to 
restore our prestige, a prestige upon which the 
very foundations of our empire rested. It is 
clear that he could only do so by showing a deter- 
mination to crush on the instant any native 
state that dared to take advantage of our 
humbled position, as they supposed it. Accord- 
ingly, when Major Outram, the then political 
agent in Scinde, forwarded statements to his 
lordship, accompanied by documents which 
showed that the Ameers had been plotting 
against our power, he at once assented to that 
officer’s proposition, that they should be made 
to pay the penalty of their audacity in conces- 
sions to be forced from them of a very strin- 
gent description. His lordship, however, was 
not an admirer of the Indian system which 
placed armies under the orders of a political 
agent, sent like a Dutch deputy of the States to 
control it. He determined, therefore, as 
coercive measures were impending, to select a 
general to conduct them on whose ability he 
could rely. And, having done so, he resolved 
to commit to him both the charge of the negotia- 
tions and the command of the army which was 
destined to impose by force, if necessary, the 
terms which he purposed to enact. Sir Charles 
Napier, then commanding the Poona division, 
was accordingly selected for this important trust. 

He went up to Scinde, agreeably to the orders 
given him, took command of the troops there, 
and received charge of the political agency as 
well. He heard from Major Outram the de- 
tails of the Ameers’ intrigues and treachery, and 
quite agreed with him that the terms of the 
new treaty were not more stringent than 
they deserved. He accordingly tendered them 
for their acceptance, but was met with the 
usual Oriental evasions and delays. The object 
of these of course was to keep him in play till 
the hot weather set in, when they might reckon 
safely upon his army melting away by death 
and by disease. Sir Charles had no objection 
to allow them any reasonable period for making 
up their minds ; but, as his orders were peremp- 
tory, he intimated that beyond a fair time he 
would not wait. Accordingly, as the season 
advanced, he prepared to march ; and then the 
chief of the Upper Seinde, desirous to escape 
the dilemma he was placed in, abdicated his 
throne in favour of the next in succession to it, 
the Meer Ali Morad. Meer Ali Morad, who 
had been all along prepared to accede to our 
terms, accepted the charge devolved on him by 
his brother, and so the state of Khyrpoor was 
saved. A vast deal of unmeaning nonsense 
has been written on the subject of this ab- 
dication by Meer Roostum, and on Sir Charles 
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Napier’s having suggested to him this course. 
But it must be obvious that nothing could have 
proved Sir Charles Napier’s desire for peace 
more clearly than his advising such a plan ; 
for nothing could have shown more plainly a 
total absence of that rapacity with which he 
has been so often and so falsely charged. Had 
the Khyrpoor state remained under Meer Roos- 
tum, the general would have been bound to 
attack it, in order to enforce the terms of the 
treaty, to which Meer Roostum persisted in 
refusing his assent. Thus the country would 
have fallen to the British, and the treasures of 
Khyrpoor would have been his army’s easy prize. 
But by Meer Roostum’s abdication in favour of 
the next heir, who was friendly to the British, 
this disaster was prevented. The State of 
Khyrpoor was saved to the family of the Tal- 
poors, the sack of its treasures was averted ; 
and in all, save the substitution of the heir to 
the throne for the monarch who had occupied 
it, the order of things remained unchanged. 
And this was an event which, in the course of 
nature, must have soon occurred. Indeed, as 
Meer Roostum was then over eighty, and per- 
fectly imbecile, the resignation of the Crown, 
under vireumstances of such difficulty, was a 
thing which every real friend of his dynasty 
must naturally have desired. It was the course 
which, under similar circumstances, any minister 
of sagacity would recommend in the interests of 
the family to the sovereign of any European 
country. So far from the conduct of Sir Charles 
Napier being blameable on this score, he was 
always held by every one in Scinde but the 
servants of Meer Roostum, who made their 
master their puppet, and plundered him at 
pleasure, to have shown hiiself a true friend 
to humanity in the transaction, and the saviour 
ef the Khypoor State. 

Then came the famous march into the desert 
to Emamgur, which the Duke of Wellington 
aptly characterised as one of the most curious 
military feats which he had ever known, or 
had ever perused an aceount of in his life. 
Sir Charles, he said, moved his troops through 
the desert against hostile forces; he had his 

guns transported under circumstances of ex- 
tome difficulty, and in a manner the most 
extraordinary, and he cut off a retreat of the 
enemy, which rendered it impossible for them 
ever to their ion. Such are the 
terms in which the Great Duke spoke of this 
operation ; nor are they higher than it deserved. 
For the march and the destruction of the desert 
fortress had a moral effect which it would be 
almost impossible to overrate. 1t showed the 
enemy that nowhere would they be safe from 
such an »; and that the stratagems 


of their own style of warfare would be ineffec- 
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tual against him. It showed them that deserts 
would not avail them, if they should prove un- 
able to crush him when met fairly in the field. 

On, then, went bravely Sir Charles, at the 
head of his little band, till he got to within a 
few miles of the Ameers’ capital, Hydrabad. 
Still came the tale of purposed submission, 
ending always in a request for further delay. 
Now it was that the Ameers had made up, and 
now that they were going to make up, their 
minds. But the eagle-eyed general, as he 
marched along, was neither blind nor deaf. 
From afar off, on either side, came the sound 
of the tramp of horses, and were seen in the 
horizon clouds of dust. While the Ameers 
were amusing his envoy at Hydrabad with 
promises of obedience, their armies were gather- 
ing on every side, to fall on what they deemed 
their destined prey. Far into the hills had the 
Ameers’ missives gone, and the Belooches rolled 
down on all sides, eager to steep their hands 
in British blocd. At last the crisis could be 
delayed no longer. ‘Then the Ameers tore up 
the treaty ere the ink of it was dry; the envoy 
of the general was stoned out of the city ; and 
the Meers declared themselves powerless to pro- 
tect him or the British troops from the ven- 
geance of their followers, who had sworn on the 
Korfin not to leave an Englishman alive in 
Scinde. The British embassy was attacked by 
a large body of Belooches, headed by one of the 
reigning Ameers in person. After a gallant 
defence, under Colonel Conway of the Guards, 
but then of the 22nd Foot, the resident and 
his staff were driven to their steamers, and 
then the British flag was torn down, and the 
embassy was set fire to and burned to the 
ground. Sir Charles did what, under the cir- 
cumstances, it was his duty as a brave soldier 
of his queen to do. He bore down at once 
upon the Ameers’ forces, drawn up in battle 
array ; he attacked them with the vigour of a 
lion, having made his dispositions with the 
sagacity of a consummate general; and he 
wiped out the insult that the treacherous 
Ameers had inflicted on us, in a river of the 
Beloochees’ noblest blood. Again they gathered. 
Again they dared to tell him that his bones 
and those of his comrades should whiten the 
plains of Scinde. Again, therefore, he went forth 
to meet them, and again he defeated them ; 
when, like noble soldiers, they yielded to him as 
their master in the only art they ever knew. 
Their adhesion to him afterwards was as frank 
as their resistance had been fierce. And it 
soothed the vanity of the Belooches to think 
that, in the eagle eye, in the hooked nose, and 
in the bearded and deeply bronzed visage of 
their conqueror, they could trace proofs of his 
being akin to themselves. Often did the tale 
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go round at the distant hamlet, that the Fering- 
hees never could have conquered the Belooches 
if the child of a Lusharee, Belooch, had not 
fallen into their hands. Him it was that they 
had sent in the evening of his days, at the head 
of their armies, to oppose Belooch valour to the 
valour of his race, who served the Ameers of 
Scinde. Nor did he himself seem displeased 
by the story; and, if he had really been -one of 
their brethren, he could not have shown more 
kindness to them as a governor, or been more 
beloved. 
The conquest of Scinde effected, it was, by the 
order of Lord Ellenborough, made a British 
ince at once. The proceeding was much 
eavilled at, but it does not seem to us what 
other course he could have pursued. If the 
acts briefly detailed by us which preceded the 
battles were not sufficient grounds for the 
extinction of a dynasty, we know not what 
crimes could entail that penalty. Would any 
sovereign of Europe hesitate for a moment, to 
combat @ Poutrance another sovereign who had 
caused his envoy to be stoned, and who had 
torn his treaties up—who had directed troops to 
fire upon his embassy, who had occasioned 
the death of several of his servants there—and 
who finally had caused the edifice to be sacked 
and burned? If ever there was a just cause 
for vengeance against a state, it was furnished 
to the British by the Ameers of Seinde. It was 
said that they could not control their Belooches ; 
but it was not the Belooches who tore up the 
treaty, and it was proved that the attack was 
made by the Ameers’ own direction, while it 
was headed by one of themselves. Admitting, 
however, for a moment the truth of the allega- 
tion, that they were powerless for good or evil, 
with whom was Lord Ellenborough to treat? 
What course was open to him but to annex the 
state? If the Ameers were unable to control 
their followers, of course any future treaties 
with them must prove as worthless as the first 
had proved. In short, if the Aimeers’ excuse 
was false, as it was known to be, no penalty 
could be too great for his Lordship to inflict on 
them for the murderous attack on our embassy 
and our envoy which they had made. If on 
the contrary it was true, there remained no 
power in Scinde competent to treat with him, 
and with whom he could confer. The govern- 
nent of the Ameers had declared itself power- 
less to fulfil its functions, and there remained 
nothing for his Lordship but to leave the 
country to a state of anarchy, and British 
interests unprotected there; or to provide for 
the duties which the Ameers had protested that 
they were unable to perform. ‘This he could 
ouly do by creating a government for the 
province himself. 
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It would be needless to notice at any length, 
the flood of falsehood and malevolence that 
was now let loose. The Ameers’ money—the 
old Seinde politicals’ injured vanity—and the 
independence exhibited by Lord Ellenborough— 
were quite enough to account for the outcry 
that men raised. But, besides this, the directors 
and their favoured servants, the civil service 
of India, were touched in the tenderest point. 
Lord Ellenborough had determined to adminis- 
ter the province through the agency of Sir 
Charles, and he preferred for his instruments 
military men. Thus the patronage which 
makes ordinary annexations so popular with 
the authorities, was swept away from before 
their longing eyes in the case of the annexation 
of Seinde. Hence their stories that it would 
never pay, as if they cared one straw whether any 
part of India paid its expenses or not. This is 
a point that troubles them very little, as long 
as they are enabled from the revenues to fill 
the pockets of their sons, their relatives, and 
their friends. In point of fact, Scinde does 
pay, and more largely than any district in 
India of similar size. The annexation, and 
the closing up the Indus route for the export 
of opium, which was consequent on it, have 
enabled the government of India to increase 
the duty on the drug to an extent that gives an 
addition to its revenue of about three millions 
sterling. At the same time, the ordinary 
revenue of the province pays, or ought to pay, 
all its ordinary charges. It did so at least in 
Sir Charles Napier’s time: and, if it does not 
do so now, the directors of the East India 
Company have only to thank their own bad 
management for the result. It was not, how- 
ever, from any hopes of its paying, that Lord 
Ellenborough annexed Scinde, but simply to 
punish an outrage on us as a nation, with 
which it was utterly impossible for him, in the 
then state of India, to put up. He acted on a 
principle which no English nobleman or gentle- 
man need be ashamed of. He did not make 
resentment of an insult a question of costs. It 
was reserved for the directors to weigh national 
honour against the price that its maintenance 
involves ; and to shrink not at the infamy of a 
shameless violation of treaties, when it seems 
to them that the spoliation of a state in close 
alliance with us will pay. What would they 
have said if the King of Oude had afforded 
such grounds for annexation as the Ameers of 
Scinde had done, and if, after all, the Governor- 
general had pardoned him, and stayed his hands 
from the plunder of Oude? Straining at gnats 
and swallowing camels is not less true of the 
Pharisees of the present than it was of those 
of our Saviour’s day. 

On the conquest and annexation of the pro- 
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vinee, Sir Charles Napier was appointed the 
governor of it, as we have already explained, 
and allowed by Lord Ellenborough to frame his 
system of government on his own plan. On all 
the leading principles of policy, these two great 
men appear to have thought alike ; and, besides, 
any serious difference was impossible, from the 
system that lord Ellenborough throughout 
pursued. This was to choose his instruments 
with care, and, having chosen them, to place 
in them almost unlimited trust. On the same 
principle Sir Charles himself acted, and thus, 
from top to bottom, there was a generous confi- 
dence throughout. This put each man on his 
mettle, and made him anxious to show himself 
worthy of it, and so produced a harmony, and, 
at the same time a rapidity and effectiveness 
in working, that seldom has been equalled, and 
never has been excelled. 

Into all the great measures of Sir Charles 
Napier’s government it would be impossible 
here to enter ; but they were more numerous 
and more important than any that have 
been introduced in any other province of 
India within ten times the period that he 
governed Scinde. A few of them we may have 
room to mention. He reformed the revenue 
system, abolishing many oppressive taxes, and 
he reduced and consolidated the scale of official 
fees. He diminished largely the government 
taxation upon land. He gave great facilities 
for a composition, in lieu of the land revenue, 
wherever the cultivator desired it; and he 
enabled all who chose it to convert their 
holdings into freeholds, by a redemption of the 
land tax due to the state. To the holders of 
feudal grants he confirmed their estates ; and 
he had under his consideration, when he quitted 
Scinde, a plan for the conversion of such grants 
into freeholds, on terms equally beneficial to 
the government and to the holders themselves. 
Commerce he favoured, by reducing duties and 
abolishing all internal tolls. He added largely 
to the number of steamers on the Indus, and 
by the erection of a pier at Currachee. He 
turned a most inconvenient into a most efficient 
port. Weights and measures he equalized, and 
for the various currencies in use previously, he 
substituted the Company’s rupee. All inter- 
ference with the labour market he prohibited, 
and all interference with trade. 

In the matter of social reform, he put an end 
to slavery in Scinde. He also put an end to 
the custom of wearing arms, and so obviated all 
the horrors that the practice had produced. 
Blood feuds between tribes were so vigorously 
punished by him, that they almost at once, 
after the conquest, ceased. Thus the three 
hundred lives annually, that on an average the 
custom had caused the sacrifice of, were saved 


to their families and to the state. His reward 
was in the blessings of the women and children 
of Scinde. Murders and robberies, which had 
been so rife there, were so completely put an 
end to, that Pall-Mall is not safer than were 
the roads throughout Scinde. Wife murder on 
grounds of jealousy he also extirpated, as he 
did infanticide, the procuring of abortion, and 
other similar social crimes. Justice he brought 
home to every man’s door; and, while the 
titles and honour due to rank were carefully 
maintained by him, all were made equal in the 
eye of the law. 

As regards public works, his time in the 
province was too limited to allow of the com- 
pletion of these on any large scale. But he did 
all that man could have done within the period, 
and enough to elicit the warmest eulogies from 
those acquainted with the difficulties of such 
undertakings, and the time they take to carry 
out. Meantime his plans for public works 
were such as would have covered the whole 
face of Scinde. His pier, his roads, his canals, 
his barracks, and his bridges, would have made it 
the model province of our Eastern empire. And 
all this while he had in addition to attend to 
the civil organization of the province, and to 
look to its military security as well—to head an 
expedition of the utmost importance against 
the robber tribes on the frontier ; and finally, to 
join Lord Hardinge on the Sutlej, with a view 
of taking part in the first Seik campaign. We 
are sure that we are not using terms of exag- 
geration when we say, that Sir Charles Napier 
performed singly as much work as would have 
knocked yp six ordinary men during the whole 
of the period that he served in Scinde. 

We wish we could find space to enter into 
the details of the hill campaign. It. was a 
campaign against the lawless robber tribes 
which occupy the mountains on the north-west 
of Scinde. Safe, as they supposed, within al- 
most impregnable fastnesses, they set the 
governor at defiance; and, heedless of his 
threats, they swept at pleasure all the neigh- 
bouring plains. But if they were the very 
flower of the Belooches, they had one to deal 
with who had proved himself to be as perfect 
in Belooch tactics as they were themselves. 
He formed his troops into compact and separate 
columns, he carried his supplies with him, and 
thus boldly followed upon their track, amid 
rocks so rugged as to make the hearts of the 
stoutest for the moment quail. Wilder and 
wilder grew the wilderness of stone, rent with 
vast fissures, into which hardly entered the 
light of day. But, stern as was the scene, still 
sterner was the heart of that determined man. 
As the difficulties of the task increased, so in- 
creased his resolution; for he was one who 
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never faltered or turned back. At last the 
inmost stronghold of the robbers was dis- 
covered, situated on the very summit of a vast 
rocky height, amid a scene of the most terrific 
desolation that man can conceive. Preparations 
were made to escalade it by a band of volun- 
teers, who, in quest of honour, feared not almost 
certain death ; when, cut off from all hope of 
further escape, the band gave in. Wondrous 
was the feeling of awe which this campaign 
created in the minds of every native state around. 
The battle of Meeanee had been one of the 
boldest and most extraordinary of achieve- 
ments. But we doubt whether it impressed 
them with such awe as this act of con- 
summate sagacity and daring—the march 
into the mountains, and seizing, amid almost 
inaccessible rocks, the daring band of robbers 
who had so long desolated Scinde. It was on 
this occasion that Sir Charles was christened 
by the people the Hulakoo, or avenger; and 
thereafter it was thought that nothing could 
resist a man so favoured by fate. In the first 
Seik war, it was no sooner known that he had 
been summoned to the scene, than it was said 
that the Seiks would at once give in. When 
laughed at for the superstition, the only reply 
ina grave tone was, that it would prove as 
predicted. And when it was known that they 
had given in, though that was before his 
arrival in Lord Hardinge’s camp, nothing on 
earth would have persuaded the peopie of 
Seinde that it was not his good fortune, more 
even than the three great battles on the Sutlej, 
which had produced the result. 


In September, 1847, Sir Charles resigned the 
government of Scinde, and came with his family 
home. He had lost a favourite nephew by cholera, 
his wife had nearly fallen a victim to a severe 
illness, from which she was only just recovering— 
he himself had suffered a good deal in health, and 
there was not much to tempt him to remain in 
Seamde. He did not appear, however, to think 
that he would be allowed to remain long in re- 
pose; for the cloud, then no bigger than one’s 

was visible to him on the horizon, which 
was so shortly to burst forth and deluge the 
plains of the Punjaub with blood. ‘“ Mark my 
words,” said he, on taking leave of one of his 
principal officers, “if they do not have a general 
outbreak in the Punjaub before six months are 
over your head, my name is not Napier.” It was 
exactly six months from that date when the war 
commenced with the murder of Anderson and 
Agnew at Mooltan. It was proclaimed by the 
governor-general, that the murder was the re- 
sult of chance, and the outbreak which followed 
it unpremeditated. But Lord Dalhousie has 
ceased to be an authority on matters relating to 
the East. The prediction of Sir Charles Napier 


was clear and unmistakable, and made on very 
sure grounds. Nay, more, the spot at which the 
insurrection would commence, and the line of 
progress it would take, were, months before the 
outbreak, in possession of an official in Scinde. 
His communications on the subject, made after the 
outbreak had begun, were, however, treated with 
the same contempt as were the predictions of Sir 
Charles, and as the predictions of all are treated 
by governments alike incompetent and vain, 

The history of the second Seik campaign we 
ali know ; and how the nation, frightened into a 
panic after the battle of Chillianwallah, insisted 
that Sir Charles should be sent out to bring back 
victory to our arms, which in point of fact she 
had not forsaken. He was ill and heartily sick 
of India, but he could not refuse to yield toa 
call made by the crown and legislature, and the 
whole united nation. He set out therefore at 
once towards his destination, not unmindful, 
however, of the hostility that would be again 
exercised towards him as soon as the fright under 
which the directors momentarily laboured, had 
passed away. When he arrived in India the 
victory of Goojerat had terminated the campaign. 
That glorious old soldier, Lord Gough, had thus 
had time to re-establish his credit, and shew how 
unjustly he had been dealt with in being super- 
seded in hiscommand, But the Indian govern- 
ment has ever been conducted in jerks and starts, 
showing, when all goes well, the most foolish 
amount of confidence, and, when any thing goes 
ill, a most dastardly extent of fear. Of its in- 
herent incompetence there could not be a better 
proof. The sagaciousstatesman, like the sagacious 
mariner, isnever tooelated in calms; as little when 
the tempest howls around him is he depressed 
with fear. He knows how little real security the 
first state presents, and he can measure exactly the 
danger and the resources he has to meet it in the 
last. He never exhibits the insolence of domi- 
nation ; he never, on the other hand, shows the 
abject state of depression which such insolence 
generally ends in when a crisis occurs. He is 
thus never the object either of hatred or of con- 
tempt. He is, in short, the very opposite to the 
government with which Sir Charles Napier had 
to do. 

When he assumed the command of the troops 
in India, though the war was ended there was 
still very much to be done. Discipline had to be 
restored, the stations of the army remodelled, 
the canteen system reformed, the barracks of the 
soldiery made habitable, and the contract system, 
under which the men draw their rations, brought 
more into harmony with their rights and wants. 
Then there was the defence of the frontier to be 
provided for, and arrangements to be made for 
rendering available on the field, as well as upon 
paper, the largest possible number of troops. 
There was besides the general indebtedness of 
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the officers to cope with, and the plan which 
leaves more than half the troops and companies 
without commanders, owing to the number that 
are taken away for civil employ. Latterly, 
there was besides this a spirit of deep and exten- 
sive insubordination among the sepoys to provide 
against, arising from many causes; but of which 
the immediate ebullition was occasioned by in- 
judicious tamperings with their allowances and 


y. 

The volumes before us give, in the shape of 
extracts from Sir Charles’s letters and journals 
of the period, the most ample account of his 
sentiments on these various topics, and what he 
did in regard to them, or rather what he wished 
todo. For at every step his progress was im- 
peded, and his efforts at reform were thwarted 
by men who, improving on the maxim, were 
content to let i// alone. His operations in the 
field were limited, during his second stay in India, 
to a short but brilliant affair of arms ; in which, 
at the head of a body of three thousand men, he 
opened up the terrible defiles which lead to 
Kohat, and which the Afreedies, after mur- 
dering a party of our sappers, had closed. 

From the frontier he was recalled by the mu- 
tinous state of the Bengal army, which demanded 
his immediate attention. It is an army which, 
as far as the physical appearance and bravery of 
the men is concerned, is second only to our own. 
But there have always been many inherent de- 
fects in it, both as regards the mode of enlistment 
and discipline. It has, moreover, of late years 
been greatly under-officered, owing to the taking 
away so many for irregular corps and civil duties. 
It had also, at the time in question, been sub- 
jected to a reduction in its allowance which, 
if not abstractly unjust, was at any rate inex- 
— at the moment, in the highest degree. 

here had been, besides this, many acts ofpower 
on the part of the government calculated alike 
to damp the ardour both of the officers and of the 
men. 

The enlistment of sepoys for the Bengal army 
had all along been conducted on the very faulty 

rineiple of taking only high-caste men. Ma- 
see na of all descriptions were eligible ; but 
the only Hindoos enlisted were Brahmins and 
Chuttrees, or Rajpoots. There was no valid 
reason for this in the outset; for Brahmins and 
Rajpoots do not object to stand beside the 
lowest caste Hindoos in the armies of Madras 
and Bombay. And, in the latter army, all the 
Brahmins and Rajpoots that are enlisted come 
from the provinces of Upper India, and are pre- 
cisely the same class, being often brothers or 
relatives of sepoys serving in the army there. It 
is clear, then, that this caste exclusiveness in the 
army of Bengal is not based on any religious 
feeling. It is simply a monopoly of the sepoy’s 
office, secured, as in trade unions, under the 


threat if it is violated of a general strike, For 
when the Bengal army’s ranks are filled, the 
candidates for entry that are left have never any 
hesitation in going down to Bombay and enlist- 
ing there ; yet there they are often commanded 
by the lowest caste native officers, and have to 
stand side by side in the ranks with the lowest 
caste men. Nor is this the only peculiarity in 
the Bengal army ; for between Hindoos and Ma- 
homedans the division in the ranks is kept up. 
Instead of mixing them indiscriminately, as is 
done in the Bombay army, the Hindoos are all 
placed in troops and companies, and hutted toge- 
ther, and the Mahomedans ranged separately, as 
if purposely to keep up the distinction of race. 
Thus either faction may plot away as it pleases, 
without the other being able even to guess what 
it happens to be about. Where all are mixed 
up together, there is a pretty good guarantee for 
safety in the impossibility of a combination 
without being observed, and the unlikelihood of 
it amid so many conflicting interests as a body 
like a regiment presents. But where the men 
are specially massed in classes, there is little to 
prevent united action upon any topics, lawful or 
unlawful, that they may happen to take up. 

Then, again, the discipline of the Bengal army 
has always been lax in the extreme. Sir Charles 
Napier, in his letters and journals, gives utter- 
ance to his perfect astonishment at the plan on 
which he saw military duties conducted there— 
an astonishment which every officer of the Royal 
or Company's army in the other presidencies has 
equally expressed. Piquets or patrols appear 
unknown to them, even when in sight of an 
enemy. When the men go on guard, they send 
their beds to the post, and coolly take off their 
clothes and go to bed; while the usual mode 
of relieving guard appears to be, for the sentry 
to call to the next man to come to the post, when 
his own time was up. On a march, every man 
seems to do what is good in his own eyes. Ifa 
stream is crossed half the men denude thein- 
selves of their clothing, quietly take their bath, 
cook their breakfast, and eat it, and then come 
on at their leisure to join the main body when 
it suits themselves. Meantime, their officers 
appear to consider all this the settled state of 
things, and so do not presume to interfere: 
Sir Charles sums up the qualities of the army in 
one emphatic sentence, when he says that i is 
the worst he has ever seen ; and to show that this 
was not out of prejudice against sepoys, it may 
be observed that he never speaks of the Bombay 
army in other than the highest terms. Lord 
Melville, the present commander of the forces 
in Scotland, could tell some curious anecdotes 
on this head if he chose.* 

*Since the above was written Lord Melville has 
spoken in the Lords, and the following is an extract 
from his speech as given in the Times :—“ Nobody 
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The system of promotion, too, in the Bengal 
army, is such as to reduce within the narrowest 
ible bounds the influence of the officers over 
their men. The great hold of an officer on his 
men consists in his power of promoting the de- 
serving, of keeping back the idle, and of punish- 
ing those whom nothing but punishment will 
affect. Buc in the Bengal army these powers 
are all taken away. The sepoy there rises to be 
ral, sergeant, and native officer, by seniority 
and by seniority alone. The result of this is to fill 
those grades, which require men peculiarly effi- 
cient and active, with people so old and worn-out 
as to be generally utterly useless, At the same 
time, as seniority, not merit, forms the claim to 
motion, no one cares to distinguish himself 
y good conduct, which he knows will produce 
for him no reward. On the other hand, if an 
officer desires to punish a sepoy for continued 
neglect of duty, he finds his hands tied com- 
pletely by late regulations. It is almost impos- 
sible for him, under these, to do any thing with- 
out reference to army headquarters ; and then 
his application would be useless unless he could 
prove against the delinquent some specific viola- 
tion of one of the Articles of War. 

Such being the tone of the army Sir Charles 
Napier had to deal with, his representations to 
the governor-general were unceasing as to what 
he thought should be done. To counterbalance 
the power of the Brahmins, he proposed to enlist 
largely from the Goorkhas, a very brave and-in- 
dependent race. The seniority system of promo- 
tion he did not feel himself able to cope with at 
the moment, so he decided to leave it alone; but 
he proposed greatly to increase the number of the 
officers with regiments, and to infuse a higher 
tone of discipline into both officers and men. He 
was too wise to deal otherwise than cautiously 
with the evils most deep-seated, for it was his 
object to cure, and not to kill. But he never 
relaxed in his efforts, and, had he continued 
commander-in-chief, there is no doubt that a 
very marked improvement in the army of Bengal 
would have been the result. 


could deny that the discipline of the Bengal army was of 
the worst possible description. In proof of the state- 
ment that the discipline was of the worst description, 
he might inform the House that in 1849, shortly after 
the first occupation of the Punjab, when he com- 
manded on the frontier, two Bengal regiments had 
mutinied, and when he had returned home, iu 1850, he 
had expres.ed the greatest disapprobation of the con- 
dition of the troops of which that ar .y was com- 
posed. He had, however, been told that no matter how 
Just his opinions upon the subject might be, he must not give 
utterance to them in public, inasmuch as it was eatremely 
undesirable that foreign nations should be made acquainted 
with the real stute of affairs. The result, at all events, 
had been, that no steps had been taken in the matter 
by the Board of Directors, and that the discipline of 
the Bengal army continued to be of that character 
to which he had drawn their lordships’ attention.” 






Just, however, as he was beginning to make 
progress, he was compelled to quit the scene, 
To go at length into the details of his difference 
with Lord Dalhousie, would exceed the limits 
of a notice like the present ; but it would be im- 
possible to pass over altogether without allusion, 
an occurrence so disastrous in its results. We 
do really believe that the treatment he thus 
met with, went far towards bringing to the grave 
a frame already weakened by disease. While 
there can be no doubt that, if the Bengal army 
is now in a general state of open revolt, the 
causes may be traced in a great measure to what 
then took place. 

‘The Bengal army, it must be remembered, is 
essentially a local army: the men who enlist in 
it enter it to serve at home. While so serving 
its pay is excellent, and more than enough to 
provide for every reasonable expense. But, owing 
to successive conquests and annexations, its 
duties are now no longer limited to the protection 
of the plains of Bengal. The Punjab, Peshawur, 
Burmah, and Scinde, have of late years been 
more often the scene of its service than any place 
nearer to the men’s native homes. To compen- 
sate for the fatigues and charges attending 
marches and service so distant, an extra allow- 
ance had been given them by the state, but this 
Lor! Dalhousie, in his zeal for economy, had 
determined to cut off. It was accordingly notified 
that, on the next annual relief of regiments, 
the extra allowance would be discontinued at 
Peshawur and throughout the Punjab. The 
sepoys were very angry at this, an explosion 
was expected, or at least thought not unlikely, 
and to meet this Sir Charles was left by the 
governor-general in the Upper Provinces, while 
he himself, under the advice of his medical 
advisers, left India on a trip to sea. Some 
ebullitions of feeling did take place, put forth as 
feelers, perhaps; but Sir Charles met them so 
firmly, and he was so much feared, that happily 
there was every sign of the crisis being tided 
over with success. 

At the very moment, however, when. the 
danger seemed wellnigh past, a new difficulty 
arose, which appeared calculated to throw every 
thing into confusion again. The sepoys had 
consented to take their pay without the extra 
allowance, which they admitted to have been a 
gratuity beyond their stipulation with the state. 
But now an attempt was made to recover from 
them money due, and paid them as compensation 
for the dearness of rations, which was their un- 
doubted right under the published regulations, 
by which both the government and themselves 
were bound. Here, then, it appeared to them 
that the limit of endurance was passed. The 
one case involved a hardness of dealing with 
them on the part of the government which they 
might look upon as very hateful, but which did 
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not at any rate infringe their legal rights. But 
in the present instance the government was 
clearly in the wrong, and they determined to hit 
the blot. 

It did appear that, in point of fact, the regu- 
lation had been altered some time previously ; 
but then it also appeared that the alteration had 
never been promulgated to the troops. The 
state, therefore, was still bound in equity and in 
honour to act up to the understanding which 
originally prevailed, it having given no intima- 
tion to the army of any change in it having been 
made. 

Such was the state of things. One mutiny 
suppressed, and another still more extensive and 
determined, on the point of breaking out; a 
mutiny ten times more dangerous in every re- 
spect, because the sepoys felt themselves to be in 
the right. The amount at issue was trifling, 
only a few pence per mensem for each man. 
But it is not the amount at issue, but the prin- 
ciple that actuates men in these affairs. The 
ship-money, that lost Charles the First his head ; 
the stamp act, which lost George the Third his 
most valued colonies—would not have involved 
to each person, had they been submitted to, a 
larger sum. 

Something was to be done to meet the crisis, 
and done at once, or all India would have been 
in a flame. General Hearsey, the same who has 
so greatly distinguished himself in the present 
mutiny, commanded the station where the point 
arose. He thought that the claim of the govern- 
ment officials, who were demanding the refund 
from the sepoys, was untenable ; and that no 
change having been notified to the troops, the 
compensation ought to be allowed to them at 
the same rates as heretofore. The only way of 
meeting the difficulty, therefore, in his opinion, 
was to suspend the operation of the new order 
that had thus remained unpromulgated, till the 
sense of the Supreme Government could be 
taken regarding the affair. Sir Walter Gilbert, 
the distinguished general of the division, agreed 
with General, then Brigadier, Hearsey in this 
view; and Colonel Grant, now Sir Patrick 
Grant, the then Adjutant-General of Bengal, 
was of the same opinion. Sir Charles Napier 
did therefore, in conformity with their advice 
and his own sense of justice and expediency, 
suspend the operation of the new order accor. 
dingly, till the sense of the Supreme Govern- 
ment could be taken, to whom he communicated 
what he had done on the same day. Had the 
Jatter been upon the spot, this exercise of au- 
thority would have been needless ; but while the 
state of things among the troops was most emer- 
gent and pressing, Lord Dalhousie was away at 
sea, and the council were at Calcutta, fifteen 
hundred miles off. And there was then neither 
railroad nor telegraph to shorten the time taken 


up in the reference by a single hour. Had Sir 
Charles, therefore, waited for an answer, the 
mutineers would have begun acting; and he 
knew that revolutions are effected, and empires 
won and lost, in a tithe of the time that would 
have been thus wasted. One might as well talk 
of referring to one’s lawyer for advice, when 
awaked by a burglar with a pistol in his hand, 
as talk of referring to Calcutta, in the absence 
of telegraphs, for instructions about a mutiny 
that had suddenly broken out some fifteen hun- 
dred miles away. 

The advice of Hearsey, and Gilbert, and 
Grant, concurred in and acted on by Sir Charles 
Napier, put an end to the ferment, and saved 
the state. But it gave a handle to the governor- 
general, which he was not disinclined to use, 
Long had he fretted under the advice of the plain 
spoken commander-in-chief, and long had he 
desired to be rid of a man whom he, as well as 
those who most influenced him, now detested. 
While the act, therefore, of Sir Charles, in rela- 
tion to the mutineers, was confirmed, a rebuke 
was administered to him for having dared to ex- 
ercise his discretion, which no ensign of inde- 
pendent feeling and means would have submitted 
to. He, therefore, sent in his resignation of a 
command which he said he could no longer hold 
with honour to himself, or with advantage to the 
state. Into the after discussion relating to the 
matter, it were needless to enter. The present 
condition of India tells more then a thousand 
arguments on paper who was right and who was 
wrong in the opinions they severally expressed. 
Lord Dalhousie’s declaration being that imme- 
diate action was unnecessary, as the army was 
not generally mutinous ; Sir Charles's, on the 
other hand, that it was. Perhaps the most to 
blame of all, however, was the late Duke of 
Wellington, who, in conformity to his uniform 
system of supporting authority, made himself a 
party to this act of flagrant injustice towards Sir 
Charles. For it is impossible that a man 80 
sagacious as the Duke was, and who knew India 
and the Bengal army so thoroughly, could have 
been, even for a moment, deceived ; unless, in- 
deed, the view of the biographer be correct, that 
the Duke’s intellect was clouded during the 
latter moment’s of his existence—a point 
which those alone who enjoyed his Grace’s in- 
timacy could of course determine.* 


* The real condition of the Bengal army at this 
period .is placed beyond a doubt by the statement 
of Lord Melville in the House of Lords, which the 
reader will find given in a note appended to a 
previous page. This proves incontestably, that at 
the very time in question it was in quite as bad a 
state of discipline, and imbued with quite as mu- 
tinous a spirit, as Sir Charles has described it. It 
further proves that the authorities must have known 
this at the very time when they were denying m 
public Sir Charles's statement Their great anxiety 
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The last two years of Sir Charles’s life were 
spent in England, the greater part of them in 
mental and bodily anguish. He could not but feel 
deeply the ingratitude he had met with, and how 
ill his great services to the crown and to the state 
had been repaid. He was labouring, too, under 
a mortal disease of the most painful description, 
which, after three months of final continuous 
suffering, put a period to his existence. The 
churchyard of the garrison chapel at Portsmouth 
holds his honoured remains ; followed there as 
mourners by Lord Ellenborough, by Lord 
Hardinge, and other private friends, with the 
civil and military authorities of Portsmouth, 
nearly all the soldiers quartered there or near it, 
and a vast multitude of people besides. A 
statue has been lately erected to him in Ttafal- 

Square, and a memorial window in the 
church at Currachee, in Scinde. 

Nor while his mortal remains are thus hon- 
oured, is the nation forgetful of his immortal 
part. It did allow its eyes to be averted from 
him at the persuasion of power, but it was only 
for a time. England is not forgetful of her 
worthies in the long run. It is true her sym- 
pathy for them is often shown too late; but if 
too late for their happiness, it is not too late for 
the incitement of other generous spirits to follow 
bravely in the path that they have trod. Thus, 
hero follows hero on the scroll of fame. The 
applause of posterity, the certain reward of a life 
of honour, is the object on which the hopes of 
the great ones of England are fixed, and this 
stimulus makes them forget for the moment the 
unworthy cavils of the generation that they 
serve. Men are often inclined to dwell upon the 
foibles of such, as if there ever was on earth 
more than one perfect man. To proclaim that 
a Marlborough, a Chatham, or a Napier had 
their weaknesses as well as others, is simply to 
declare that they were human and not divine. 
It is by the balance of their actions alone that 
men are judged; and how lightly have all the 
foibles of such men, when taken together, weighed 
against the long list of glorious services that they 
have rendered to the state. 

Nor will the lessons which this story of a life 
inculcates, be lost upon the youth of after times. 
They will see a soldier with the best blood of 
England in his veins, owing nothing to interest, 
appears to have been, not to remedy the evil, but to 
crush the man who had exposed it, and to suppress, 
if possible, all knowledge of it from the public. 


but working his way up steadily by diligence, by 
study, and by the most devoted bravery, to the 
highest honours which his profession could con- 
fer. They will see that, if a life of labour is 
necessary to secure an old age of honour in other 
careers, it is more than ever necessary in the 
career of arms. They will not easily be daunted 
by difficulties, when they read of the almost 
overwhelming obstacles that were by Sir Charles 
surmounted. We allude not to his meeting and 
conquering such immensely superior numbers in 
battle, so much as to his manful defiance of in- 
fluences still more fatal, and to which any but a 
man of superhuman energy and courage must 
have succumbed. His political opinions had 
made him, in an age of political intolerance, an 
object of dislike to those in power; but by the 
sheer force of character the feeling against him 
was overcome. They who most had feared and 
hated him, were the first to turn to him in times 
of danger for assistance and support. He who 
had been dealt with so unjustly in Cephalonia, 
was the man to whom the preservation of the 
peace of England was intrusted, when every 
thing threatened a civil war. He whose glorious 
services in Scinde had been so slighted, was the 
commander for whom, in its hour of despon- 
dency after Chillianwallah, the nation as with 
one voice cried out. Had he lived, the disasters 
before Sebastopol would have again, we may 
rest assured, have called the old warrior forth ; 
for often was he then in all men’s minds, But 
louder still would have been the cry for him 
now, to avert those disasters which threaten the 
extinction of our rule in India, and which he so 
clearly foretold. Thus doth truth triumph in 
the long run, and the shade of the moment but 
makes the character of the truly great man stand 
out in the higher relief. Those in office by 
whom he was tormented are forgotten, or re- 
membered only for their injuries and insults to 
himself, while day by day his glory increases 
as we recede farther and farther from the times 
in which he lived. Already do we see this in- 
stanced in the case of the late Sir Charies 
Napier. Every hour does his memory become 
dearer to the people, in whose service he labour- 
ed and bled, while the very names of his perse- 
cutors are fast fading from the scene. At the 
present moment, more than ever, is the heart of 
the nation with its ill-used hero, while no one 
either thinks or cares about Adam or Ripon, or 
Dalhousie or Hogg. 
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The Fairy Family: A Series of Ballads and Metrical Tales, Wlustrating the Fuiry 
Mythology of Europe. Longmans: 1857. 


Fairy Porrry—how much do the words suggest 
of the faith of the rustic and the fancies of the 
minstrel, of the permanence of tradition and of 
the progress of literature! We see the fairy 
forms twinkling amid.the dawn of our earliest 
poetry, then introduced, bat with a sort of 
sly incredulity, by Chaucer (who makes Pluto, 
of all people, the Fairy King!) and at last 
basking in the full glory of the Elizabethan 
day. Shakspeare, a countryman born and bred, 
turned the tales of his childhood to splendid 
account in Midsummer Night's Dream; and 
Spenser furnished yet another proof how deep 
the stamp of one great mind may go in a 
people’s legendary belief. Dean Milman has 
pointed out how thoroughly the popular notion 
of Satan has been changed by the publication 
of Paradise Lost; and similarly, we find, that 
to Spenser is owing the blending of two dis- 
tinct classes of supernatural beings—the Fee 
Ladies or Enchantresses—with the invisible 
population of the air. And then fairy tradition 
was enshrined by turns in the rollicking songs 
of Lily, in the gorgeous masques of Ben Jonson, 
in the gay carols of Herrick, in the pleasant 
pastorals of Browne, and in the quaint legends 
of Drayton. Dear old Drayton! for the love 
we bear to his wild stories, and his English 
feeling, we cannot grudge him that immortali- 
zation in Westminster Abbey, at which Gold- 
smith sneered with asperity unwonted and 
unjust. A few exquisite lines were flung to the 
fairies from the treasure-house of Milton. Dry- 
den and Pope cannot avoid introducing them in 
their adaptations of Chaucer. And then they 
fall on evil days, and the tame mediocrity and 
level heroics of Tickell, who brings in a whole 
theogony of Cockney elves for the glorification 
of Kensington Gardens and Holland House. 

The volume before us is an attempt—and, 
we must add, a very successful one—to exem- 
plify the various fairy traditions of European 
countries, in a series of skilfully constructed 
ballads. The writer is well acquainted with 
eltin lore, has a goodly collection of materials, 
and possesses the power of working them up 
into very graceful and attractive stories. 

What his own theory may be as to the origin 
of the fairies (though he sets six different ones 
before us), we are not informed. We cannot, 
however, help thinking that he might have 
added a pleasant lyric or two to his book, by 
adopting the supposition of their classical 
descent. Without seeking with Ritson to dis- 


cover them in Homer, we fancy we can discern 
a certain likeness in that race of pigmy en- 
chanters, of whom certain Cyrenwans told 
that wild tale to Herodotus. At all events, 
the old translators (Golding, for example) do 
not seem to us to have gone far wrong in 
translating “ Nympha” “ Fairy.” There is a 
Dryad described by the Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, who has always appeared to us the 
very prototype of the loving, grateful, vindictive 
elf of later times. A youth saves her coexistent 
tree from the axe—she appears in order to 
thank him, and to promise to grant any wish 
he may utter. Of his request and of her 
acquiescence, we (having the fear of Lord 
Campbell before our eyes) will only say, that 
they do not give one a favourable notion of the 
standard of classical morality. The youth, 
however, becomes regardless of his airy love, 
and slays a bee which bore her messages to him. 
She inflicts on him a grievous sickness, and he 
retaliates by the destruction of the tree, and 
with it of the lady. Finally, need we remind 
our readers of the often-quoted description in 
Lucretius of genuine fairy music, for which a 
parallel might be found in descriptions of the 
strains of the Neck !— 


Heec loca capripedes satyros nymphasque tenere, 
Finitimi fingunt et faunos esse loquuntar, 
Quorum noctivago strepitu ludoque joeanti, 
Adformant volgo taciturna silentia rumpi, 
Chordarumque sonos fieri dulcusque querelas 
Tibia quas fundit digitis pulsata canentum., 


But, to turn from what is not in the book toe 
what is. The first of its five divisions relates to 
“ Fairies of the Woods and Groves,” and com- 
mences with a poem of singular tenderness and 
purity, styled “The Elf-folk,” founded (like 
Hogg’s Kiimeny, from which, however, nothing 
is borrowed) to the theft or rather adoption 
of orphan children by the kind-hearted elves, 
We quote one stanza from the descriptions of 
their nursling :— 

Then her taper hands th 
Togethie, putes and ~ Fe 

As we see in holy place, 
Angel pure and calm, 

Carven on an infant’s tomb ; 

So within the silent room, 

Half in light, and half in gloom, 
Lies she pure and calm, 


We could have wished that the effect of this 
pretty description had not been marred by the 
substitution of an identical fur a rhyming ter 
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mination ; a trick which, although we know 
that a certain school eunsider it sublime, we 
must regard as simply slovenly. 

En passant—we may cite from the introduc- 
tion to this ballad a statement we are rather in- 
clined to question. Speaking of Midsummer 
Eve being the great season on which these 
thefts were perpetrated, the writer says— 
“Although St. John’s Eve was undoubtedly 
chosen for important communications between 
the distant elfin-groves and the settlements of 
men, i was probably only on account of its 
mildness, brightness, and unequalled beauty.” 

Now, Midsummer Eve was invested with a 
great many other attributes for which “its 
mildness, brightness, and unequalled beauty ” 
offer no reason. Is not some clue to be found 
in its being a sort of antithesis to Christmas, 
and as such subject to various manifestations 
of unhallowed power? On that evening the 
Celts and the Cymry still kindle those fires of 
Baal, which caused Scaliger to call the Irish 
religion “Popery mixed with Paganism.” 
Then, too (as all who have read Scott's “ Eve of 
St. John,” will remember), the spirits of the 
dead were endowed with strange activity, anc, 
as some affirmed, held a ghastly convention in 
every church. Anda vigil on that evening sup- 
plied one of the many means of divination 
whereby a maiden was permitted to gaze on the 
lineaments of her destined bridegroom. 

The next pieee, “The Korrigan,” is written 
with much spirit, and devoted to the adventures 
of a knight, who is sorely tempted and marvel- 
lously triumphant, after the manner of Sir 
Roland of Triermain, St. Anthony, and other 
virtuous individuals. 

Then we have a legend of Southern Germany, 
“The Moss-woman,” founded on that desire for 
intercourse with human kind which is found in 
so many fairy stories. For scarcely any 
characteristic of the race is so prominent as 
their feeling of the unreality of their own 
world ; a feeling which recalls the pining discon- 
tent of the Homeric ghosts in their region of 
shadows. The following description is almost 
Ovidian in its ingenuity :— 

Her skin like the maple-rind is hard, 

Brown and ridgy, and furrow’d and scarr’d ; 

And each feature flat, like the mark we see 

Where a bough has been lopped from the bole of 
at 

When the inner bark has crept healingly round 

And laps o’er the edge of the open wound. 


Her knotty, root-like feet are bare, 
And her height is an ell from heel to hair. 


“The Vila” and “La Dame Abonde,” appear 
we think in somewhat unfortunate juxtaposi- 
tion ;—in each a fairy, remarkable only for the 
gift of prophecy, warns a mortal, intent on a 
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patriotic enterprise, of the fatal result to its 
leader, who continues unmoved by the predic- 
tion—a situation which is rather calculated to 
recall “ Lochiel’s Warning.” Both the two fairy 
tales are, besides, written in the same metre— 
that metre which Tennyson’s “ Vision of Fair 
Women” rendered popular, and which subse- 
quent imitations hid fair to render hackneyed. 
“ La Dame Abonde,” however, has some excel- 
lent passages. Ear] Stanhope, in his interesting 
essay on Joan of Arc, has contrasted the two 
great poems of which she is the subject—the 
sneers of her own countryman Voltaire, with the 
eulogy of her foemen’s coun an, Southey— 
and here we have another tribute to her from 
an English hand. “La Dame Abonde,” a sort 
of fairy queen (the same whom old Heywood 
introduces under the name of Habundia), shows 
the young shepherdess her future efforts, wars, 
conquests, capture, dungeon, death. The fol- 
lowing is a deseription of the relief of Orleans, 
which to us appears to evince no ordinary 
amount of power :— 


——*“ While she spoke 
The shining wand descended on the well, 
Smiting with rapid and indignant stroke, 
And resting where it fell. 


Rise on its ruffled surface, roof and tower, 
As of a mighty city seen by night, 

When over all dark clouds of tempest lower, 
With lightning darting bright. 


And light more terrible than lightning, din 
More dread than that which on the lightning 
waits— 
A leaguered town: want, pestilence within, 
And foemen at the gates. 


Now, who shall save in this extremity? 
The wand is from the fountain drawn; and, lo! 
An ambushed band, with bannered fleurs-de-lis, 
Doth burst upon the foe. 


And they are scattered, ang the city free! 

Joy, joy, and triumph new, for woe and wail; 
Bend to the leader of that band the knee— 

A youthful maid in mail!: 


Of the next series, on “ Fairies of the Fields 
and Meadows,” the best to our. thinking is “ The 
Lutin,” that being the name.of a sort of goblin 
palfrey frequenting Normandy, and resembling 
the Irish Pooka. From one of the introductions 
in this part of the book we will make an ex- 
tract, in order to illustrate the amusing prose 
style of the writer :— 


A fairy, whose duty it was to present himself at the 
Court of the Fairy King on the night of the harvest 
moon, so far forgot his spiritual nature that he remained 
in the glen of Rushin, making love to a Manks maiden. 
For this he was condemned to be covered with long 
shaggy hair (hence his name Phynnodderee), and in 
this form to remain on the Isle of Man till doomsday, 
Great had been the crime, great was the punishment; 

et was it not altogether without points of alleviation, 
He could still dwell in the lovely glen where dwelt the 
Y 
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mortal maiden for whom he had so greatly sinned, 
for whom he must so gveatly suffer—was still left to 
him the consolation of making green her grave, as only 
faries could, ages after the close of her brief earthly 
if 


Old folks say, that for many a year he lived in the 
glen, employing his time in helping the poor and 
deserving cottagers, aiding them in the work of farm 
and dairy, until one whom he had benefited rudely 
affronted him; when, with a melancholy wail, he 
departed, and has never been seen since in Rushin. 
So say the old folks ; but the young ones tell the tale 
with a difference. Say they—the good Fairy King, 
commiserating the condition of poor Phynnodderee, 
has mitigated his punishment, has recalled him to his 
own land, and reinstated him among his kindred; 
and that the melancholy wail with which he departed 
was caused by his quitting the place of the maiden’s 
rest, for which the prospect of all the joys and delights 
of Fairy Land could not console him. 


“The Fairies of the Hills and Caves” are 
nearly all inhabitants of the Baltic isle of 
Riigen, a spot enjoying great celebrity in 
legends of this sort. We have a Brown Dwarf 
who loses his cap, and is sorely teased by an 
avaricious farmer before it is restored—a White 
Dwarf, who sets free a captive knight for the 
kindness he shows to a toad, an adder, and a 
dove—and a Black Dwarf, who intoxicates and 
punishes a wicked wrecker ; forming altogether 
a very worthy and highly moral population for 
the little northern island. Then we have 
an odd legend of our old friends the Trolls— 
those wonder-working dwarfs of Scandinavia, 
so strong and so hospitable—forging swords 
that would cleave a bar of steel, and using a 
whole mountain as the roof of their banquet- 
hall. 

Passing over “The Still Man,” a warning 
against covetousness ; and “The Hill Man,” 
an exhortation to hospitality—we get to the 
“Fairies of the Hearths and Homesteads.” 
First of these come the kindly west-country 
sprites the Pixies, in whose honour it may be 
remembered Coleridge wrote a joyous poem. 
They are the least poetical of the fairy tribes, 
devoting themselves principally to the promotion 
of domestic economy—dropping silver pennies 
into the shoe of an industrious handmaiden ; 
but very Legrees in the chastisements they 
inflict on an idle one. Then we are introduced 
to that “sociable spirit,” the Brownie—the 
Scotch Lar fumiliaris—who lived among men, 
haunting old houses and old families—who 
couched, like Milton’s “lubber fiend,” before 
the dying embers ; and howled so piteously if 
he were “hired away,” or banished by a 

t of bread and milk. “The Brownie” 
(in spite of one or two awkwardly modern 

ions) has so much of the old ballad tone 
about it, that we are fain to give a sample— 
Brownie loguitur :— 


A Brownie is your guest, good laird, 
Far journey hath he come ; 

But in this war-torn land despaired 
To find a fitting home : 

For still where welcome are the poor, 
And hospitality 

Shows table spread and open door, 
There Brownie’s home shall be. 


Where bed is kept for weary head, 
And cup for thirsty lip ; 

And sweeter yet than cup or bed, 
Kind words of fellowship ; 

Where loss, or wrong, or suffering, 
Still meets with sympathy ; 

And grief its tale may freely bring, 
There Brownie’s home shall be. 

And so at bonnie Linden Hall 

_ May Brownie bide, I ween ; 

Unheard by all his foot shall fall, 
By all shall pass unseen : 

Protecting, guarding goods and gear 
From waste and injury ; 

At home, a-field, a-far, a-near, 
Here Brownie’s home shall be. 


Strangely contrasted with such peaceful 
goblins are the wild “ Fairies of the Seas and 
Rivers,” prominent among whom appears the 
dreadful Fata Morgana—the minister of such 
relentless vengeance on the wicked sailor, 
whem her spell-wrought palace deluded to his 
doom. Here is a luxurious bit of description :— 


— A league ahead 

An island lay—a wondrous scene ; 
Where cedar and where cypress spread 

Her boughs of many-shaded green ; 
And on the island, pure and white 

As summer cloud in summer sky, 
When, colourless, broad flecks of light 

Upon its lofty turrets lie, 
A palace ; and we soon could see 

ts many-pillared porticoes, 

That terrace bore and balcony 

Beneath the shining window-rows ; 
And marble stairs in lengthy flights 

That swept down to the waters blue, 
O'ertrailed with gaudy parasites, 

And starry blooms of every hue; 
And vase and statue, p and row, 

Stood half concealed ’mong leaves and flowers ; 
And coral fountains, white as snow, 

Flung high in air their rainbow showers. 


Upon the whole, “The Merman” we are 
disposed to regard as the best piece in the 
volume. It commends itself the more to our 
affections, because we fancy we can discern 
traces in it of an admiration (not a servile or 
thievish one) for Scott, of whom it is now the 
fashion to speak with so much supercilious 
depreciation. Apropos of Scott—where is 
there so beautiful a fairy ballad as “ Alice 
Brand ?” 

We are unwilling to hint the slightest 
censure on a book we have enjoyed so much ; 
but we hope the author will, when writing in 
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the old style, be more consistent for the future, 
and not put new patches on old garments, after 
this fashion :— 

No word she to the knight replies, 


But answers with her beaming eyes 
In acquiescent sinile. 


The Fairies have departed from among us. 


Every age appears to have been a little too late 
for them. Chaucer says the Friars banished 
them. Cleland, the Cameronian, ascribes their 
discomfiture to John Knox. But, whatever 
the reason, they are gone! But to all who 
would wish to pass an hour or two in Elf-land, 
we can confidently recommend this clever, 
erudite, and amusing little volume. 





The Memoirs of the Duke of Saint Simon on the Reign of Louis XIV. and the Regency. Abridged 
from the French by Baye St. Jonn. London: Chapman & Hall. 


Or all periods in modern history the seventeenth 
century is the most rich in private Memoirs, 
and after all they are the most instruc- 
tive, the most amusing, and the pleasantest 
of books. Even if the facts are no great matter, 
the manner and vivacity in which they are told, 
make them interesting ; but it is incontestable 
that in such writings the “true form and 
pressure” of the age that produced them is 
preserved, and that it is there we may seek 
the true springs of action of some of the 
greatest events of the world. It is a prodi- 
gious good thing for society, political and other, 
that men and women, throwing aside the con- 
ventional hypocrisies of which they are ashamed, 
now and then indulge their autobiographical 
propensities, and from their private diaries 
and personal observation reveal to us the key 
to the cipher in which the history of their 
time is written. Such are the Jemoirs 
of St. Simon. They contain not only a vast 
amount of historic fact, a fund of lively and 
entertaining anecdote of the manners and 
morals of his age, and acute views and shrewd 
remarks upon the character and conduct of the 
King and his contemporaries, but they disclose 
to us the secret springs and personal motives 
of many considerable events of the period. In 
a word, they form the text to the history of the 
Court of Louis the Fourteenth, and to that of the 
Regent ; and from the extent of his information, 
the infinitude of his factsythe soundness of his 
judgment, the vivacity of his wit, and his 
masterly powers of delineation, we cannot deny 
that St. Simon was not only a man of genius, 
but that he is incomparably one of the ablest 
writers of a brilliant age ; that his observations 
and study were as profound as extensive, and 
that his “Memoirs,” in the original, form one 
of the best introductions to the history of the 
period, if not the best history in themselves. 
Although very little known in England, their 
reputation upon the Continent, since their first 
publication in 1829, has steadily advanced. 





Several editions, more or less accurate, rapidly 
followed, and last year, a new edition, carefully 
collated with the original manuscripts, edited 
by M. Chéruel, and prefaced by M. Sainte 
Beuve, was published at Paris by Hachette, 
It is from this edition that M. Bayle St. John 
has compiled his two present volumes, to be 
followed shortly by a second series. 

The history of the Memoirs is curious. 
They were brought down by St. Simon to the 
year 1723. For upwards of one hundred years 
they were preserved from publication. St. Simon 
wrote for posterity; and, as he had been so 
frank as to conceal nothing with which his ex- 
perience and observation had supplied him, he 
desired at his death, in 1755, that, his Memoirs 
should never see light while any of the persons 
mentioned in them lived. At his death the 
government obtained possession of them. It 
was not safe to make them public, and one is 
surprised that in such jealous hands they 
should ever have been preserved. A few pri- 
vileged persons occasionally obtained access to 
them, Marmontel, Madame du Deffand, and 
Voltaire are said to have seen them; and 
towards the close of the last, and in the earlier 
part of this century, extracts and anecdotes 
taken from them were occasionally and secretly 
published ; yet it was not till 1829 that the 
first complete edition was given to the world. 
Their appearance created a tremendous sensa- 
tion—the success of the work was prodigious ; 
and it is not hazarding too much to say, that 
the current of events at Paris in 1830, if not 
hastened, was seriously affected by the publi- 
cation of these memoirs 

Before dipping into Mr. St. John’s transla- 
tion, it may be as well, perhaps, to devote a 
few sentences to the briefest summary of the 
events of St. Simon’s life. Born in 1675, the 
only son of Claude, first Duke St. Simon, chief 
equerry to Louis XIII., the boy had the good 
fortune to possess a mother who, impressing 
him with the notion that he was friendless at 
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the Court of Louis XIV., pointed out the 
necessity of his acquiring knowledge in order 
to uphold his position. With a natural taste 
for reading, St. Simon was soon stimulated 
into study ; but he had no liking for science. 
He loved history, and “had I,” he says, 
“been allowed to read history more constantly, 
instead of losing my time in studies for which 
I had no aptness, I might have made some 
figure in the world.” From history to historical 
memoirs was an easy step, and one to his taste ; 
every personal memoir from the time of Francis 
the First to his own days was read with relish, 
‘and he rose from them at nineteen years of age, 
inspired with an ambition to emulate the 
examples presented to his imagination, and 
determined to write the memoirs of his own 
times. “The annoyances,” he observes, “T might 
thus bring upon myself, did not fail to present 
themselves to my ming ; but the firm resolu- 
tion I made to keep my writings secret from 
every body, appeared to me to remedy all evils.” 
In 1691 he entered the army, and accompanied 
the King the next year on his campaign in 
Flanders. The young Vidame de Chartres 
behaved with credit at the siege of Namur, at 
the battle of Neuwinden, and throughout M. 
de Luxembourg’s campaigns on the Rhine. 
Having served his time in the King’s Mus- 
keteers, he obtained his commission and rose 
rapidly to the rank of colonel of a cavalry 
regiment, which he commanded in the succeed- 
ing campaigns on the Rhine, until the peace of 
Ryswick ended his military career; when, from 
want of interest at court, seeing his regiment 
disbanded, and being deprived of the promotion 
he was justly entitled to, he abruptly resigned 
his commission, and, for the benefit of posterity, 
returned to study at leisure the contemptible 
intrigues of a brilliant but vicious court. In 
this no doubt he acted wisely. The philosophy 
of camp life was soon sounded. He had no 
special taste for the profession. His refined 
talent for acute and satirical observation could 
not have developed itself in so uncongenial an 
atmosphere. He wanted the leisure a soldier’s 
career did not offer, and the opportunities a 
camp life could not afford. Once at court he 
felt that he should have both, that his powers 
would ripen with his opportunities, and that 
he could collect and arrange his materials at 
will. Had he lived in times more worthy of 
his great capacities, he would have left us 
memoirs more worthy of admiration. 

Before leaving the army, the young Duke, 
who succeeded his father in 1693, was urged by 
his mother to Friendless at court, and 


solitary when at home, St. Simon looked about 
for a suitable match. His principle of action 
‘was, to ally himself to a family of influence at 
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court, as well as of undoubted wealth, He 
selected one of the eight daughters of the Due 
de Beauvilliers, and the description he gives of 
the result of this his first matrimonal scheme 
is very amusing. The Duc de Beauvilliers, 
when the proposition was frankly made to him 
by young St. Simon, explained to the ardent 
lever, that his eldest daughter was scarcel 
fifteen, and was resolved on a convent; that his 
second was much deformed, and in no way 
marriageable ; that the third was only twelve, 
and the rest mere children. St. Simon, with 
singular simplicity, admitted that it was neither 
of the young ladies whom he had ever seen, 
but the Duc and Madame de Beauvilliers that 
he wished to marry; and that, if the first 
daughter was resolved on conventual seclusion, 
he would be very glad of the third, and would 
sign any marriage contract the Duke pleased. 
The Duke protested that he had never been 
combated in this manner, and that he must 
refer the matter to his wife. The Duchess 
was surprised at the “prodigious ardour” of 
the young Duke, but felt compelled to refuse 
him ; and so St. Simon looked about elsewhere 
for a wife, and finally proposed for, and was 
accepted by, the eldest daughter of the Marshal 
de Lorges, then in command of the army. The 
marriage from the domestic point of view was 
most fortunate. St. Simon rarely speaks of his 
wife, and then only in the highest terms. She 
was a most excellent woman, and the best 
friend he had through life. In person, he tells 
us, “she was a blonde, with a perfect complexion 
and figure, a most agreeable expression, an air 
extremely noble and modest, and with some- 
thing almost majestic about her from her 
conduct, virtue, and natural sweetness. As 
she became my wife, I will abstain from saying 
more of her, except that she has infinitely sur- 
eager all that I was promised I should find in 
ier, all the reports I heard of her, all that I 
myself hoped she might be.” 

Involved now in all the schemes and intrigues 
of the court, St. Simon devoted his life to the 
observation of events. Nothing escaped him— 
friends and enemies, men and women, kings 
and courtiers, scandals and marriages, diploma- 
tic intrigues or political changes, were watched 
by him, and estimated at their worth, and 
seldom inaccurately. A good hater and a firm 
friend, St. Simon is open to some extent toa 
charge of partiality; but on the whole his 
judgment is just, for he respected virtue and 
truth, and was too much a man of honour con- 
sciously to colour events in order to add to the 
effect of his descriptions. During the lifetime 
of Louis the Fourteenth, St. Simon—in a deli- 
cate and precarious position at Versailles from 
the offence he had given the King by abruptly 
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quitting the army, and again by the bold stand 
he made against the advance of the King’s 
bastards, as an infringement by the sovereign 
of the privileges of his order—never obtained 
much notice from his royal master ; the secret, 
perhaps, lay more in St. Simon’s dislike of 
Madame de Maintenon than in his proud dis- 
position and want of courtly concession to the 
King’s will. A good hater, St. Simon never 
attempted to conciliate an enemy, and, as a 
natural consequence, he never, during Madamede 
Maintenon’s influence over the King, obtained 
promotion or employment. Once, in 1706, the 
King had selected him for the post of ambassador 
to Rame ; but Madame de Maintenon obtained 
the remission of the appointment, and St. Simon 
never forgave her. He revels in every anecdote 
injurious to, her reputation for virtue or good 
sense, and his scorn of her is so great, that 
some of the finest passages he ever wrote were 
stimulated by his contempt and hatred of this 
widow of Scarron. 

One of the most prominent traits in his 
character was his extreme vanity. Marmontel 
said a good thing of him: “St. Simon,” he 
Paya anly sees the nation, in the nobility, 

e nobility in the peers, and the rs in 
himself.” But it was the fashion of the time 
The King inflated aH around him; and St. 
Simon, in his devotion to the cause of his order, 
was influenced hy higher motives than mere 
personal gratification. The King weakened 
the power and influence of the dukes and peers 
of France, by placing immediately above them, 
and between them and the princes of the 
blood, his bastard children. St, Simon was 
indignant at the insult te his order, and moved 
heaven and earth to get this intermediate rank 
abolished. Then again he saw that the in- 
fluence of the Parliament was raised by the 
King at the expense of nobility, whom he desired 
by every means in his power to depress. The 
common marks of respect to the peers were 
gradually withdrawn, till the President of. the 
Assembly at length, in taking the votes, un- 
covered according to custom while taking those 
of the princes of the blood, but immediately, 
and contrary to custom, replaced his “ bonnet ” 
when he reached dukes and peers. This was 
the crownjng insult. St. Simon and his Peers 
were furious. The King refused to interfere, 
or secretly. supported the President, Harlay; 
and St. Simon, feeling that he was fighting a 
losing cause, with a tenacity of purpose that 
excited the anger of the King, persevered in his 
attempts to get this innovation set aside, and 
after years succeeded. Pages of his Memoirs 
are devoted to this question; and, although 
to us it may appear ludicrous enough, yet St. 
Simon foresaw more or less clearly the. downfall 


of his order, and the most serious dangers to 
the state if this tendency to deprive the nobility 
of their ancient privileges and dignity were not 
resisted with spirit. 

The death of the King and the accession of 
the Regent Orleans to power, brought a change 
of fortune to St. Simon. He became a councillor 
of state ; but he was not by nature formed for a 
statesman. He had nq broad views of policy ; 
his mind was contracted by habits of close 
observation; he was not the man to help the 
Regent in hisdifficulties; and the Regent, though 
he listened to, loved and trusted him, sub- 
mitted himself entirely to the will of St. Simon’s 
enemy, that bold bad man, the Abbé Dubois. 
With the death of the Regent in 1723, St. 
Simon retired from court, closed his Memoirs, 
and spent the next thirty years of his long 
life in correcting and preparing them for publi- 
cation. He died in Paris at the age of eighty, 
in 1755. 

As an author St. Simon is much overrated 
in France. His style is neither facile nor 
classical ; on the contrary, it is involved and 
cumbersome, and, though full of piquant illus- 
tration, is too copious in detail not to be occa- 
sionally wearisome. Indeed it requires a con- 
siderable acquaintance with the period, and 
knowledge of the personages, not to be tired of 
such an endless relation of small facts so 
embellished with proper names. The great 
value of his Memoirs is in their authenticity. 
Hehad access to the very scenes and was intimate 
with the persons he describes. His memory 
was wonderful, his industry and research great. 
The Marshal de BeHleisle once said of him, that 
he was “the most, entertaining and agreeable 
dictionary ” he had ever consulted, Then his 
quick observation, and his profound knowledge 
of human nature, enabled him to hit off a court 
intrigue or divine a man’s motives with unerring 
sagacity. What Madame du Deffand said of 
Horace Walpole may be applied to St. Simon : 
“Tl a du discernment, le tact trés fin, le gout 
tras juste, le ton excellent, et il avait été de la 
meillure compagnie du monde.” Hence his 
descriptions are masterpieces in their way; 
they are realistic toa degree, and are imprinted 
upon the mind for ever ; and it is in the 
accurate reflection of the passing scenes of each 
day, by which we carry away so vivid and 
faithful an impression of the court and its 
characters, that these Memoirs stand unri- 
valled, and will never be surpassed. 

Louis the Fourteenth with St. Simon is not 
a hero. We are introduced. to him in the 
Flanders campaign. His Majesty, who tra- 
velled with his ladies and court, had sent them 
to Namur, and putting himself at the head of 
the army under M. de Boufflers, advanced to 
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Gembloux, and caught the Prince of Orange 
in acorner. The Prince of Orange was lost, 
nothing, he wrote, could save him “ but a 
miracle.” The miracle emerged from Namur 
in the shape of loving letters from Madame de 
Maintenon :— 


We were in this position with an army in every way 
infinitely superior to that of the Prince of Orange, and 
with four whole months before us to profit by our 
strength, when the king declared on the 8th of June 
that he should return to Versailles, and sent off a large 
detachment of the army into Germany. The surprise 
of the Maréchal de Luxembourg was without bounds, 
He represented the facility with which the Prince of 
Orange might now be beaten with one army and pur- 
sued by another; and how important it was to draw 
off detachments of the Imperial forces from Germany 
into Flanders, and how, by sending an army into 
Flanders instead of Germany, the whole of the Low 
Countries would be in our power. But the king would 
not change his plans, although M. de Luxembourg 
went down on his knees and begged him not to allow 
such a glorious opportunity to escape. Madame de 
Maintenon, by her tears when she parted from his 
Majesty, and by her letters since, had brought about 
this resolution. 

The news had not spread on the morrow, June 9th. 
I chanced to go alone to the quarters of M. de Lux- 
embourg, and was surprised to find not a soul there ; 
every one had gone to the king’s army. Pensively 
bringing my horse to a stand, I was ruminating on a 
fact so strange, and debating whether I should return 
to my tent or push on to the royal camp, when up 
came M., le Prince de Conti with a single page and a 
groom leading a horse. “ What are you doing there ?” 
cried he, laughing at my surprise. ereupon he told 
me he was going to say adieu to the king, and advised 
me do do likewise. “ What do you mean by saying 
adieu?” answered I. He sent his servants to a little 
distance, and beyged me to do the same, and with 
shouts of laughter told me about the king’s retreat, 
making tremendous fun of him, despite my youth, for 
he had confidence in me, I was astonished. We soon 
after met the whole company coming back; and the 
great People went aside to talk and sneer. I then pro- 
ceeded to pay my respects to the king, by whom I was 
honourably received. Surprise, however, was ex- 
pressed by all faces, and indignation by some. 

The effect of the king’s retreat, indeed, was incredi- 
ble, even amongst the soldiers and the people. The 
general officers could not keep silent upon it, and the 
inferior officers spoke loudly, with a licence that could 
not be restrained. All through the army, in the towns, 
and even at Court, it was talked about openly. The 
courtiers, generally so glad to find themselves again at 
Versailles, now declared that they were ashamed to 
be there; as for the enemy, they could not contain 
their surprise and joy. The Prince of Orange said 
that the retreat was a miracle he could not have hoped 
for; that he could scareely believe in it, but that it 
had saved his army and the whole of the Low Coun- 
tries, In the midst of all this excitement the king 
= with the ladies, on the 25th of June, at Ver- 
sailles. 


But this was not the only time Madame de 
Maintenon put “a nightcap upon the crown 
of France.” And the gusto with which St. 
Simon relates any anecdote showing the King 
in a ridiculous light, exhibiting his inconsis- 
tencies, his pettinesses, and ignorances, and, 
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above all, his helpless dependence upon a few 
favourites, tell plainly that he neither loved 
nor respected the great Louis, nor in fact, at 
heart, was much of a courtier. Here is another 
instance of the many in the volumes, of the in- 
fluence of Madame de Maintenon. Lille had 
been captured by the allies ; Chamillart, the 
Minister of War and Finance, entered the 
King’s cabinet one evening with a plan for its 
recapture :— 

The king having retired after supper to his cabinet 
with his family, as usual, Chamillart came without 
being sent for. He whispered in the king’s ear that 
he had a long despatch from the Maréchal de Boufflers. 
Immediately the king said good-night to Monseigneur 
and the princesses, who went out with every one else; 
and the king actually worked for an hour with his 
minister before going to bed, so excited was he by the 
great project for retaking Lille! 

Since the fall of Lille, in fact, Chamillart, impressed 
with the importance of the place being in our pos- 
session, had laid out a plan by which we were to lay 
siege to it and recapture it. One part of his plan was, 
that the king should conduct the siege in person. 
Another was, that, as money was so difficult to obtain, 
the ladies of the Court should not accompany the 
king, as their presence caused a large increase of 
expense for carriages, servants, and so on. He con- 
fided his project to the king, under a strict promise 
that it should be kept secret from Madame de Main- 
tenon. He feared, and with reason, that if she heard 
of it she would object to being separated from the 
king for such a long time as would be necessary for 
the siege. Chamillart was warned that if he acted 
thus, hiding his plan from Madame de Maintenon, to 
whom he owed every thing, she would assuredly ruin 
him, but he paid no attention to the warning. He 
felt all the danger he ran, but he was courageous; he 
loved the State, and. if I may say so, he loved the 
king as a mistress. He followed his own counsels 
then, and made the king acquainted with his project. 

The king was at once delighted with it. He en- 
tered into the details submitted to him by Chamillart 
with the liveliest interest, and promised to carry out 
all that was proposeds 


But the King was unused to keeping a secret 
from Madame de Maintenon. The wary widow 
twirled her shrewd but ignorant sovereign round 
her finger. He confided to her therefore, says 
St. Simon, the admirable plan of Chamillart :-— 


She had the address to hide her surprise, and the 
strength to dissimulate perfectly her vexation; she 
praised the project; she appeared charmed with it; 
she entered into the details; she spoke of them to 
Chamillart ; admired his zeal, his labour, his diligence, 
and, above all, his ability, in having conceived and 
rendered possible so fine and grand a project, i 

From that moment, however, she forgot nothing in 
order to ensure its failure. The first sight of it had 
made her tremble. To be separated from the king 
during a long siege; to abandon him to a minister 
to whom he would be grateful for all the success 
that siege ; a minister, too, who, although her creature, 
had dared to submit this project to the king without 
informing her; who, moreover, had recently offended 
her by marrying his son into a family she considered 
inimical to her, and by supporting M. de Venddme 

inst Monseigneur de e! These were con- 
siderations that determined her to bring about the 
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failure of Chamillart’s project and the disgrace of 
Chamillart himself. 

She employed her art so well, that after a time the 
project upon Lille did not appear so easy to the king 
as at first. Soon after, it seemed difficult; then too 
hazardous and ruinous; so that at last it was aban- 
doned, and Boufilers had orders to cease his prepara- 
tions and return to France! She succeeded thus in an 
affair she considered the most important she had 
undertaken during all her life. Chamillart was much 
touched, but little surprised, As soon as he knew his 
secret had been confided to Madame de Maintenon he 
had feeble hope for it. Now he began to fear for 
himself. 

To turn to lighter matter, here is a good 
aneedote of Brissac, the major of the body 
guards :— 


Brissac, a few years before his retirement, scrved the 
Court ladies a nice turn. All through the winter they 
attended evening prayers on Thursdays and Sundays, 
because the King went there; and, under the pretence 
of reading their prayer-books, had little tapers before 
them, which cast a light on their faces, and enabled 
the King to recognise them as he passed. On the 
evenings when they knew he would not go, scarcely 
one of them went. One evening, when the King was 
expected, all the ladies had arrived and were in their 
places, and the guards were at the doors. Suddenly 
Brissac appeared in the King’s place, lifted his baton, 
and cried aloud, “Guards of the King, withdraw, re- 
turn to your qnarters; the King is not coming this 
evening.” The guards withdrew; but after they had 
proceeded a short distance, were stopped by brigadiers 
posted for the purpose, and told to return in a few 
minutes. What Brissac had said was a joke. The 
ladies at once began to murmur one to another. Ina 
moment or two all the candles were put out, and the 
ladies, with but few exceptions, left the chapel. Soon 
after the King arrived, and, much astonished to see so 
few ladies present, asked how it was that nobody was 
there. At the conclusion of the prayers Brissac re- 
lated what he had done, not without dwelling on the 
piety of the Court ladies. The King and all who 
accompanied him laughed heartily. The story soon 
F prs and these ladies would have strangled Brissac 
if they had been able. 

It is fortunate that Brissac told the King, or 
he would not easily have forgiven such a per- 
sonal slight by the ladies of the court. Never 
"was monarch so, jealous of his authority, upon 
every petty occasion, as Louis the Fourteenth. 

If the solemn etiquette of the communion 
or the dinner table were infringed in the 
slightest degree, he was seized with fits of the 
most violent rage. But the most disgusting 
trait in his character was his extreme selfish- 
ness. He never permitted any thing, from a 
lost battle to the sickness or sudden death of 
his children, mistresses, or dearest friends, to 
interrupt his pleasures. No man, St. Simon 
tells us, “ was so ready witli tears, so backward 
with grief, or so promptly restored to his ordinary 
state.” The very etiquette of the court was in 
keeping with this selfishness. The King felt 
for no one but himself. Il or well, big with 
child, or immediately after their confinement, 
the ladies of the court were compelled to attend 


his Majesty in all his journeys by day or night, 
and undergo the most arduous fatigues at the 
whim of their sovereign, who, enjoying robust 
health himself, “the selfish mass of animated 
dust ” wilfully inflicted these most cruel and 
unfeeling fatigues upon delicate women. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, in her letters to the Prin- 
cesse des Wisins, complains bitterly of the 
King’s self-will in the management of the court. 
“ My infirmities,” she writes, “ might be borne, 
if I could pass a life more suitable to my age. 
But Versailles, Marly, Meudon, Trianon, and 
Fontainbleau oblige me to live as if I were only 
twenty, I am often obliged to get out of bed 
at Versailles in order to seek rest on my bed at 
St. Cyr, and go for form’s sake afterwards to 
sleep at Marly.” On another occasion she re- 
marks, “ We must not speak of inconvenience. 
He thinks of nothing but show and symmetry, 
grandeur and magnificence. He would rather 
have all the winds blow through his doors than 
that they should not be exactly opposite to each 
other, I have in winter seen him in a room 
with four doors and four windows, very large, 
and of equal size, all open. We are going to 
Fontainbleau. I expect to suffer much.” In 
point of fact, the ladies of Louis XTV.’s court 
were as hard worked as their postboys. This 
love of self in the King, at times, took the form 
of gross brutality. Here is too good an instance 
ta be passed over :— 


The Duchesse de Bourgogne being in the family 
way this spring, was much inconvenienced. The King 
wished to go to Fontainbleau at the commencement of 
the fine season, contrary to his usual custom; and had 
declared this wish. In the mean time he desired to 
pay visits to Marly. Madame de Bourgogne much 
amused him; he could not do without her, yet so 
much movement was not suitable to her state. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon was uneasy, and Fagon gently 
intimated his opinion. This annoyed the King, ac- 
customed to restrain himself for nothing, and spoiled 
by having seen his mistresses travel when big with 
child, or when just recovering from their confinement, 
and always in full dress. The hints against going to 
Marly bothered him, but did not make him give them 
up. All he would consent to was, that the journey 
should be put off from the day after Quasimodo to the 
Wednesday of the following week; but nothing could 
make him delay his amusement beyond that time, or 
induce him to allow the Princess to remain at Ver- 
sailles. 

On the following Saturday, as the King was taking 
a walk after mass, and amusing himself at the carp 
basin between the Chateau and the Perspective, we 
saw the Duchess de Lude coming towards him on foot 
and all alone, which as no lady was with the King was 
a rarity in the morning. e understood that she 
had something important to say to him, and when he 
was a short distance from her, we stopped so as to 
allow him to join her alone. The interview was not 
long. She went away again, and the King came back 
towards us, and near the carps without saying a word, 
Each saw clearly what was in the wind, and nobody 
was eager to speak. At last the King, when quite 
close to the basin, looked at the principal people 
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around, and, without addressing anybody said, with 
an air of vexation, these few words :-— 

“The Duchesse de Bourgogne is hurt.” 

M. de Ja Rochefoucauld at once uttered an.exclama- 
tion. M. de Bouillon, the Duc de Tresmes, and 
Maréchal de Boufilers repeated in a low tone the 
words I have named; and M. de la Rochefoucauld 
returning to the charge, declared emphatically that 
it was the greatest misfortune in the world, and that 
as she had already wounded herself on other oceasions, 
she might never, perhaps, have any more children. 

“ And if so,” interrupted the King all on a sudden, 
with anger, “whatis thattome? Has she not already 
ason; and if he should die, is not the Duc de Be 
old enough to marry ard have one? What matters it 
to me whe sueceeds me—the one or the other? Are 
they not ail equally my grandchildren?” And im- 
mediately, with impetuosity he added, “Thank God, 
she is wounded, since she was to be so; and I shall 
no longer be annoyed in my journeys and jin every 
thing I wish to do, by the representations of doctors 
and the reasonings of matrons. I shall go and come 
at my pleasure, and shall be left in peace.” 

A silenee so deep that an ant might have been heard 
to walk, succeeded this strange outburst. All eyes 
were lowered; no one scarcely dared to breathe. All 
remained stupified. Even the domestics and the gar- 
deners stood motionless. 

This silence lasted more than a quarter of an hour, 
The King broke it as he leaned upon a balustrade to 
speak of acarp. Nobody replied. He addressed him- 
self afterwards on the subject of these carps to domes- 
ties, who did not ordinarily join in the conversation. 
Nothing but carps was spoken of with them. All was 
languishing, and the King went away some time after. 
As soon as we look at each other out of his 
sight, our eyes met and told all. Everybody there 
was for the moment the confidant of his neighbour, 
We admired—we marvelled—we grieved—we shrugged 
our shoulders, However distant mm) Ae that seene, it 
is always equally present to me. . de la Roche- 
foucauld was in a fury, and this time without being 
wrong. The chief écuyer was ready to faint with 
affright ; I myself examined everybody with my eyes 
and ears, and was satisfied with myself for baving long 
sinee thought that the King loved and cared for him- 
self alone, and was himself his only object in life. 
This strange diseourse sounded far and wide—much 
beyond Marly. 


There never was a book written calculated 
to do greater damage to such Kings and Courts 
as ruled France of old, than the Memoirs of St. 
Simon. The heartless exposure he makes of all 
the vices, the follies, and the contemptible 
intrigues in which the King indulged, or by 
which he was governed, and the happy sarcasm 
which surround each relation of fact, are un- 
equalled. Among his many reminiscences of 
the scandals of the court, St, Simon, on the 
whole, seems to love a calumny as much as a 
joke, but there are many of the latter to select 
from ; here is an innocent one about M. de Lux- 
embourg. The King, to amuse the Duchesse de 
Bourgogne, gave a masquerade at Marly :— 

Dancers were and Madame de Luxe 
on account of ‘ia obtained an invitation, reyes 


great difficulty, for she jived in such a fashion that no 
woman aee her. Monsieur de was 


perhaps the only person in France who was ignorant 
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of Madame de Luxembourg’s conduct. He lived with 
his wife on apparently good terms, and as though he 
had not the slightest mistrust of her. On this occa- 
sion, because of the want of dancers, the King made 
older people dance than was customary, and among 
others M. de Luxembourg. Every body was.compelled 
to be masked. M. de Luxembourg spoke on this 
subject to M. le Prinee, who, malicious as any monkey, 
determined to divert all the Court and himself at the 
Duke's expense. He invited M. de Luxembourg to 
supper, and after that meal was over, masked him 
acco ding to his fancy. 

Soon after my arrival at the ball, I saw a figure 
strangely clad in long flowing muslin, and with a head- 
dress on which was fixed the horns of a stag, so high 
that they became entangled in the chandelier. Of 
conrse every body was much astonished at so strange a 
sight, and all thought that that mask must be very 
sure of his wife to deck himself so. Suddenly the 
mask turned round and showed us M. de Luxembourg. 
The burst of laughter at this was scandalous. Good 
M. de Luxembourg, who never was very remarkable 
for wit, benignly took all this laughter as having been 
exeited simply by the singularity of his costume, and 
to the questions addressed him, replied quite simply 
that his dress had been arranged by M. le Prince; 
then, turning to the right and to the left, he admired 
himself and strutted with pleasure at having been 
masqued by M. le Prince. In a moment more the 
ladies arrived, and the King immediately after them. 
The laughter commenced anew as loudly as ever, and 
M. de Luxembourg presented himself to the company 
with a confidenee that was ravishing. 


To a keen curiosity, St. Simon added great 
powers of observation. This quality is shown 
to perfection in his description of the death of 
Monseigneur, the King’s son. Monseigneur was 
neo friend of St. Simon's. On receiving intelli- 
gence of his illness, St. Simon passed the day 
in an ebb and flow of feelings, “the man 
and the Christian struggling against the man 
and the courtier, and, in the midst of a crowd 
of vague fancies, catching glimpses of the future 
painted in the most agreeable colours.” Mon- 
seigneur was a fat man of fifty, and he caught 
the smallpox. The attack did not promise to 
be severe, confidence and hope were telt by the 
courtiers ; but, adds St. Simon, “there was an — 
extreme desire to please at the probable new 
court” that would be created if Monseigneur 
should die :— 

The young Prince and Princesse exhibited majesty 
and gravity, mixed with gaiety; obligingly received 
all, continually spoke to every one; the erowd wore 
an air of complaisance; reciprocal satisfaction showed 
in every faee; the Duc and Duchesse de Berry were 
treated almost as nobody. ‘Thus five days fled away, 
in increasing thought of future events—in preparation 
to be ready for whatever might happen. 


The Duchesse of Orleans was a great enemy 
of Monseigneur’s, and she calied upon St. Simon 
to talk over affairs. The account ef the con- 
versation between the two, arcades ambo, is @ 
bit of exquisite truth :— 


We were bursting to speak to each other alone, n 
a peint on which our thoughts were alike. She had 
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left Meudon not an hour before, and she had the same 
tale to tell as the Chancellor. Every body was at ease 
there, she said; and then she extolled the care and ca- 
pacities of the doctors, exaggerating their success; and, 
to speak frankly and to our shame, she and 1 lamented 
together to see Monseigneur, in spite of his age and his 
fat, escape from so dangerous an illness, She reflected 
seriously but wittily, that after an illness of this sort, 
apoplexy was not to be looked for; that an attack of 
indigestion was equally unlikely to arise, considering 
the care Monseigneur had taken not to over-gorge 
himself since his recent danger; and we concluded 
more than dolefully, that henceforth we must make up 
our minds that the Prince would live and reign for a 
long time. In a word, we let ourselves lgose in this 
rare conversation, although not without an occasional 
scruple of conscience which disturbed it. Madame de 
Saint Simon all-devoutly tried what she could to put a 
drag upon our tongues, but the drag broke, so to speak, 
and we continued our free discourse, humanly speaking 
very reasonable on our parts, which we felt, neverthe- 
less, was not according to religion. 


The Prince, however, suddenly became worse. 
St, Simon, just going to bed as the news reached 
him, rushed off at once to the Duchesse de 


Bourgogne’s :— 


I found all Versailles assembled or arriving, all the 
ladies hastily dressed—the majority having been on 
the point of going to bed—alli the doors open, and all 
in trouble. f learnt that Monseigneur had received 
the extreme unction, that he was without consciousness 
and beyond hope, and that the King had sent word to 
Madame de Bourgogne that he was going to Marly, and 
that she was to meet him as he passed through the 
avenue between the two stables. 


. * *” * * * 


For my part, my first care was to inform myself 
Gia of the state of affairs, fearing lest there 
might be too much alarm for too trifling a cause; then 
recovering myself I reflected upon the misery common 
to all men, and that I myself should find myself some 
day at the gates of death. Joy, nevertheless, found its 
way through the see reflections of religion and 
of humanity, by which I tried to master myself. My 
own private deliverance seemed so great and so un- 
hoped for, that it aqpeared to me that the State must 
gain every thing by such a loss. And with these 
thoughts I felt, in spite of myself, a lingering fear lest 
the sick man should recover, and was extremely 
ashamed of it. 

Wrapped up thus in myself, I did not fail, neverthe- 
less, to cast clandestine looks upon each face, to see 
what was passing there. I saw Madame la Duchesse 
@Orleans arrive, but her countenance, majestic and 
constrained, said nothing. She went into the little 
cabinet, whence she presently issued with the Duc 
@’Orleans, whose activity and turbulent air marked his 
emotion at the spectacle more than any other senti- 
ment. They went away, and I notice this expressly 
on account of what happened afterwards in my pre- 
sence, 

Soon afterwards I caught a distant glimpse of the 
Due de Bourgogne, who seemed much moved and 
troubled; but the glance with which I probed him 
rapidly, revealed nothing tender, and told merely of 
a mind profoundly occupied with the bearings of what 
had taken place. 

Valets and chamber-women were already indis- 
creetly crying out; and their grief showed well that 
they were about to lose something ! 
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Towards half-past twelve we had news of the King, 
and immediately after Madame de Bourgogne came 
out of the little cabinet with the Duc, who seemed 
more touched than when I first saw him. The Prin- 
cesse took her scarf and her coifs from the toilette, 
standing with a deliberate air, her eyes scarcely wet— 
a fact betrayed by inquisitive glances cast rapidly to 
the right and left—and, followed only by her ladies, 
went to her coach by the great staircase. 

I took the opportunity to go to the Duchesse d’Or- 
leans, where I found many people. Their presence 
made me very impatient; the Duchesse, who was 
equally impatient, took a light and went in. I whis- 
pered in the ear of the Duchesse de Villeroy, who 
thought as I thought of this event. She nudged me 
and said in a very low voice, that I must contain 
myself. 

” * ™ * * * 


There could be no doubt of what had happened. It 
was plainly written on every face in the chamber and 
throughont the apartment. Monseigneur was no more: 
it was known: it was spoken of: constraint with 
respect to him no longer existed. Amidst the surprise, 
the confusion, and the movements that prevailed, the 
sentiments of all were painted to the life in looks and 
gestures. 

In the outside rooms were heard the constrained 
groans and sighs of the valets—grieving for the master 
they had lost as well as for the master that had suc- 
ceeded, Farther on began the crowd of courtiers of 
all kinds. The greater number—that is to say, the 
fools—pumped up sighs as well as they could, and 
with wandering but dry eyes, sung the praises of Mon- 
seigneur—insisting especially on his goodness, They 
pitied the King fur the loss of so goodason. The 
keener began already to be uneasy abont the health of 
the King; and admired themselves for preserving so 
much judgment amidst so much trouble, which could 
be perceived by the frequency of their repetitions. 
Others really aMlicted—the discomfited Cabal—wept 
bitterly, and kept themselves under with an effort as 
easy to notice as sobs. The most strong-minded or the 
wisest, with eyes fixed on the ground, in corners, 
meditated on the consequences of such an event—and 
especially on their own interests. Few words passed 
in conversation—here and there an exclamation 
wrung from grief was answered by some neighbouring 
grief—a word every quarter of an hour—sombre and 
haggard eyes—movements quite involuntary of the 
hands—immobility of all other sees of the body. 
Those who already looked upon the event as favour- 
able, in vain exaggerated their gravity so as to make it 
resemble chagrin and severity; the veil over their faces 
was transparent, and hid not a single feature. They 
remained as motionless as those who grieved most, 
fearing opinion, curiosity, their own satisfaction, their 
every movement; but their eyes made up for their 
immobility. Indeed they could not refrain from 
repeatedly changing their attitude like people ill at 
ease, sitting or standing, from avoiding each other too 
carefully, even from allowing their eyes to meet—nor 
repress a manifest air of liberty—nor conceal their 
increased liveliness—nor put out a sort of brilliancy 
which distinguished them in spite of themselves. 


Monseigneur died to the great grief of the 
King, his father, who eat an excellent supper, 
arranged the details of the funeral, drove off 
with Madame de Maintenon to Marly, and went 
to bed. 

But if St. Simon excelled in power or ob- 
servation, he surpassed himself in power of por- 
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traiture. It is Dutch painting, so minute yet 
so clearly defined ; and yet his portraits bear the 
impress of a great master, who, with a single 
touch, ineffaceably stamps upon his canvass the 
character and conduct of his man. Witness 
this character of his dead enemy :— 


As for his character he had none; he was without 
enlightenment or knowledge of any kind, radicaily in- 
capable of acquiring any; very idle, without imagina- 
tion or productiveness ; without taste, without choice, 
without discernment; neither seeing the weariness he 
eaused others, nor that he was as a ball moving at hap- 
hazard by the impulsion of others; obstinate and little 
to excess in every thing; amazingly credulous and ac- 
cessible to prejndice, keeping himself, always, in the 
most pernicious hands, yet incapable of seeing his posi- 
tion or of changing it; absorbed in his fat and his 
ignorance ; so that without any desire to do ill he would 
have made a pernicious King. 

His avyariciousness, except in cergain things, passed 
all belief. He kept an account of his personal expen- 
diture, and knew to a penny what his smallest and his 
largest expenses amounted to. He spent large sums 
in building, in furniture, in jewels, and in hunting, 
whieh he made himself believe he was fond of. 

It is inconceivable the little he gave to La Choin, 
whom he so much loved. It never exceeded four hun- 
dred louis a quarter in gold, or sixteen hundred louis a 
year, whatever the louis might be worth. He gave 
them to her with his own hand, without adding or 
subtracting a pistole, and, at the most, made her but 
one present a year, and that he looked at twice before 
giving. 

Monseigneur was, I have said, ignorant to the last 
degree, and had a thorough aversion for learning; so 
that, according to his own admission, ever since he 
had been released from the hands of teachers, he had 
never read any thing except the article in the “ Gazette 
de France,” in which deaths and marriages are re- 
corded. His timidity, especially before the King, was 
equal to his ignorance, which indeed contributed not a 
little to canse it. The King took advantage of it, and 
never treated him as a son, but as a subject. He was 
the monarch always, never the father. Monseigneur 
had not the slightest influence with the King. If he 
showed any preference for a sco it was enough ! 
‘That person was sure to be kept back by the King. 
The King was so anxious to show that Monseigneur 
could do nothing, that Monseigneur after a time did 
not even try. He contented himself by complaining 
occasionally in monosyllables, and by hoping for 
better times. 


This contrasts curiously with La Bruy?re’s 
description of the Prince. Of the two, St. 
Simon’s bears the stamp of truth. La Bru- 
yére says in his “ Characters :”— 


“Un jeune prince. d'une race auguste, l'amour et 
—— des peuples, donné du ciel pour prolonger 
la de la terre, plus d que ses aieux, fils 
d'un héros qui est son modéle, a déja montré a l’uni- 
vers, par ses divines pooner et par une vertu anti- 


les enfants des héros sont plus proches de 
Yorweor les autres hommes.” 


St, Simon’s is rather an elaborate portrait, 
bnt it is accurate. Here is another, Harlay, 
the Chief President of the Parliament :— 


He piqued himself, above all things, upon his pro- 
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bity and justice, but the mask soon fell. Between 
Peter and Paul he maintained the strictest fairness, 
but as soon as he perceived interest or favour to be 
acquired, he sold himself. He was learned in the 
law; in letters he was second to no one; he was well 
acquainted with history, and knew how, above all, 
to govern his company with an authority which 
suffered no reply, and which no other chief president 
had ever attained. A pharisaical austerity rendered 
him redoubtable by the licence he assumed in his 
public reprimands, whether to plaintiffs or defendants, 
advocates or magistrates; so that there was not a 
single person who did not tremble to have to do with 
him. Besides this, sustained in all by the Court (of 
which he was the slave, and the very humble servant 
of those who were really in favour), a subtle courtier, 
a singularly crafty politician, he used all those talents 
solely to further his ambition, his desire of domination, 
and his thirst of the reputation of a great man. He 
was without real honour, secretly of corrupt manners, 
with only outside probity, without humanity even; 
in one word, a perfect hypocrite; without faith, 
without law, without a God, and without a soul; a 
eruel husband, a barbarous father, a tyrannical 
brother, a friend of himself alone, wicked by nature,— 
taking pleasure in insulting, outraging, and over- 
whelming others, and never in his life having lost an 
occasion to do so, His wit was great, but was 
always subservient to his wickedness. He was small, 
vigorous, and thin, with a lozenge-shaped face, a long 
aquiline nose,—fine, speaking, keen eyes, that usually 
looked furtively at you, but which, if fixed on a client 
or a magistrate, were fit to make him sink into the 
earth. He wore narrow robes, an almost ecclesias- 
tical collar and wristband to match, a brown wig 
mixed with white, thickly furnished, but short, and 
with a great cap over it. He affected a bending 
attitude, and walked so, with a false air, more humble 
than modest, and always shaved along the walls to 
make people make way for him with greater noise; 
and at Versailles worked his way on by a series of 
respectful, and, as it were, shamefaced bows to the 
right and left. He held to the King and to Madame 
de Maintenon by knowing their weak side; and it was 
he who, being consulted upon the unheard-of legiti- 
mation of children without naming the mother, had 
sanctioned that illegality in favour of the King. 

Such was the man whose influence was given 
entirely to our opponent. 


The Grand Prieur’s is more brief, but quite as 
graphic :— 

He never went sober to bed during thirty years, but 
was always carried thither dead drunk: was a liar, 
swindler, and thief: a rogue to the marrow of his 
bones, rotted with vile diseases; the most contemp- 
tible and yet most dangerous fellow in the world. 


Here is the good Bishop of Langres with a 
solitary anecdote, which better describes the 
man than pages of characteristic detail :— 


He was a true gentleman, much liked, and ealled 
“the good Langres.” ‘There was nothing bad about 
him, except his manners; he was not made for a 
bishop—gambled very much, and staked high. M. 
de Vendome and others won largely at billiards off him, 
two or three times. He said no word, but, on re- 
turning to Langres, did nothing but practise billiards 
in secret for six months. When next in Paris, he was 
again asked to play, and his adversaries, who thought 
him as unskilfal as before, expected an easy victory; 
but, to their astonishment, he gained almost every 
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game, won back much more than he had lost, and 
then laughed in the faces of his companions. 


We have spoken already of the rage the King 
displayed towards those who unconsciously 
offended his sense of dignity ; in petty revenge to- 
wards those who thwarted his will, he was not 
behind the meanest of narrow-minded men. 
Nor did Madame de Maintenon know how to 
forgive. St. Simon tells a good story which 
affects both :— 


Madame de Navailles died on the 14th of February. 
Her mother, Madame de Neuillant, who became a 
widow, was avarice itself. I cannot say by what acci- 
dent or chance it was that Madame de Maintenon in 
returning young and poor from America, where she had 
lost father and mother, fell in landing at Rochelle into 
the hands of Madame de Neuillant, who lived in Poitou. 
Madame de Neuillant took home Madame de Mainte - 
non, but could not resolve to feed her without making 
her do something in return. Madame de Maintenon 
was charged therefore with the key of the granary, had 
to measure out the corn, and to see that it was given to 
the horses. It was Madame de Neuillant who brought 
Madame de Maintenon to Paris, and to get rid of her 
married her to Scarron, and then retired into Poitou. 

Madame de Navailles was the eldest daughter of this 
Madame de Neuillant, and it was her husband M. de 
Navailles, who, serving under M. le Prince in Flanders, 
received from that General a strong reprimand for his 
ignorance. M. le Prince wanted to find the exact 
— of a little brook, which his maps did not mark. 

o assist him in the search, M. de Navailles brought 
amap of the world! On another occasion, visiting 
M. Colbert, at Sceaux, the only thing M. de Navailles 
could find to praise was the endive of the kitchen gar- 
den: and when on the occasion of the Huguenots the 
difficulty of changing religion was spoken of, he de- 
clared that if God had been good enough to make him 
a Turk he should have remained so, 

Madame de Navailles had been lady of honour to 
the Queen- mother, and lost that place by a strange 
adventure. 

She was a woman of spirit and of virtue, and the 
yung ladies of honour were put under her charge. 

he King was at this time young and gallant. So long 
as he held aloof from the chamber of the young ladies, 
Madame de Navailles meddled not, but she kept her 
eye fixed upon all that she controlled. She soon per- 
ceived that the King was beginning to amuse himself, 
and immediately after she found that a door had secretly 
been made into the chamber of the young ladies; that 
this door communicated with a staircase by which the 
King mounted into the room at night, and was hidden 
during the day by the back of a bed placed against it. 
Upon this Madame de Navailles held counsel with her 
husband. On one side was virtue and honour, on the 
other, the King’s anger, disgrace, and exile. The 
husband and wife did not long hesitate. Madame de 
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Navailles at once took her measures, and so well, that 
in a few hours one evening the door was entirely closed 
up. During the same night the King, thinking to 
enter as usual by the little staircase, was much surprised 
to no longer find a door. He groped, he searched, he 
could not comprehend the disappearance of the door, or 
by what means it had become wall again. Anger 
seized him; he doubted not that the door had been 
closed by Madame de Navailles and her husband. He 
soon found that such was the case, and on the instant 
stripped them of almost all their offices, and exiled 
them from the court. The exile was not long: the 
Queen-mother on her death-bed implored him to re- 
ceive back Monsieur and Madame de Navailles, and 
he could not refuse. They returned, and M. de 
Navailles nine years afterwards was made Maréchal of 
France. After this Madame de Navailles rarely ap- 
peared at the Court. Madame de Maintenon could 
not refuse her distinctions and special favours, but they 
were accorded rarely and by moments, The King 
always remembered his door: Madame de Maintenon 
always remembered the hay and barley of Madame de 
Neuillant, and neither years nor devotion could deaden 
the bitterness of the recollection. 


It will readily be seen from these extracts, 
what a copious and miscellaneous collection of the 
gossip, the scandal, and the secret history of the 
court of Louis the Fourteenth is to be found in 
Mr. St. John’s volumes, It is fortunate for pos- 
terity that an age of such intellectual slavery 
should have found so many able writers compe- 
tent to record the evils of their slavery. With 
St. Simon’s, the memoirs of De Hausset, Dan- 
geau, De Choisy, with the letters of the Duchess 
of Orleans, and those of Madame de Maintenon, 
may be read. Between them we can arrive at 
a tolerably accurate estimate of the worth of 
that halo of glory which surrounded the great 
King. It will be also seen from the extracts 
what an agreeable abridgment Mr. St. John has 
given us from the original. It only remains 
for us to add, that Mr. St. John has faithfully 
performed his duties as a translator. We re- 
commend these volumes to our readers; for, 
judging from Mr. St. John’s experience, English 
readers are not generally familiar with St. 
Simon ; one literary friend, he tells us, remarked 
to him that “ St. Simon was a great republican, 
and a friend of Robespierre,” while another in- 
quired why on earth they made him a saint! 
No one can now offer an excuse for ignorance 
of one of the keenest observers and most saga- 
cious critics of the Court of Louis the Four- 
teenth. 
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A Winter's Sketches in the South of France and the Pyrenees, with Remarks upon the Use of the 
Climate and Mineral Waters in the Cure of Disease. By Frep. H. Jonnson, M.R.CS. Ene, 


LA.C. London: Chapman & Hall. 
Unprotected Females in Norway. Routledge. 
Chow Chow. By Tue Viscountess FALKLAND. 


Hurst and Blackett, 


Summer Months among the Alps; with the Ascent of Monte Rosa. By W. Hixcuuirr. Longmans, 


A July Holiday in Saxony, &e. 


To write a book of travels seems to most 
persons a labour requiring little preliminary 
preparation. They get into the mail train, 
cross the Channel, spend their six weeks’ vaca- 
tion upon the Continent, and return to print 
their note-books at the earliest convenient 
opportunity. This is easy; it is all that is 
required, no doubt, to produce a very bad book ; 
but how many qualifications are necessary to 
write a good book of travels! What sound 
historical knowledge, what accomplishments, 
what taste, what observation, and finally, what 
judgment is demanded of the man or woman 
who would give us a book worth the binding or 
the paper? Nine out of ten of the books of 
travel now-a-days, are as bad as Johnson's leg 
of mutton, which was as bad as bad could be, 
“Til fed, ill killed, ill kept, and ill dresse«l.” 
The modern books of travel on the average are 
ill compiled, ill expressed, ill arranged, inaccu- 
rate. It would be quite an unexpected pleasure 
in this part of our literature to meet with a 
traveller who, while he may be depended on 
for matter of fact, neither fatigues us with 
platitudes, bores us with the frothy effusions 
of his own feelings, nor exhausts us with all the 
minutiz of dull detail, nobody cares to read, 
about ruins and rubbish that every body knows 
by heart, but who, without seeking to be instrue- 
tive, would convey intelligible and accurate infor- 
mation frotté d’esprit, in a simple, pleasant, and 
entertaining manner. Such is not Mr. John- 
son’s volume of sketches, and all who read it 
we feel sure will agree with us. 

But as this is the period when those who enjoy 
their opulent ease pack their portinanteaus and 
bonnet-boxes, and start upon their autumn 
tours, it may be as well to utilize the book, and 
direct the attention of those who have never 
yet been there to Pau and the Pyrenees. 
As the route from London Bridge to the 
Pyrenees is pretty well known, we will pass at 
onee through Paris, Tours, and Angouléme, to 
Bordeaux, where we take the mid-day train to 
Dax, and thence in six hours by diligence to 
Pau, the great winter refuge of Sou'h-Western 
France. 


By Water Wuire. Chapman & Hall. 


Soon after leaving Bordeaux, we gradually 
lose the rich soil and exquisite cultivation of 
the fruit country ;— 


Gradually too the sandy deposits on seat and dress 
become more decided, our reading becomes mere sand- 
paper, and a cutting reveals the fact that we are 
passing through a heathy waste of sand partially 
covered by coarse vegetation—with here and there 
patches of reclaimed soil worked into cultivation, not 
unlike the seabord denes of our North-Eastern coast. 
They are made more gloomy and desolate if possible 
by a fringe of dark pines, which like the coal-pits of 
England appear to supply the combustible merchandise 
of the traffic department; and by solitary stations 
marked by rongh boards mysteriously numbered, 
without names or officials, having no apparent connec- 
tion with anywhere, and at which no train apparently 
thinks it worth the time to stop. Now and then a 
ragged woman goes through some dumb show with a 
tattered flag, and is accompanied by dishevelled 
children with a strong family likeness about their 
rags; but all around looks so bare and bleak and 
lonely, that one wonders how and why they live at all. 
In the distance is a strange figure of gigantic stature 
stalking aver the waste, like a pre-Adamite stork or 
some other revivified bird of that genus, minus his bill, 
chasing a flock of sheep so intently that it seems quite 
consequential he should pounce upon one with a fell 
swoop and carry it off to the forest. Drawing nearer, 
more of these figures are leisurely reclining against the 
railway fence, and present to our gaze the shepherd of 
the Landes. Mounted on stilts some eight feet high, 
and gravely occupied in knitting stockings, is the 
interesting Boom, of whom we sometimes see wander- 
ing parodies in our streets at home. He holds in his 
hand a crutched staff, apparently for a rest when 
stationary; and with flapped hat and flowing gar- 
ments, strides among the thick rank growth of shrub 
and grass with amazing velocity; watching, chasing, 
and keeping in bounds his woolly charge with all the 
swiftness and dexterity of a Northumbrian colly. 
Ever and anon he excutes a pas seu/ with that charac- 
teristic flourish of the timber limb, of which we have 
seen a faint imitation to tambourine and hurdy-gurdy, 
and evidently indulges in a playful chaff at the passing 
train. 


Dax, on the Adour, is a fine old town, 
famous for its pdtisseries and its warm mud 
baths, so efficacious in chronic rheymatism ; but 
let us hurry on to Pan, the capital of Bearn, 
where we arrive by diligence in a few hours 
from Dax. The town is situated upon two 
parallel mountain ridges ; upon the Southern 
ridge is the better part of the old town, while 
upon the Northern stands the new neighbourr 
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hood, comprising modern villas and handsome 
streets and shops, in which every thing that 
“caprice, comfort, luxury, or fashion,” requires, 
is to be found. Along the valley, running east 
and west, enclosed by wooded hills, the river 
wells away, now and then showing its moun- 
tain origin by rushing down in headlong course, 
and filling up the space from hill to hill with 
foaming waters. But where are the Pyrenees ? 
They are not always to be seen, and one of the 
best stories of Pau is told of an English party 
flying south to honour the Pyrenees with a 


passing glance :— 

But the aristocratic old grandees withdrew them - 
selves at once behind their misty dignity, and refused 
to give the visitors a reception day; so that after 
three weeks’ stay the unlucky people fled with all 
speed; voting the whole concern a sham, delusion, and 
snare, and disbelieving for ever in Murray or 


Geography. 
But the Pyrenees are there in spite of the 
mist :— 


Suddenly, while striving “to pierce the palpable 
obscure,” we saw a transformation in the heavens, so 
marvellous that it seemed like a vision, a mirage or 
fairy trick, and sent us off for a time into the realms of 
Oberon the king, or among the necromancies of 
Stanfield and Beverley. 

The grey wall that blocked up the perspective, has 
began to shift, and roll, and quiver, as if writhing 
under the enchanter’s wand; at last it rends in twain, 
a brightness takes its place, and through the rent is 
seen a solitary snowy peak, glittering beneath the 
stream of sunlight that seems to play upon it from 
behind the screen, and light it up, among the dimness 
around, with an unearthly splendour. 

The chasm widens—the whole sky is torn nto 
shreds—“ slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn,” the 
heavens are rolled up like a scroll, and out ef the 
midst comes mountain after mountain, each looking 
higher and more majestic than the last, till the sky is 
filled with forms of dazzling grandeur as far as the 
eye can reach. 

Abrupt peaks shoot up sharply into the ethereal 
blue; massive ramparts of wavy, rolling snow-fields 
fillin an outline ef unearthly white; one point would 
seem the highest in the range, if in the far distance 
there did not appear another as high even there. 
Great spreading frontlets of snow descend far down 
upon the dark hill-sides, made black as jet by the 
contrast: one majestic summit opposite, cloven as if 
by a great thunderbolt, starts up from an abrupt 
depression in the chain that seems created to display 
his solitary grandeur, and stands as a giant’s statue, 
with the clouds whirling around his head like a frosted 
cypress wreath. 


As the warm sun absorbs the morning mists, 
and the day clears up, the marvellous coup-d’ ed 
becomes more distinct in detail :— 


High up in the snow the very pebbles seem to lie so 
distinctly that, but for the space between, a boy might 
wae them ‘up; lower down from among the brown 

eather, thin blue streaks stream aloft from some 
cottage chimney, winding along the brae-side till 
melted into air. We half expect to see some human 
figure traverse those white fields and mark the foot- 
prints he leaves behind, some shepherd with his dog 
crossing from valley to valley. Alas! it is twenty 





miles away, the pebbles are huge masses of projecting 
rock, precipices on which the snow cannot rest ; 
yonder smoke is from the charcoal-burner’s fire, which 
would take in a cottage for a mouthful of fuel, and a 
dozen men piled oa each other's shoulders, might at 
this moment be swallowed up in these snow-beds and we 
never the wiser. 

Far away to the left, that culminating peak which 
scems to form the great outwork of the east, is the Pic 
de Midi de Bigorre; the cloven crest im the centre is 
the Pie de Midi de Pau or D’Ossau ; between the two, 
and nearer the former, are points upon which the sun’s 
rays seems to concentrate and reflect; these are the 
glaciers of the Vignemale. 

The serrated ridge to the right of the mountains of 
Bigorre, contains those of Barréges, Luz, and Caute- 
rets; behind them is Gavarnie, the Lac de Gaube, and 
many a wild mountain gorge. 

The depression in which stands the Pic de Pau is the 
Vallée D’Ossau, “the valley where the bears come 
down ;’ within its walls are the Eaux Bonnes et 
Chandes. ‘The south-western sky is filled up with the 
mountains that bound the valleys ef Aspe and 
Mauleon ; while far away are dimly seen the snowy 
peaks of Arragon and the Spanish frontier land. 

Full sixty miles in length does this great barrier 
meet the eye in one continuous line, occupying nearly 
all the Southern horizon across which it stretches, at 
an almost equal elevation of from ten to eleven 
thousand feet above the sea’s level. 

In most “ points de vue” of mountain scenery, we 
look dewn the valley and see on either side its mountain 
walls ; or we are placed upon pars to | points over- 
topping all the rest of the prospect; but here the view 
is across the depression and against the vast panorama, 
which opposes the eye at ail quarters, and comprehends 
within it the whole of the picture. It is one of those 
great aspects of Nature that imprint themselves upon 
the eye and memory, till both acquire the power of 
reproduction, and can at all times call it up for life. 
It ranks immeasurably first in our small collection of 
landscape wonders :—Ullswater in driving mist and 
storm —Windermere bathed in the hues of a gorgeous 
sunset—the Trosachs mantling in sunshiuc and then 
darkened in by a tempest, when 


“ From peak to peak the rattling crags among 
Leapt the live thunder ;” 


a long reach of the Western Ocean hemmed in by tall 
cliffs, and the sun glistening upon the stately ships— 
Bagnéres de Bigorre clad in a mantle of dazzling snow, 
all burnished into molten silver by the noontide glare ; 
and these are not easily excelled. Of its kind there is 
nothing that we have seen in the et (anless it be 
that wondrous vision from the Col D*’Aspin) that 
strikes so powerfully upon the heart at the first long 
look,—certainly nothing to which the eye recurs with 
such renewed pleasure, as this distant view of them. 
It may be that first sight, like first love, makes impres- 
sions disproportionate to the cause, but there are few 
who have looked upon this “ beauty ever fair and ever 
young’ who have escaped fascination. Men involun- 
tarily draw in a long breath, speak in monosyllables or 
interjections, come frequently, and always drink in a 
long look of the South before observing around. On 
market day the peasants seem to flock , ben for sheer 
enjoyment of the eye, and with folded arms lean upon 
the parapet to — upon the radiant beauty of their 
native land. here is, too, a coquettish unsubstan- 
tiality about the whole scene that adds a piquancy to 
its other charms. One day the mountains are standing 
in so closely to the coteaux that it seems as though a 
chamois might bound from hill to hill; the next they 
are gone, “left but a rack behind.” 
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In a country comprising such magnificent 
scenery, there can be no want of charming rides 
and delicious rambles ; wild mountains, wooded 
glens, and sweet-scented winding valleys are 


plentiful :— 

Shortly after crossing the bridge of the Gave, a road 
turning off to the right leads to the village of Ju n. 
On its village green is a noble grove of oaks, like 
Quince’s, “ a marvellous convenient place for rehearsal,” 
whereon the men used to read aloud the plays 
of Racine Moliére to attentive audiences of the 
maidens and elders. Keeping to the right, across a 
bridge that spaas the noisy rivulet, wherein the duties 
of the laundry are as usual vigorously going forward, 
the path leading to the left is accessible by a carriage, 
and winds up the side of the coteauz, amid the vine- 
yards wherein grows “the good wine of Jurangon.” 
After many a sinuosity, the drive at last ends near the 
gates of a handsome chateau, to the grounds of which 
admission is at all times granted, without even the 
form of a request being exacted, This liberal spirit is 
quite an institution of the country, and compared with 
what we find in England under similar circumstances, 
redounds much to the credit of our neighbours. From 
the terrace fronting the entrance gate there is a view 
of the mountain range surpassingly grand and entran- 
cing. We first saw them under a sky so “deeply, 
darkly, beautifully blue,” that the white masses 
hanging in the air were made doubly pure and solid by 
the contrast, like the looming bastions of the city 
whose foundations are higher than the clouds. Four 
hundred feet below were the brown fields, rolling away 
in hill and vale up to where the mountains start perpen- 
dicularly from the plain, the villages dotted in black 
and white upon the surface, like the toy-houses of a 
child's model. The yellow chaussée, winding in a 
painted streak along the valley, dips behind the distant 
hill, and re-appears beyond, with scarcely a visible 
separation in its unvarying line. On the mountain 
sides the snow is lying thickly for two-thirds their 
height; but upon us here the sun is as warm and 

as on a May-day morning. Roses are blooming 
in the hedgerows; butterflies flaunting above head ; 
the lizard is basking motionless in the heat, clad in a 
green and yellow armour that glistens like antique 
bronze, his sharp eye ever on the alert, and his nimble 
limbs ready for the spring. Violets are found in the 
shady nooks of the lanes and moist pastures ; wild- 
flowers that live the winter through are peeping out in 
sunny spots; and though there is not a leaf upon the 
forest-trees, and the vines are so many withered stumps, 
there is the ceaseless hum of Summer in the air; albeit 
we are in the middle of December. 

There would be no danger in resting on this bench 
that faces the sun, gazing at the picture from our fect 
to the horizon, for two hours to come; so penetrating 
and diffusive is the balmy warmth about. Entering 
the grounds, and ing behind a conservatory, 
through whose open doors and windows there comes a 
gush of perfume from orange-trees and heliotrope, like 
a of the tropics, we ascend the roof, and an 

panorama is spread before us, dazzling and 
confusing the vision by its vast extent and wonderful 


Weare nis upon a platean, raised five hundred 
feet above the bed the Gave, which intersects the 
country | the g from the great Landes, and 
watered by the ur and Garonne, to the base of the 

Below us to the north is Pau, reduced to 

proportions by distance; its old chateau 
and white houses bleached in the vivid sunlight. Far 
away far as the eye can reach, is what appears 


to be an almost level plain, made to appear so by the 
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isometric view we take of it, for it is the heaving 
country over which we passed from Orthez. To the 
right is Bizanos and its modern antique chateau; and 
beyond them, where the horizon and the sky unite in a 
line slightly raised above the level, are Tarbes and the 
sunny land of Provence. In the north east the view is 
less distinct; but still the eye will catch the towers of 
Lesear, and a cluster of villages that spread out along 
the course of the Gave towards Bayonne. Reverting 
to the mountains we have the same noble spectacle as 
before; in the hollow immediately below, the Roman 
conquerors of the land have left vestiges of their 
presence and luxurious arts; farther south, in the 
direction of the high-road, you may see the village of 
Gan, now chiefly marked by a most practical-looking 
linen factory, but once the seat of episcopal power, 
There, leading to the left, you may observe a pathway 
across the neighbouring hills; one day follow it, and 
you will have a ramble that takes you back to the 
moorlands of the old country; and spreads out a 
panorama, comprehending, they say, thirty towns and 
villages. 

It is scarcely to be expected, with such local 
advantages of climate and scenery as Pau 
possesses, that living should be pre-eminently 
cheap. It is not exactly extravagant nor 
unreasonably expensive ; but so many persons 
delude themselves into the belief that Conti- 
nental living must be cheap, that our author's 
experiences upon this point are worth noting. 
There are no boarding-houses nor furnished 
lodgings. Your choice is limited to a “ flat” 
or an hotel :— 

On one head, the stranger who visits Pan without 
some previous knowledge, is pretty certain to be 
disagreeably surprised. If he has imbibed certain 
prevailing notions, that living in the South of France 
is an economy of means, the first season in Pau will 
for ever disabuse him ofthe error. We purpose ina few 
lines handing over to him our experience in that way. 
Each house is divided into flats, or stories, as in the 
old towns of Scotland and almost all the cities of 
France; each of these is termed an appartement, is 
usually furnished, and can only be obtained for a 
tenancy of the season, which extends from October to 
May, inclusive. For apartments such as these, 
suitable for a family, and more or less extensive in 
accommodation, from 2000 to 8000 francs—i. e., from 
£80 to £320—are required, exclusive of plate and 
linen, which may be obtained at an additional charge 
of from £10 to £30. Of furnished lodgings with 
attendance, after the English fashion, there are literally 
none, On taking an appartement, the tenant is 
required to sign an inventory of contents, and an 
agreement, advancing one half the sum fixed upon, 
the remainder to be paid at the expiration of half the 
term. Many ofthe rooms are elegantly furnished and 
replete with every comfort; usually they are lofty and 
airy, one or more always facing the south; the latter 
being a requisite considered essential to the invalid. 


But the “crying evil” of the place is its want 
of drainage. It is remarkable the indifference 
of the Continental people to the curse of 
defective drainage :— 


The cloace are little better than huge cesspools 
contained in a narrow space left between adjoining 
houses ; and into these every kind of offensive matter 
is suffered to drain, accumulate, and fester, without 
any means of .exit we could ever discover. The 
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effects are much better left undescribed. Suffice it to 
say that, on certain occasions, they permeate every 
room, staircase, house, and street; till any damp 
evening after a few hours’ rain, Dr. Johnson would 
have confessed an Auld Reekie out-perfumed by a Pau. 
Among the more modern mansions, care is of course 
taken to obviate the horrible nuisance ; but the leaven 
that remains is quite sufficient to leaven the whu'v 
lump, unless the authorities set themselves vigorously 
to the work of purification. Single persons, or those 
not desirous of forming an establishment, have no 
alternative but the hdtels—~expensive to those of 
limited means, and undesirable for the invalid. 


Expenses within the last ten years have 
doubled, the usual result of British patronage ; 
and now that the Russians threaten to invade 
the place every season, it is not unreasonable to 
anticipate a further increase in prices. Horses 
and carriages, however, are cheap. The first at 
four francs a day ; the second at two francs an 
hour, or from £10 to £12 a month. In all 
arrangements it is better to settle every thing 
beforehand, through a local agent :— 


One of these, a M. Gibertaud, No. 4, Rue St. Louis 
Pau, is a civil, obliging, and, from all we have seen, 
an honest and independent man. By addressing him, 
stating the accommodation required, limits of price, 
&c., there is every probability of getting through a 
tiresome labour with positive gain of time and money, 
A M. Planaté, residing we believe at the Porte Neuve, 
acts in the same way, besides offering the accommo- 
dation of a boarding-house, of which we have heard 
favourable mention. Of hotels, the Hotels de France 
in the Place Royale, de la Dorade and de l'Europe in 
the Rue de la Préfecture, and the Hotel de la Poste in 
the Place Grammodnt, are the best; each having 
regard for the tastes and comforts of our countrymen. 
The English vice-consul, Mr. Tayler, whe also acts as 
Banking Agent, has been long resident in the Pyre- 
nees, and is a courteous and obliging gentleman. 


From Pau to Bagnéres de Bigorre is a 
short and pleasant tour, and the little town, 
which is so famous for its medicinal baths, is 
remarkable for its cleanliness, and noted for its 
cheapness. The cosi of living here is just “ one 
half” what it is at Pau, the scenery is as fine, 
the climate as good, and the society as agreeable. 
Here is a sketch of the town :— 


We may at once say that of all watering-places, 
Bagntres de Bigorre, “the village of waters” of 
Roman invalids, is probably the most deserving of the 
name. In almost every street of the modern town, 
baths and buvettes meet the eye; beneath every 
house there flows a stream carrying off all impurities ; 
and down every gutter there rushes a torrent of clear 
water, gushing from the snow-beds above, that bids 
defiance to the usual accumulations of French towns. 
We have sate at our window in the middle of the 
town, and witnessed the capture of a dish of speckled 
trout in a brook that rushes through the street, 
purchased half-a-dozen of the flapping beauties for one 
shilling, and digested them within an hour or so. 

The first impressions of Bagnéres are agreeable, if 
they only arose out of a respect for its unusual clean- 
liness. The streets, wide and well-arranged, are 
generally provided with a ¢roétoir scrupulously well 
kept ; the chaussée is so admirably formed and 
Maintained, that it is next to impossible for it to 
become the dismal swamp of most continental towns ; 


had, indeed, Bagnéres but the advantage of gaslight, 
we should place the local authorities who preside over 
such matters high in the calendar of Municipal Saints. 
Almost every house is faced with white mavble, and 
daintily whitewashed, till the whole place has acquired 
a Quaker-like precision and neatness, quite gay and 
cheerful however to the eye. Without any public 
buildings to add to its importance, the general aspect 
of Bagnéres is quite aristocratic; for in its old towers 
and weather-beaten gabies, mouldering remnants of a 
nobility long since mouldered away in advance ; in the 
dignified records of Imperial patronage and approval, 
every where set up to meet the eye ; there is sufficient 
to give the old town an air of well-earned exclusive- 
ness, quite above the stucco and gingerbread of your 
parvenu St. Ronan’s. At every turn we meet with 
historical relics ; the tongge of the aboriginal Gascon 
tribes who were so hard to put down, and so very hard 
to keep down; the “ writing on the wall” of the great 
Roman invaders, that speaks of the_ intellectual 
triumphant wherever it is met; the old church, a 
remnant it is said of the English Black Prince, side by 
side with the votive tablets of the Caesars, a strange 
companionship of pious offerings ; the ruined walls of 
the chivalrous Grammonts ; the tall tower, with an odd 
Chinese air about it, so grey, and yet so strong and 
untouched by time, the last relic of a monastery ; the 
church of the great and powerful band of Templar 
Knights, with its noble florid Gothic portal, now, alas ! 
a dilapidated theatre ; the associations brought back, 
by the pages of Froissart, of valiant men who so often 
rode along the streets or fought before its walls; by 
the sober romance of Maintenon ; by the old ballads 
and stories of the middle ages ; by the quaintly dressed 
peasantry, scarcely differing in character for centuries 
—Bagntres is evidently preserved by all these from a 
suspicion of watering-place snobbishness. The “ grosse 
ville fermée” of Froissart has disappeared; the strong 
walls, massive towers, ditch, portcuilis, and drawbridge 
are gone ; and in their place stand open streets and 
smiling gardens, which even now are putting forth their 
delicate blossoms ; nothing more warlike visible than 
the old tower, that shoots up some eighty feet in the 
air, for no other apparent purpose than to contain the 
great bell that dangles from its roof. The town is 
situated on the right bank of the Adour; through its 
centre from north to south winds a long street, 
expanding about halfway into a public promenade 
overshadowed with majestic trees. This is the 
Coustous (probably Cotean, from the luxuriant foliage), 
and hereon the fashionable world is wont to meet and 
enquire after itself, when Bagnéres is its residence. 


At present the season is some months distant, and. 


neither shops, cafés, nor hotels are in their best 
appearance ; but lounging on the seats scattered about 
and under the branching trees, is still enough of 
respectable, quiet society, to make one cease from 
repining at the mixed condition of haman nature, 

Not the least attraction of these neat white houses, 
is their extreme order, cleanliness, and the comfort of 
their arrangements. All of them let as lodgings, with 
any pretensions, are neatly, in many cases elegantly 
furnished ; have suites of rooms of all sizes, handsome 
entrances, and somewhat extensive gardens. More- 
over, the price of a winter’s accommodation is at least 
one-half less than at Pau, with a considerable 
reduction in the prices of all other necessaries of life. 
During the summer season, when some six or seven 
thousand strangers flock to the cooler air and healing 
waters of the Pyrenees, every thing of course acquires 
a fictitious value ; but those who permanently reside 
in the town pronounce it one of the pleasantest, 
healthiest, rae cheapest in France. Indeed, it is a 
matter of surprise to us that it has not been more 
frequented as a winter’s residence, rec¢ nded as it 
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is by a mild a bracing climate, excellent accommo- 
dation, and the glorious country surrounding it. 


At Bigorre resided the present Empress of 
France in her childish days, and many are the 
anecdotes of the spirituelle little guest of those 
times :— 

One old lady who prided herself upon having lodged 
the now new Empress, especially recounted how * /a 
charmante mignonne” robbed the fruit garden in spite 
of every watchfulness, and would slide down the oaken 
balustrade of the staircase, “because it was shorter 
and nicer than plodding down the stairs ;” and now 
she was the hope of France, the best pledge of peace 
and order! Well ! the good God must have created 
her for the work, or she could never have been so 
singularly chosen!” In all quarters anecdotes are 
told of this lady,—‘ graciosa y amable,” her country- 
men call her,—and of her unaffected kind-heartedness ; 
one coming within our own knowledge deserves 
recording. A governess, who had taught English to 
the family some years before, and who had been 
admitted to some intimacy, applied to the Empress 
soon after her marriage for the patronagé which could 
be so easily given, and so invaluably applied. The 
answer was an order to attend at the Tuileries, where 
her illustrious pupil received the humble teacher with 
unaffected warmth and kindness ; enquired after her 
prospects, and at once promised what she requested. 
The same evening a communication was forwarded 
from the palace, to the effect, that Her Majesty had 
conferred upon her visitor of the morning a yearly 
allowance of forty pounds, as an acknowledgment of 
former services. 


Of the excursions from Bigorre to Baudean, 
to the Vulley and Cascades of the Grippe, to 
the Castle of Mauvoisin, to the Col D’Aspin, to 
the Elysée Cottin, or to the Camp of Cesar, we 
must refer our readers to the guide we have 
hitherto quoted ; and who, though intolerably 
dull and prosy in parts, lightens the way now 
and then by a pleasant story or lively anecdote 
of days gone by. The book, on the whole, 
though unmistakeably exhibiting symptoms of 
“ making up,” may yet be accepted as a fair 
guide to an autumn tour in the South of 
France. 

- We must confess that, unintentionally, we 
have exceeded the space to which a second-rate 
volume of travels is fairly entitled. Mr. John- 
son’s “South of France,” though dull, is tolerably 
descriptive, and our only excuse must be that 
his descriptions may possibly induce some of 
our readers this autumn to turn their steps to 
the sweet South. Let us now reverse the scene 
and turn to Norway and the North. Here is 
a sprightly volume retailing the adventures in 
Scandinavia of two “ Unprotected Females !” 
The very title is sufficient to attract attention, 
and the opening chapter, animated and lively 
in tone, will persuade you to read on :— 

To the real traveller an unexplored country has the 


most ing charms; but where is such a country to 
—w ? A distant voice answers—Here. 


word comes from the Dovre-fjeld in the 
Norway, and travels more than 1000 miles 


? 
He 
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ere it reach us: but distance does not lessen its truthful 
sound; and, confiding in that simple promise, we prepare 
to leave for the wildest parts of Scandinavia. If, reader, 
you also like an unsophisticated country, inhabited by 
a fine race of upright peasantry, who will receive you 
as a guest not cheat you as a traveller, prepare to fol- 
low us boldly, sharing our hardships and our pleasures, 
first laying in an immense stock of health, spirits, and 
good temper;—but should you be wanting in any of 
these, merely follow us in imagination, and, from a 
comfortable fire-side chair, indulgently participate in 
what we shall endeavour to describe, without the 
trouble of travelling. 

Very few have any idea what a country Norway is 
to attack, and the consequences of going off the high- 
road at all. Christiania is 990 miles from London, 
and that is only the beginning of the real journey; new 
modes of conveyance, a new language, and scanty 
living, are all to come ; and when a traveller has been 
sleeping on hay, ironing his own clothes, and had 
nothing but porridge three times a day for a week, if 
his spirits, health, and temper hold out, he has a real 
good supply of them, and is a “ bona fide” traveller. 
To him the grand and rare sight of nature and human 
nature, both combined and pure in their highest aspect, 
will alleviate any temporary hardship which he must 
remember millions of his fellow-creatures suffer com- 
pulsorily every day of their lives, without any com- 
pensation. e two ladies, having gone before, show 
how practicable the journey must be, though we have 
found out and will maintain that ladies alone get on in 
travelling much better than with gentlemen: they set 
about things in a quieter manner, and always have 
their own way; while men are sure to go into passions 
and make rows, if things are not right immediately. 
Should ladies have no escort with them, then every 
one is so civil, and trying of what use they can be; 
while, when there is a gentleman of the party, no one 
thinks of interfering, but all take it for granted they 
are well provided for. 

The only use of a gentleman in travelling is to look 
after the luggage, and we take care to have no luggage. 
“The Unprotected” should never go beyond one por- 
table carpet-bag. This, if properly managed, will con- 
tain a complete change of every thing; and what is 
the use of more in a country where dress and finery 
would be in the worst taste? Two waterproof bags, 
with straps, and no key (a thing always missing), 
straw hats which will not blow up, thin musquito veils, 
solid plaid shirts with light polkas, woollen stockings, 
and hobnail shoes, are the proper Norwegian accou- 
trements, with a light hooded waterproof cloak to go 
over all, much the same as would be taken for a High- 
land tour, with the addition of two other things; a 
driving-whip and fishing-rod; the former is generally 
represented by a switch at the Norwegian posting- 
houses, and it is the greatest resource in the world to 
have the latter to throw into the nearest stream, with- 
out fear of a loud “ Holloa!” if kept waiting for, or 
in want of, a meal. 

Thus equipped, leaving crochet and scandal to the 
watering-places, we set off by express train from Lon- 
don one fine morning in July, and found ourselves, 
vid Calais, at eight o’clock in the evening in Ghent, 
without any particular adventure, except a shower of 
rain penetrating the Belgian railway-carriage, obliging 
passengers to hold up umbrellas, which no doubt ex- 
plained the reason of the comfortable old Flemish lady 
waiting at Malines, having one in each hand. The 
next day’s journey took us to Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
the third to Hanover, when we rested for Sunday, there 
being English service at the Embassy, and on Monday 
afternoon were in Hamburg. There are several other 
ways of reaching Norway ; this is the comfortable one. 
The economical plan is to sail direct from Hull to 
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Christiania —a three-days’ voyage, and nothing of the 
coast seen; but as that is one of the grandest features 
of the rngged North, I should not recommend miss- 
ing it. 

How the two travellers, having got to 
Hamburg, rattledaway to Kiel and Copenhagen, 
and steamed up the Sound to Gottenburg ; how, 
while on the voyage, they lay down on deck, 
covered by “a well-bred” Englishman’s wrappers, 
while he kept a look-out for every thing inte- 
resting,andthey “popped up their heads” when 
any thing came ; how the Danish and Swedish 
args i on board stared at them “stolidly 
with their round saucer eyes;” how at all the 
Hotels, until they picked up the language, they 
looked “helpless and innocent,” until good- 
natured men “fell into the trap” and served 
them ; how they carrioled it across country 
for weeks together, living upon fish, porridge, 
and cream ; how they sketched fractious pea- 
sants, lived at the farmsteads, and. in fact, how 
entirely they entered into the spirit of peasant 
life, and enjoyed their Norwegian excursion 
with a zest that will stimulate every reader of 
this modest little volume to rush off, or wish to, 
at ouce to salmon and cream among the hills and 
Fjords of Norway—we can only refer our 
readers, if they wish for satisfactory information 
upon all these points, to the book itself. Mean- 
while, we will give a few extracts in proof of the 
entertaining style of the fair writer, but which 
we are bound to dhy is here and there tinged 
with a little slang. Here is the Sogne-Fjord :— 


Up in the morning to partake of fjord-fish, little 
white things just dried on the rocks, uneatable under 
any circumstances; but coffee and rusks made a 
delicate breakfast, and the landlady's pretty daughter 
came with an offering of cherries down to the boat, 
which was waiting with two countrymen, who were 
ordered the night before, it being a slow station. 
Orange-coloured Ole was in waiting also, and instantly 

for Murray to try and find some more valuable 
information like yesterday’s. Pull off! farewell, sweet 
Lyster! Here is a new feature of Norwegian travel, 
the far inland Fjord, at every turn ogg | a new 
scene, a series of lovely lakes of Lucern. p here 
the weather is soft and bright ; down there beyond the 
silver line, dark clouds veil the mountains, and the 
storm is on the waters. On this side are cheerful 
labourers in their fields ; on the other a rushing fearful 
cataract. Along these banks grows the oak, and with 
the feathery fir makes the perfection of woody combi- 
nation. Twisting and turning, widening and narrowing, 
the waters float us from one scene to another; now 
between advancing rocks where there is just room to 
pass, and in whose crevices, plucking scanty tufts of 
grass, young peasant girls are poised like birds, calling 
with merry voice to us and their fellow-gleaners on the 
Opposite rocks. ‘Then gliding into wide-expanding 
waters, the magnificent Justedal glaciers are seen 
spreading their broad fronts beneath a high snowy 
mountain, whose curved form has given it the name of 
the “ Hest,” or horse. For one hundred and twenty 
miles no two views are similar, yet all perfect in 
beauty, We are not going the whole of that distance 
in this small boat, but are to land at a station called 





Solvorn, there to cross a neck of land, and catch the 
steamer on the other side. The rowers pull rapidly, 
and in a way which keeps us in a perpetual giggle, for 
at every stroke out go their elbows in the most Duteh- 
doll style, as if the Ole at the helm were pulling them 
by strings; and their grave faces, with the comical 
action, made a scene worthy of a Marionnette theatre. 
Watching this novelty kept us from dwelling on the 
gloomy state of the interior of the boat, which was 
filling with water; and however enchanting, outside, 
that element might be, within, it made but an indiffer- 
ent carpet. The fjord boats are great clumsy things, 
constructed to the peasants’ farm produce ; at 
the more frequented stations, they are large enough for 
a catriole, so that two men at least are required to 
row for speed; a board is placed across for the passen- 
gers to sit on, very liable to tilt over, and very hard 
for any length of time; and if you are going a long. 
distance, have either planks, leaves, or heather brush- 
wood Jaid at the bottom, then covered with straw, and 
the shawls spread over all. This makes a luxurious 
resting-place, and the time spent in the arrangement 
is well bestowed, as it is most fatiguing to sit upright 
for hours in a row-boat, and the best of scenery suffers 
in being seen from a tilting plank. You must, how- 
ever, help to make your own couch, and explain by 
action what you mean. The Norwegians are slow, 
very slow, in catching luxurious ideas; but treating 
the traveller like a spoiled child who must Ss 
when once they get an inkling of what he means, they 
fall readily into his wishes, and exert to please him, 
very often trying to look as if they were up to such 
niceties, only did not condescend to make use of them 
themselves. With us ladies it was sometimes quite 
amusing to see the rough countrymen disguising the 
fact that they had never moved in ladies’ society 
before, by watching every action, and anticipating 
what we would ask, all very quietly, with the truest 
gallantry. 


The peasantry are absurdly shy—the Bergen 
maidens refused to be sketched :— 


Next morning at breakfast in came a fair damsel 
with a basket of sweet roses, as a Ist of September 
offering, from a garden near: she was an interesting 
creature, and her light hair, braided, Grecian-like, 
with crimson, an embroidered open gown, with pure 
white vest, and classically-striped apron, was the 
every-day style of the Bergen maidens; so, shutting 
her in, we barred all escape, and she submitted to be 
sketched. They all ran off blushing at the sight of a 
portraying-pencil. As for her companion, the juvenile 
fisherman, his likeness was done under. most exciting 
difficulties, not only through his own strong opposition 
and bashfulness, but also the menaces and threats ofa 
tough old master; and the whole household was 
obliged to stand guard around him to prevent his 
being forcibly dragged off by this curmudgeon, who 
actually once broke through the ranks and nearly had 
him, when the representatives of the British Lion 
roared, rescued him back to the brush; and to improve 
his expression, bought and paid for his fish over and 
over again. 

Nearly all the inhabitants of Bergen are fishers, and 
uphold their occupation with dignity; no noise, no 
pushing, no jeering at gentry, but respectful wordsand 
place receive the advancing stranger. Those who are 
buying wholesale are down by the boats, which come 
to the quays at the end of the market; others. are in 
the countless crowd of heads and baskets, laying in 
their small supply of herrings and mackerel; while 
here and there a group stand round some monster 
which is selling by slices. All the dresses which have 
astonished so in the streets are here, with all those 
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from the neighbourhood who have worn the same style 
for centuries ; the willing pencil would fain express 
what the eyes so eagerly, almost greedily take in; but 
who could represent a thousand women in a thousand 
dresses ? @ moment we attempt even one, she 
begins to flutter, feel shy, then catches up her store 
and runs off; the only chance is some unwary being, 
deep in a bargain, whose figure can be hastily out- 
lined before she glances up,—then the sly smiles of 
her neighbours betray her trap, when she looks as 
foolish as a shy girl in acharade. The men were not 
nearly so impracticable ; they not only stood still, but 
= on their best expression, the selected one feeling 

is dignity so much as to keep himself perfectly still, 
proving in their natural state how much vainer men 
are than women ; only being confined to black head- 
pieces and white chokers for full dress even, keeps 
them down in other countries. 


Their curiosity at times led them into a trap ; 
for, while one of our fair tourists talked to 
them, the other cleverly transferred them to 

. At times they were more tractable. 
ere is a scene in the Tellemarken district :— 


Classical-looking groups advanced from all sides; 
their innocent curiosity beguiled the seven hours’ heat 
wonderfully, for, after a short contemplation of the 
drawing and materials, they each in turn began a strict 
examination of all I had on,—not merely a cursory 
one, but commencing with my hat, on to the collar, 
gown, each petticoat in turn, till they came to the fine 
white linen, A consultation was held on each separate 
article, and unqualified wonder and admiration ex- 
pressed. “Ah! fine! fine! being the chorus in 
unison, which swelled to a fortissimo when one drew 
off the glove of my left hand, stroked, measured it 
with theirs, and tried on the rings. They were just 
proceeding to take my stockings off also, when an 
explanation as to the difficulty of lacing up the boots 
prevented that. It was the girls who took possession 
of me exclusively, standing around like Diana’s 
nymphs ; any boys who tried to peep, were instantly 
snub and hunted away. I went on with my 
drawing the whole time, only examining their attire a 
little whilst they ran to get fresh water. When one 
group was quite satisfied, another changed places, and 
repeated exactly the same thing, making a nice shade 
around ; and the more resigned the traveller is when 
things are done with such innocent intention, the more 
sympathy he will feel in the country, and can retaliate 
upon them as much as he likes; for we thought 
posers | of stopping a peasant in his little car, and 
carefully examining the embroidery of his coat, make 
of his brooches, and pattern of his stockings, previous 
to drawing—he quite cool, as if it were a matter of 
course. Our Oxford acquaintance said he could not 
imagine any thing more trying than to be stopped on 
the road and investigated by two ladies—another of 
the results of civilization. 


Of course, travelling in such a really primi- 
tive country is not without its hardships; you 
are frequently compelled to sleep upon a table, 
or solace yourself with a greasy sheepskin, and 
mountain ladies’ maids are rough, but willing. 
Here is a wet day on ponies over the moun- 
tains :— 


The prospect was not cheering; the air was filled 
with mist, and a large black clond hung upon the 


sno 
Fjel 


masses which lay at the entrance of the dreaded 
Silently we walked along the yet green moun- 
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tain’s side, and in an hour reached a small mound of 
turf, from which some smoke and a woman issued; 
—these were the last signs of life for ten long dreary 
hours. The way suddenly changed, and lay through— 
I know not by what name to express it—a pass, defile, 
or granite vale, where an interminable range of rocks 
—and such rocks !—exactly similar to each other on 
both sides, were cleft perpendicularly to their bases, 
the monster débris rolling beneath on a field of finest 
turf, the bowling-green of the mountain giants, while 
we, poor specks, almost in darkness under their mighty 
shade, groped tremblingly along ; the dim vista closed 
by one huge sentinel, which seemed standing ready to 
mock our efforts at exit. The little ponies, nothing 
daunted, kept picking their way prettily along, enjoy- 
ing the soft grass for their feet, and innocently catchin 
a nibble when they could. The mist had now turn 
to rain, and a howling wind rushed through the chasm, 
making it impossible to hold up an umbrella. Three 
hours’ patient march were gradually nearing the sen- 
tinel, but also benumbing us through and through, 
when the sight of a skeleton of a horse picked remark- 
ably clean by the wolves, was rather benumbing to the 
spirits. We were quite surprised at our guides now 
proposing a halt and dinner, without the slightest 
shelter from the pouring rain; and of all the dreary 
things I can possibly imagine, it was our alighting in 
a bog; without a spot to sit down on; undoing our 
packages with frozen fingers; drenched to the skin; 
and in company with a skeleton! 


An adventure succeeds, and at length the 
“Unprotected” safely reach a farmhouse for the 
night :— 

There was nothing, positively nothing, in the house 
to eat, except oat-cake. The possessor could not be 
expected to look very well and plump on such fare; 
but Ole and Elias seemed to thiffk nothing more ne- 
cessary ; and we found them contentedly airing our 
night-gowns, which they had taken out of the bags, 
before a turf fire on the vast hearth ; and further con- 
tinued their lady’s-maid province by hanging all our 
drenched garments on ropes across the barn-like hall 
to dry os the night. Seeing they understood the 
thing so well, we did not interfere, and, with a promise 
of some eggs in the morning, reclimbed the ladder, and 
sank into a fitful sleep, after the most memorable day 
we had ever passed. 

Next morning, without the trouble of rising, we could 
see guides, ponies, and all ready, as if they had been 
standing there the whole night. By the bye, when do 
Norwegians get up?—however early ene wakes, they 
always have the start, and seem to require rest as little 
as food. Now began the difficulties of toilet in good 
earnest ; each garment had to be handed up the ladder 
separately ; pot it was most absurd to see two hardy 
mountaineers climbing in turns with the greatest gra- 
vity on such an errand, touching the linen as we should 
the finest Brussels lace: then, as for ablutions, where 
was the de quoi? At the mention of a towel, the Kone 
pointed to the sheet, which idea, I suppose, she had 
caught from the crown prince ; but meeting with great 
difficulty in the basin-and-jug department, I did what 
all travellers should in Norway, particularly after fa- 
tigue, adjourn to the fountain, “ Undine-ize” in the 
clear stream, and return fresh and almost strong enough 
for another fjeld. 


The two “Unprotecteds” give us many hints 
of practical value to Norway travellers, and to 
them we venture to submit this entertaining 
little volume. 
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From the warm South, and the cold and 
gloomy North, let us turn to the glowing 
East, and this time to Lady Falkland’s 
Chow-Chow, a light, graphic, and agreeable 
work, printed in all the luxuries of fine type 
and glossy paper. To be sure it is difficult 
to give freshness and originality to topics 
which have been treated with so much ability 
by previous writers; but Lady Faikland’s 
position, as the wife of the Governor of Bom- 
bay, afforded her peculiar advantages in a 
country like India, where just deference is paid 
to rank and the right of precedence. Hence 
her journal has more reality about it than any 
similar work upon the subject that we have 
seen for some time. It abounds iu anecdotes, 
information, and impressions. The sketches 
are fresh and pleasant, the anecdotes and 
observations extremely entertaining, the de- 
scriptions of the varied incidents of her resi- 
dence in Bombay, of her trips up the hills, and 
of her tour through Egypt and the Holy Land, 
shew Lady Falkland to be an accomplished and 
highly educated woman, possessed of quick 
sensibilities, acute observation, and good de- 
scriptive power. We must reluctantly limit 
our extracts from these interesting volumes. 
Here is an account of Lady Falkland’s first 
official morning reception—with few words 
a perfect picture of European life in India is 
given to us. Fhe company arrived about 
noon :— 

The ladies were dressed in the newest fashions from 
Europe, and their toilettes were quite en regle. The 
paleness of their complexions astonished me very 
much, and gave to many an otherwise pretty face 
a washed-out look like that of a faded miniature on 
ivory. They sat for a short time, and we “made 
conversation as well as we could. Our topics were 
dusty roads, cool houses, the reviving climate of the 
Decean, healthy and unhealthy stations, and the 
coming Monsoon. I heard that Mrs. could 
not come to the reception, as she was suffering from 
& coup de vent, occasioned by her sleeping with her 
window open, when the wind was in the east: of one 
gentleman just recovering from the Scinde fever, and 
of another individual who was still weak from the 
effects of jungle fever. How could I help thinking of 
the person who, on my arrival in India, had said to me 
when speaking of the climate and of the sudden 
illnesses to which Europeans are liable, “ Ah ! alive to- 
day—dead to-morrow!” 

The topics of conversation in India are 
generally few and local :— 

Those who have passed perhaps twenty or thirty 
years in India have lost much of their interest in the 
“courts, camps, and cabinets” of Europe; and the 
younger members of society have all their hopes and 
expectations centered in the country to which their 





future belongs. It is therefore natural that who * 
is to be the new councillor, or who has the vacant 
collectorate, or who is the newly appointed Chief 

tary, should be subjects of greater interest than 
whether Lord Palmerston will lose his election, or who 
18 to be the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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I knew in Bombay an old officer, who had been at 
least forty years absent from Europe, during which 
time he had served his country well in a military 
capacity, had been in — climates, and seen many 
countries. His face was like a map: here you could 
see a corner of Sierra Leone, there you could trace a 
bit of Canada, and here was Bermuda. His career 
was engraven on his face. 

I happened once to mention to him a great event 
which had lately taken place in Europe. He stared 
at me and said, “ 1 know nothing at all about it.” 

Not discouraged, I started another topic connected 
with public affairs in England; when I received a 
decided check his answering, “I take no interest at 
all in it.” I still hoped to rouse him from such a state 
of apathy, and spoke of the admirable speech of some 
well-known politician; when to this he calmly replied, 
“T know nothing at all about him.” 

This person belonged quite to the “old school.” 
People now “run home,” as it is called, oftener, get 
their ideas brushed up, and, what is far better, bring 
out new ones with them, 

It is seldom that members of the Company’s service 
remain so long in India, but worn-out Queen’s officers 
are occasionally sent there from our Colonies by the 
authorities at home. Of this last class was my friend 
above mentioned. I afterwards knew an ancient 
pane officer, who was appointed to a command in 

ndia: he was nearly blind and deaf, and, though the 
“pink” of courtesy and an amiable man, distinguished 
moreover as a soldier in earlier life, of course could no 
longer be active in the discharge of his military duties. 
His aides-de-camp were for ever occupied in prevent- 
ing his falling over the footstools in the drawing- 
room when he went out to dinner. He was not 
exactly “the right man in the right place.” 


These keen remarks upon the habits and 
customs of Anglo-Indian society form some of 
the best portions of the book. Lady Falkland 
came fresh from England, and jotted down her 
impressions of these social peculiarities with all 
the zest of novelty. The etiquette of Anglo- 
India appears to be an intolerable nuisance :— 


In the cold season, in Bombay, there are more dinner- 
parties and balls than at any othertime. The former 
are very much like dinners in England, except that 
there is the punka to cool one; the room is better light- 
ed, and there is a very great number of servants in 
attendance, and more space allotted for each guest here 
than in Europe. The ladies at Bombay are more 
tenacious of their rank than we are in England. A 
“burrah bibi” (a great lady) or wife of a gentleman 
high in the East India Company’s service is a very 
great personindeed. Of course, the women going into 
and leaving the diningroom take precedence according 
to the rank of their husbands, as tiiey do in Europe; 
but I was at first surprised that at the end of the even- 
ing no one moved to g° away till she whose husband 
held the highest official position rose to depart. This 
was not the case at balls, for —_ the burrah bibi 
might be very young, fond of dancing, and therefore 
stay late, which it would not suit an older dame to do. 

4 once saw a lady, far from well, after a dinner-party 
at Government House, and wishing very much to go 
home, who, on my urging her to do so, hesitated, be- 
cause another person in company—the wife of a mam 
of higher official rank than her own husband—did not 
seem disposed to move. I took the opportunity of 
impressing on the poor sufferer that the sooner this 
custom was broken through the better. However, she 
did not like to infringe it, and so she sat on. 
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“ On the other side of India,” I hear that the feeling 
on points of etiquette is even more strict. The ladies 
carry their burrah-bibi-ship into the steamers when 
they go to England. My informant travelled home 
with several from Calcutta, and they did not forget on 
board a ship the relative rank they had held on shore. 
My friend endeavoured in vain to persuade them that 
whatever their social importance might be in the “ city 
of palaces,” they would be but “small folk” in 


London. 

But it is not only the ladies who are thus particular 
as to position. The gentlemen are not always exempt 
from the same weakness. An officer in the Queen’s 
service, the son of a Peer, and holding an appointment 
under the East India Company, came out from England 
with an officer of the Company's army, they were both 
of the same grade of rank, but it happened that on 
leaving England the Queen’s officer had taken prece- 
dence at dinner. On reaching Aden, the first place 
belonging to the East India Company, the Company's 
officer said to the other, “ Now, sir, I take rank of 
you;” which he did in virtue of his very slight seniority 
as a military man, (family rank not being recognized 
in the service of the East India Company in their 
dominions,) and actually displaced my friénd at table 


It is in these social sketches that Lady 
Falkland excels, and her two volumes abound 
in material to interest and amuse. 

The national character which, in the days of 
good Queen Bess, found its vent into bucanier- 
ing, or in perilous voyages to the Pole, seems 
in great measure now to concentrate its energies 
in adventurous Alpine expeditions. It is a good 
sign, and proves that the healthy, manly appe- 
tite for excitement and contempt for danger, 
which led our ancestors to the Crusades, and 
hurried such men as Brooke, in the present 
day, to conquer and civilize unknown lands, 
are not yet dead within us. Mr. Hinchliff, in 
his Summer Months among the Alps, gives us 
the result of three tours told as one Mr. 
Hinchliff nay be taken as a fair sample of an 
adventurous Englishman. He went to Swit- 
zerland, ex;lored every place, ran tremendous 
risks, which his strong nerve carried him well 
through, saw the Mont Blanc which the Egyp- 
tian Hall has rather vulgarised, and made up 
his mind to ascend Monte Rosa, the descrip- 
tion of which ascent forms the principal 
feature in his book. It is worth noticing that 
the spirit and bottom of the Englishman is 
in high repute among the Swiss. ‘hey hold a 
very moderate estimate of Continental courage. 
A German savant, who really seemed “a very 
good fellow,” volunteered to accompany Mr. 

inchliff upon the ascent of Monte Rosa. He 
eried peccavi at the first pinch, a ridge at the 
base of the Hichste Spitze. 

At this point the courage of the German professor 
entirely evaporated, though he had done very fairly 
hitherto; and he declared his intention of waiting in 
shelter with his guide until our return from the sum- 


supposing we ever got so far, which he seemed to 
aiek rather doubtful. e did not waste much time 


in trying to persuade him to break his neck, and at 
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once began to move forward without him: Peter ex. 
pressing, by a knowing wink and a kind of snorting 
chuckle, his satisfaction at the verification of his morn- 
ing’s augury, that there was “‘ plenty of room below.” 
I have frequently observed that the best mountain. 
guides look with great suspicion upon every body 
except the English and their own countrymen in a 
mountaineering point of view: they distrust them 
from the beginning, and always seem maliciously glad 
when the grounds of their contempt are justified » the 
subsequent collapse of the luckless foreigner, y 
seldom take any trouble to cheer his fainting spirits or 
offer him any assistance ; and take delight in speaking 
of a difficult mountain as only good for Switzers and 
Englishmen. Possibly this may be partly “ blarney,” 
and possibly also because the English pay better than 
other le, Americans excepted: but certain it is, 
that of the swarms of French and Germans who fre- 
quent the main roads of Switzerland, and dawdle about 
in such places as Interlaken, it is very rare to find one 
willing to undertake a difficult day’s work, and still 
more uncommon to find one who succeeds in it, On 
the only three occasions when I have been joined b 
Germans or Frenchmen at their own request, and wi 
all the pretension of being able to do any thing and 
every thing, they all gave in before the chief difficul- 
ties began. One of these was a gigantic Frenchman, 
whom I met at Zermatt in 1854: he bragged the 
whole evening about an ascent of the Wetterhorn, 
which I never heard of from any other quarter, and 
then volunteered to join us next day in an expedition 
to the Weiss Thor; but being frightened at the first 
symptoms of a morning mist, he implored us to return, 
and finding us quite deaf to his remonstrances, with- 
drew himself with his guides, leaving us to finish a 
most pleasant and successful day by ourselves. So it 
was on the present occasion: the German savant, who 
really seemed a very good fellow, did not like the look 
of the remaining work before us, and seated himself 
as comfortably as he could in the snuggest corner of our 
late encampment; his guide reposed close to him, and 
we left them alone in their glory. 


The ascent was dangerous it is true, and one 
to test the courage and constitution of any 
man :-— 

The whole of the ridge was exceedingly narrow, and 
the fall on each side desperately steep, but the ice in 
some of these intervals between the masses of rock, 
assumed the form of a mere sharp edge, almost like a 
knife: these places, though not more than three or 
four short paces in length, looked uncommonly awk- 
ward; but, like the sword leading true believers to 
the gates of Paradise, they must needs be passed be- 
fore we could attain to the summit of our ambition. 
These were in one or two places so narrow, that in 
stepping over them, with toes well turned out for greater 
security, one end of the foot projected over the awful 
precipice on the right, while the other was on the be- 
ginning of the icy slope on the left, which was 
scarcely less steep than the rocks. On these oeca- 
sions Peter would take my hand, and cach of us stretch- 
ing as far as we could, he was thus enabled to get a firm 
footing two paces or rather more from me, whence & 
spring would probably bring him to the rock on the 
other side; then turning round, he called to me to come, 
and taking a couple of steps carefully, 1 was met at the 
third by his outstretched hand ready to clasp mine, and 
in a moment stood by his side. ‘The others followed 
in much the same fashion. Once my right foot slipped 
on the side towards the precipice; but 1 threw out my 
left arm in a moment, so that it caught the icy edge 
under my arm pit as I fell, and supported me consider- 
ably ; at the same time 1 cast my eye down the side on 
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which I had slipped, and contrived to plant my right foot 
on a piece of rock as large as a cricket-ball, which 
chanced to protrude through the ice, on the very edge of 
the precipice. Being thus anchored fore and aft, as it 
were, I believe I could easily have recovered myself 
even if I had been alone, though it must be confessed 
the situation would have been an awful one: as it was, 
however, a jerk from Peter settled the matter very soon, 
and I was on my legs allright in an instant. The rope 
is an immense help in places of this kind; and if every 
one of the party makes the best use of his wits, care- 
fally watching every step of the man next him, and 
ready to give his support with the rope to the men be- 
hind him, this principle for mutual protection is quite 
enough to prevent almost any accident from becoming 
serious, and real danger ceases to be more than infini- 
tesimally smal, however alarming may be the appear- 
ance. 

Whenever we stopped for a moment, on a secure 
piece of rock, and watched the approach of our com- 
panions, it was a curious sight to see them winding and 
twisting over the rugged way, one scrambling down 
the side of a rock, while another was pulling himself 
up the opposite side, and a third perhaps in the act of 
balancing himself across one of the ice-bridges which 
we had just before passed over. ~ 

At last we came to the end of this crest, and found 
ourselves at the base of our last difficulty. Fancy the 
dome of St. Paul's magnified to about five times its ac- 
tual size, slightly flattened on the top, and converted 
by the hand of a magician into a compact mass of rock, 
with a coating of ice and snow laid over it all except 
at the upper part, where jagged rocks protrude from 
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the central substance through the icy crust. Fancy 
now a thin slice, broader at the bottom than at the top, 
where it becomes a mere rough edge, cut right out of 
the middle of the whole dome, and placed with the icy 
side towards you; and I believe you will have a toler. 
ably faithful notion of the Héchste Spitze, at the foot 
of which we now stood. 

The crest is crowned, and a most magnificent 
mountain view, spreading far over the Alps and 
Italy to the Mediterranean, burst upon the 
sight. Autumn is rapidly approaching, and 
every Swiss tourist who is sound in wind and 
limb, and prepared for all the fatigues, glaciers, 
crevasses, and impassable ridges present, will 
do well to take Mr. Hinchliff as their guide. 
The book is full of practical hints worth atten- 
tion, because the result of experience. 


Of Mr. White's Holyday in Saxony, we 
need only remark, that those who remember his 
agreeable volumes, Zhe Londoner's Walk to 
the Lands End, and On Foot through the Ty- 
rol, will readily accept him as one of the 
pleasantest and most instructive of companions 
through Saxony, Bohemia, and Silesia ; while 
to those who have not yet had the good fortune 
to be acquainted with his amusing books of 
travel, we can recommend him with confidence. 
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The Last Judgment. 


A Poem in Twelve Books. Longmans. 


Poems. By Epwarp Witperrorce and Epmunp F. Piancuarp. Longmans. 


Ixy what remote corner of these islands can the 
man live, and to what critical influences can he 
have been subjected, who, at this epoch of the 
nineteenth century, favours the public with an 
epic poem on such a subject as that selected by 
the author before us? When will those grandly- 
speaking personages, who, according to the 
phrase of the Roman satirist, collect the mists 
of Helicon, and enjoy among their intimate 
friends the reputation of poets, learn that man- 
kind already knows as much as it cares to 
know, from uninspired sources, of the super- 
natural terrors or beatitudes which the Author 
of Christianity has not vouchsafed to reveal 
In Paradise Lost the world has had as much as 
it is able to digest of such revelation of infernal 
terror and celestial glories, as the unaided 
human mind is probably capable of conceiving. 
When ordinary readers are in the habit of 
perusing the immortal work of Milton, without 
a sensation of fatigue; when the speeches of 
the fallen angels and the descriptions of Para- 
dise are as familiar to the generality of educated 


. persons as the poems of Gray or Byron ; and 


their taste, unsatiated by such a subject of 
divine song, still longs for more—then, and not 
till then, may the authors of Festus and of the 
poem before us, expect to gain an attentive 
and possibly an admiring audience. 

The Last Judgment occupies upwards of 
three hundred pages of print, and appears rather 
longer than that very overrated book, Pollok’s 
Course of Time. It is written in smooth heroic 
verse, has no pretension to the Miltonism of 
Pollok, or to the Hegelianism of Mr. Bailey ; 
in fact, it does not seem to contain a single 
line which is not perfectly transparent in mean- 
ing, nor a single thought which rises above the 
dead level of a triumphant and equable medi- 
ocrity. The verse, polished evidently by a 
labour and devotion which we most conscien- 
tiously respect, rolls on in the same even, placid, 
unbroken flow, takes up one stupendous topic 
after another with the same calm indifference 
with which a village sexton whitewashes angel 
after angel in a Gothic screen, and catalogues 
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the prominent features of the great and terrible 
day of the Lord, with the same intrepid prolixity 
with which a fashionable auctioneer knocks 
down in succession the vases of Cellini and of 
Elkington, a Holy Family by Raphael, and the 
squire’s favourite setter, immortalized by some 
provincial Snyders. 

It would be affectation to pretend that we 
have read this poem through. Such a task 
would be as impossible as for a fly to cross safely 
from one side to the other of one of those 
treacherous sheets of paper which cruel little 
boys carry about in the streets. We writhe in 
the cloying honey of the author's diction, which 
is so unexceptionably correct and clear that our 
chief wonder is, how he keeps it up with such 
unflagging pertinacity through the compass of a 
good-sized volume. His work is a storehouse 
of all the poetical decorations which good poets 
have from time to time cast off to find their 
way to the Monmouth-street of Literature, and 
be adopted by inferior ones as if they were the 
real Court dress of the period. That we are 
not speaking without warrant, will be clear to 
any one who has the misfortune to read the 
book. Every thing is explained and accounted 
for, and the position of heaven itself is set down 
on an astronomical theory. For minds which 
have been debarred from secular literature, and 
which feel a natural and healthy craving after 
what Bacon calls “ the wine of demons,” this 
mass of religious Sugar may possibly be pre- 
scribed by their spiritual advisers, on the same 
principle on which parsimonious pedagogues 
administer pudding before meat to their hungry 
pupils. We should not wonder if its somniferous 
and blameless periods were to enjoy a good 
measure of popularity among the pious circles 
which consider Tennyson an atheist and Long- 
fellow a sceptic. But those who are accustom- 
ed to what is usually considered by the profane 
world as good poetry, will, we imagine, hardly 
compass the perusal of more than one or two 


books of “ The Last Judgment.” 


The poems of Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. 
Blanchard are of a very different stamp. They 
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are any thing but blameless ; they have many of 
the faults and some of the merits of the poetry 
which is popular at the present day. We 
should not have deemed it necessary to notice 
them, did they not contain a good deal of 
promise, though of that kind which, like certain 
appearances at sea, as often turns out to bea 
fog-bank as good dry land adorned with shelter- 
ing groves and refreshing streams. Of the two 
associated bards, Mr. Blanchard displays more 
finish, maturity, and command of language ; 
Mr. Wilberforce a greater variety in the choice 
of subjects, and occasionally a thoughtfulness 
which he will do well to cultivate. Mr. 
Blanchard’s poems are all upon one topic—that 
of Love—a subject upon which he seems to be 
a trifle blasé. He is evidently a great admirer 
of Mr. Browning, and seeing the same danger 
of vitiating his taste by the study of a writer 
whose genius we should be the last to question, 
but who is about the worst model that a young 
gentleman with a hankering after the laurel 
crown could possibly select. On the other hand, 
many of Mr. Wilberforce’s poems are in a 
facetious vein, which we counsel him to abandon 
at once and for ever. His continuation of Don 
Juan does not pursue the Fitz-Fulke affair to 
its dénouement; its purport is vague, but 
deals with no sins save literary ones, and shows 
a good deal of facility in the adaptation of 
quaint rhymes and turns of expression. But 
the whistlecraft business has been done so often 
that it is now much better let alone. A 
similar caution may be given as regards the 
irony in which Mr. Wilberforce seems disposed 
to indulge, and which is not by any means his 
strong point. What he seems to require is 
concentration of his powers, or at least a more 
restricted exercise of them than the present 
volume displays. There are fragments which, 
though good as far as they go, tantalize the 
reader by stopping short too soon; and there 
is a story (“ The Fields’ Secret”) which is inte- 
resting but would have improved by a little 
more elaboration. There is an opening just 
now for a poem of modern life in easy heroic 
verse—Leigh Hunt is silent: Will Mr. Wil- 
berforce venture to touch his long-neglected 
strings ? 
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Histoire de la Chute du Roi Louis-Philippe, de la République de 1848, et du Rétablissement 


de L’ Empire. 


THERE have been three Revolutions in France, 
those of 1789, of 1830, and of 1848, and these 
different movements have all been effected by 
the population of the towns, sometimes in direct 
opposition to, and at all times without the active 
co-operation or consent of, the rural districts. 
In point of fact, it has been—Town against 
Country— Disaffection against Loyalty. In each 
Revolution the Whigs of England have taken 
part with the Democrats against the Crown 
and the “ politique du Paysan ;” and it is curious, 
in the conduct of the Democrats of France, to 
trace a singular parallel existing between it and 
that of the Whigs of England. In the course of 
these observations upon M. de Cassagnac’s work, 
there will be frequent occasion to call attention 
to this instructive fact. 

The history of the fall of Louis-Philippe, of 
the Revolution of 1848, and of the establish- 
ment of the Empire, by M. Granier de Cassagnac, 
is one of the most remarkable political works 
that has ever issued from the press. It depicts 
with a firm and rapid hand, and with philosophic 
intelligence, the disturbing causes that ship- 
wrecked the Parliamentary Government of 
Louis-Philippe, and overthrew the tyranny of 
despotic Republicans. Its impartiality consists 
in the simple recital of facts verified by public 
admission, and derived from irrefutable records, 
furnished far more by the imprudence than by 
the honesty of opponents. In dealing with the 
work of such an accomplished, profound, and well- 
informed writer, and following the impartiality 
he himself has so meritoriously displayed, it will 
be the more just plan to give the narrative of 
events in his own language, by making such 
ample quotations as the pages of a Review will 
allow. The period of which the author treats, 
compels him not only to relate the most diverse 
and considerable events, such as the fall of 
Louis-Philippe, the wild interregnum of the 
Provisional Government, the administration of 
the President of the Republic, and the re- 
establishment of the Empire—but it also “ makes 
it his duty ” to pass judgment upon living men, 
and to speak of them almost in their presence 
and to their face, “if not in a way to earn an 
approval of his views, at least to merit an ad- 
mission of his truth. If,” adds M. de Cassagnac, 
“ the ubject of the author be thus attained—if he 
has succeeded in placing in their true light, both 
the present state of France, and the causes that 
have produced it—the effect of his work will be, 
to overthrow the illusions which abound on all 
sides—tocalm the fears of the men of order—and 
to shake the confidence of the Revolutionists.” 


Paris: Plon. 


London: Rolandi. 


M. de Cassagnac opens his history by a brief 
but masterly review of the conduct and policy, 
during his seventeen years term of power, of 
Louis-Philippe, and sums up his position as 
follows :— 


The Constitutional Regime, with two chambers and 
a press that was free enough to work its way, even to 
the extent of mischief, appeared to the king to contain 
exactly a sufficiency of the Democratic element for 
his position. He took pleasure in this system, and he 
fancied that France would gradually adopt it perma- 
nently. At any rate he considered himself assisted 
and protected by the Constitutional forms, and he 
romoted their establishment around him. And when 
1e saw himself in the midst of England, Belgium, 
Spain, and Switzerland, he considered himself as safe 
from the attacks of the rest of Europe. Thus, to live 
at home on good terms with Revolutionary principles— 
to gain support abroad, from such nations as were free 
against the despotic tendencies of other governments— 
to reign, in fact, in peace, and to abstain from any 
serious interference with such foreign questions as did 
not nearly concern France, such was the policy of the 
government of July, such was its action, especially 
abroad, 


But the Northern courts of Europe did not 
entertain favourable feelings towards the 
Monarchy of the Barricades :-— 


By a permanent system of hostility, they weakened, 
as much as they were able, all the governments of 
France which had their source in revolution, thus 
preventing their consolidation, and their devotion to 
the cause of order. This foolish system of proposed 
emasculation, applied to France, has in the end turned 
against the cause of order, because France cannot be 
on fire without setting all Europe in flames. . . . The so 
much yaunted Northern Diplomats did not under- 
stand, that a throne shattered in Paris would cover 
with its fragments all Italy and Germany. .... If ever 
there was a government obliged to be moderate at 
home, and peaceable abroad, it was assuredly that of 
Louis-Philippe. 

In order to make peace permanent, Count 
Molé declared, both in his despatches and 
from the Tribune, and as early as August 1830, 
“that France would adhere to the principle of 
non-intervention :”— 

Speaking strictly, non-intervention is not @ 
principle—it is a revolutionary expedient. Therefore 
M. de Metternich did not hesitate to point out to our 
chargé d'affaires at Vienna, the “strange pretension 
of the French Government, to introduce, for its own 
convenience, a new jus gentium, of which hitherto no 
one had heard speak, and which was nothing short of 
the dereliction from all the rules which had hitherto 
governed the policy of the different states of Europe.” 


Louis-Philippe succeeded, upon this principle, 
in establishing the Belgic kingdom, yet was 
powerless to assist the Poles, and could not 
induce Lord Palmerston to dispute “ les droits 
incontestables” of the Czar:— 

The misfortune of the July Government was in that 
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it at first made a show of offering the right hand of 
fellowship to insurrection, which raised it in the esti- 
mation of the different peoples, and then protested 
against the measures taken by the Governments to put 
insurrection down, which lowered it in the eyes of the 
sovereigns. ‘There was neither frankness, still less 
dignity, in the language which the Chambers forced 
the Government to use with respect to Poland. To 
make a single protest might be consistent with true 
pride, but to make an annual protest for seventeen 
successive years, was nothing but a blameable admis- 
sion of impotency. 

Our Whigs have ever followed the same de- 
vice. They have invariably approved of popular 
outbreaks in Italy, Hungary, Poland, and else- 
where ; and, when the fortune of war turned 
against the insurgents, they feebly protested in 
some cases, and in others betrayed their victims 
—for instance, in the case of the brothers Ban- 
deira, so cruelly sacrificed by Sir James Graham. 

Two attempts, M. de Cassagnac tells us, were 
made, with very different results, to give to the 
foreign policy of France a more national bias— 
“the negotiations of 1840, which gave rise to 
the treaty of July 15th, and the negotiations of 
1846, which ended in the Spanish marriages.” 
In 1840, Orleans France adopted a haughty 
tone, to conceal her real weakness. M. Thiers, 
who had succeeded M. Dufaure as minister, took 
still higher ground, and intrigued with Mehemet 
Ali and the Sultan, in the hope of making him- 
self master of the situation. In the midst of 
this bye-play, Lord Palmerston perfected the 
treaty of July. M. Thiers was miserably dis- 
comfited, and France was made sensible of the 
inability of Louis-Philippe to sustain her due 
rank among the European sovereignties. The 
ambitious empiricism of M. Thiers, a self- 
educated statesman with overweening vanity, 
wronged his country, and made France pay 
dearly for his presumption. But if M. Thiers 
failed, M. Guizot was not more happy in his 
management of the Spanish marriages. 

There is a circumstance not related by M. de 
Cassagnac, but connected with this transaction, 
that in part diminishes the odium attached to 
Louis-Philippe for his conduct in the matter. 
It had been agreed between the highest per- 
sonages in France and England, that the mar- 
riage of the Duke de Montpensier with the 
Infanta Luisa Carlotta, should not take place 
until after the Queen of Spain had bornea child 
by her intended husband. It was the firm in- 
tention of Louis-Philippe to abide solemnly by 
the terms of that compact, when a laughable 
occurrence induced him suddenly to violate his 
pledge. In the summer or autumn of 1846, 
‘the Queen of Spain notified to her council the 

‘fact of her intended marriage. The royal mes- 
sage was communicated to the French ambas- 
sador at Madrid, and by him forwarded to the 
‘French Government. M. Guizot, then Minister 
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for Foreign Affairs, sent for the English am- 
bassador, the Marqnis of Normanby, and 
officially apprised hiw of the affair, adding, “ Et 
en méme temps, la Reine a annoncé & son con- 
seil, que sa sceur était destineé au Duc de Mont- 
pensier.” Lord Normanby, an imperfect and 
superficial linguist, at once remarked with 
some asperity, “ I suppose that means they are 
to be married at the same time?” “ Puisque 
vous le dites,” replied the astute professor of 
ethics, wise in his generation and sharp in prac- 
tice ; and, immediately repairing to his royal 
master, he related the blunder of the English 
ambassador. “ L’Ambassadeur Frangais regut 
Yordre de brusquer le résultat, et L’Infante fut 
mariée & M. le Duc de Montpensier.”—Cas- 
sagnac. The revolutionary policy and the ex- 
pedients in the first years of the reign of Louis- 
Philippe, though they made the Government 
strong within, weakened it without. The steady 
policy of the latter years of Louis-Philippe's 
reign entirely reversed that position, and, as the 
foreign relations of France were placed on 4 
firmer basis, the Government in its domestic 
powers became proportionately weak. If the 
King had Europe in his favour, he had Monsieur 
Barrot against him :— 

Never, since 1830, had France been more respected 
abroad, and never were political parties and the press 
more rancorously and abusively hostile to the Govern- 
ment. 

Secret societies were not seriously organized until 
after the revolution of 1830. The Monarchy, born of 
the Governmental opposition which these societies had 
engendered, was destined to fall by the same means, 
so true is it that public disorder carries with it its own 

unishment, even when directed by ure motives. 
en the Duc de Broglie established the society, 
“ Aide toi, le Ciel t’aidera,” he little thought he was 
opening a door to future revolutionists. When M. 
Guizot was cheered by the young liberals at the Sor- 
bonne, he did not think he was assisting M. Michelet 
to excite the young democrats of Paris against the 
College of France; and the Duke of Orleans, when he 
became a member of the Jacobin Club, was far from 
supposing that he was sowing the seeds of those asso- 
ciations, the “ Droits de Homme,” “Les Familles,” 
and “Les Saisons,” from which issued the assassins 
sworn to take his father’s life. 

The political propaganda that emanated from the 
Colleges of Education, had results the most mischie- 
vous. The | eg who followed M. Guizot, M. Vil- 
lemain, and M. Cousin, made up for the want of 
solidity in their arguments by violent exaggeration. 
By the first, the passions of the youth were flattered— 
by the latter, they were corrupted. 


Such elements were fatal to the monarchy 
of July. Among the members of the “ Société 
des Amis du Peuple,” were MM. Marrast, 
Flocon, Trélat, Guinard, Godefroy, Cavaignac, 
Raspail, Blanqui, Anthony Thourel, Bergeron, 
Cahaigue, Vignete, Delescluse, and Felix Avril ; 
and the principals of the Society, with the 
“ Tribune” for their organ, were supported in 
the chamber by MM. de Lafayette, Dupont dé 
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PEure, Audry de Puyraveau, and Cabet.—“ To 
conspire, to agitate, to terrify all interests, and 
to fill France with alarm, and Paris with 
tumult ; such was the natural working, such 
the objects, which the ‘ Société des Amis du 
Peuple’ laboured to accomplish.” 

In the midst of these extensive ramifications 
of revolutionary conspiracy, the army remained 
loyal. The Catholic clergy were tranquil, and 
the Legitimists were impotent. With every 
principle of strength, the July Government fell 
by its own incompetency to direct the State. 

M. Cassagnac infers from this, that the Par- 
liamentary system is scarcely adaptable to 
France :— 

This was the third time that France, free from spe- 
cific danger, was wrecked by the very men who had 
charge of the Government. * * * Without going 
the length of saying that a Parliamentary System is 
impossible in France, yet experience authorizes the 
assertion, that, having been tried three times since 
1839, it has each time, by its own free action, directly 
brought about a Revolution (p. 85). In America and 
in "England, Parliamentary parties, even in their 
fiercest phase of opposition, always avoid catastrophes, 
whereas in France it is the object of parties to create 
them. 

The Parliamentary opposition to the July 
Government, based itself ostensibly on the 
Ministerial bribery and corruption of the elec- 
tors. There was a general desire to hold situa- 
tions in public offices, and otherwise to obtain 
ministerial salaries ; and, as the number of elec- 
tors amounted to only 300,000, being 350 in 
each department, it was easy to control the 
_ electoral body through the local influence of 

persons of station, and by placing at their com- 
mand the understood means of persuasion. 

The leaders of the opposition, the Whigs of 
France, imitated the Parliamentary tactics of 
the English example, and many of the addresses 
are a verbatim copy of those published by the 
Reform candidates of 1832. Their acts also 
were in harmonious concert. M. Corne, in his 
address to the Electors of Cambrai, said :—“I 
have closely examined the evil that saps the 
Government and our Social System. It con- 
sists in the shameful traffic of consciences, 
which are bought and sold like goods in the 
market-place.” 

This French Whig had obtained thirty-five 
Government appointments for himself and 
friends from the Ministry of Finance, and 
for which his brother had given a written 
acknowledgment. 

Another declared, “ The Government is a 
public corrupter. It should be deprived of the 
power of conferring patronage, by which it 
obtains dishonourable influence.” This Whig 


Purist, M. Pieron, had solicited 304 appoint- 
ments, and which have been duly and by 
authority set forth. 
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“ Forty-two places in the Registry Office ; 
ten Perceptions ; eight Contréles des Contribu- 
tions indirectes ; forty-three Postes de Doua- 
niérs ; twenty Bureaux de Tabac; eight Fa- 
veurs ou Decorations ; 173 secours ou services 
au Ministre de la Guerre.” A third Whig- 
Radical, M. Havin, Deputy of St. Lé, demanded 
“une Enquéte electorale,” or committee, of 
inquiry into the corrupt practices of the Go- 
verment. He had received the nomination to 
thirty-five places for his friends, in different 
public offices. 

“ Dieu ne laisse jamais de tels scandales im- 
punis.”—Cassagnac. This moral and divine 
precept was taken from one of the speeches 
of Sir James Graham to the electors of 
Dorchester. 

These “ Radical Reformers” enlisted them- 
selves under MM. Thiers and Odilon Barrot, 
who, in an official circular, directed theattention 
of the Reform candidates to one particular object, 
the defeat ofthe Ministerialist. These two men, 
democrats in opposition, and practising sedition 
as the meansto an end, were servile monarchists. 
“ Dynastiques quand méme,” when they had 
obtained power. The nickname of monarchiens, 
affixed to this kind of politician by Louis Blanc, 
is appropriate. The Whigs can furnish an 
ample supply. “La plus nécessaire qualité,” 
says M. de Cassagnac, “ de ceux qui ménent les 
affaires humaines, c’est l’intrepidité dans le bon 
sens.” And the want of this quality was never 
more apparent than in the events that led to 
the fall of Louis-Philippe. The Reform ban- 
quets, with prepared Reform speeches, inflam- 
matory and revolutionary, were prohibited by 
the Government. The Committee of Banquets, 
having called a general meeting, thus addressed 
MM. Odilon Barrot and Duvergier d’Hau- 
sanne, in the language of the Chesham Place 
Compact :— 

“ To-day our sole object is to place you in 
power, but remember we do not abandon our 
principles. They are only in abeyance. Our 
compact ceases with your advent to power— 
then you will find yourselves face to face with 
us.” QOdilon Barrot, like Lord John Russell, 
accepted the terms. The banquets took place 
in spite of the Government—whilst the people 
were excited by Ledru Rollin. 

“ Poussons le cri de guerre et marchons !” 
exclaimed Louis Blanc, and the “ gamins de 
Paris,” headed by Armand Marrast, “ descen- 
dirent dans la rue.” “The people have been 
fighting for three days,” wrote M. de Lamartine 
on the 24th February. “ There are already 3000 
of the people killed,” added Ledru Rollin. 
Both statements were false, and, unhappily, 
made with a thorough conviction of their 
unreality. 
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That the Government of France in this crisis 
shamefully retreated before a rabble, is generally 
accepted. It is confirmed by M. de Cassagnac. 
“ Kingand Ministers persisted in the fatal illusion 
of mistaking a set of bandits for politicians ; 
whilst common burglars were dignified by the 
name of factious oppositionists.” An Act of 
abdication was proposed and decided on— 
Marshal Bugeaud entreated the King to pause, 
and to trust to the loyalty ofthearmy. “Vous 
verrez comme je mitraillerai ces gens la,” said 
the African field-marshal. The misguided 
monarch refused, abandoned the army, “ sans 
peur etsans reproche,” and signed his abdication. 

“The French will regret so good a king 
when it is too late!” exclaimed the weeping 
Queen. It is decorous to accept silently the 
aspirations of sorrow without analysing their 
propriety. 

“ What! do you leave me here alone, with- 
out relations, without friends, and without 
advice?” sobbed the Duchess of Orleans to the 
retiring monarch. It is well-known how that 
right royal and lion-hearted lady—fond parent 
and daring mother, “ et in omne virgo nobilis 
zevum ”—faced the storm inthe French chamber, 
where she was not gallantly defended by M. 
Odilon Barrot—and where the profligate Thiers, 
rubbing his hands, and skulking from the 
dangers he had helped to bring about, chuckled 
out “ La marée monte—la mareé monte!” M. 
de Cassagnac describes with force the personal 
pusillanimity of this celebrated political im- 
postor, and, at the same time, he does ample 
justice to the calm and dignified intrepidity of 
the Duc de Nemours. 


M. Ledru Rollin spoke at great length, and waited 
for Caussidiére, and the members of the secret clubs, to 


— the Republic. 

. de Lamartine met seven or eight persons in the 
vestibule—conspirators by profession. Theydemanded 
a secret colloquy, and Lamartine having opened the 
door of a private office, they all entered. The dema- 
gogues, having declared the poet to be their leader, asked 
if he was ready to place himself at their head? M. de 
Lamartine hid his head in his hands, and prayed in- 
wardly and fervently for the inspiration of Heaven—he 
remained in this precatory position for five minutes, 
and the defender of royalty, —- and by deed, ‘se 
redressa demagogue outré.’ The conspirators could 
not refrain from asking themselves, “ Has Lamartine, 
then, more faith in republicanism than we have?” 


Thus it was with the Whigs and the Reform 
of 1832. They preached up and exalted lati- 
tudinarian principles of Radicalism, from which 
they inwardly <issented—adopting them for 
the moment from motives of personal ambition. 
“ An impartial posterity will mete out justice to 
these ambitious harlequins—to these popular 
prostitutes. Happy would it be for the many, 
if these execrable examples could dissuade them 
from placing reliance on those Tribunes without 
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bowels of compassion, who call them ‘the 
People’ when they want to buy their services, 
and ‘radical Canaille’ when they claim their 
wages.” Letthe Right Honourable Sir Benjamin 
Hall read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest this 
passage ; and let| Lord John Russell ponder 
over it. M. de Cassagnac has a just measure 
of such politicians. 

The Republic was proclaimed by Lamartine; 
it was his handiwork. Nevertheless, he did not 
enter into the joy of the rural population, 


The tax of forty-five centimes, decreed on the 16th of 
March, was not only a coup de grace for the Republic 
in the provinces, but excited the hatred of the country 
party to a pitch of exasperation. 

“ Proprietor” and “ rich” are synonymous terms with 
the Parisian public; and, in the Radical lists drawn up 
of persons to be pillaged, the country gentlemen were 
described as “ carriage rascals,” scélérats & porte 
cochére. 

The Provisional Government becoming hateful 
to the people, a mob, headed by Barbés, Blanqui, 
Raspail, Cabet, Longepied, Villain, de Flotte, 
and Lacambre, invaded the Hotel de Ville, and 
forced its way into the vast hall of St. John. 

Barbés insisted upon having a milliard to dis- 
tribute among the people, when a Socialist inter- 
rupted him, “ Non, non, Barbés—c’est pas ga 
—Tu te trompes—Deux heures de pillage.” M. 
Louis Blanc, “sentit ses yeux se remplir de 
larmes de joie.” He and Barbés took possession 
of the Tribune, and embraced each other in the 
sight of the assembled sans culottes. The mob 
demanded an adjournment of the elections, and 
that the troops should be dislodged from Paris, 
in order that Paris might be delivered up to 
Blanqui and the Socialists. The ministers 
were in truth prisoners, but the reign of terror 
was averted by General Changarnier and the 
National Guards :— 

The elections of 1848 were retarded, because Ledru 
Rollin did not judge France to be sufficiently Re- 
publican, and because M. Louis Blanc did not find 
enough of Socialism. It was not the government of 
France that they sought to establish, but their own. 
M. Ledru Rollin, to obviate the difficulty and repair 
the want, despatched throughout the country four 
hundred Clubbist Lecturers at ten francs each per day, 
to lecture and to read in the villages the declaration of 
the Rights of Man by Robespierre. He also published 
a bulletin, cautioning the country people not to elect 
members whose opinions were not in accordance with 
those of the clubs and secret societies. 

Who does not remember, in 1831 and 
1832, the Whig wanderers from town to town, 
and village to village, paid, clothed, and fed in 
order to disseminate sedition, and laud the 
Whig apostles of liberty? As also the Central 
Reform Committee in London, from whence 
issued candidates “ warranted to go the whole 
hog?” 

Listen to these Radicals, for whose expenses 
Ledru Rollin robbed the public treasury :— 
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My turn is come at last, I hope. I am in want.— 
(A. Baupin—address to the electors of Ain.) 

Iam a Republican, and destitute. 1 do not per- 
ceive more than eight candidates who can say as 
much; that is the reason why I solicit your suffrages. 
I am ready for any thing.—(Pamirre Lavarene, 
Sectional President of the Rights of Man, to the electors 
of Corrége.) 

All classes of society should be represented; and 
why should that interesting portion, comprising the 
deaf and dumb, be excluded?—(Ferpinanp BEertHIER 
to the Parisian Clubs.) 

If you will elect me, 1 will break the bonds of the 
deaf and dumb, and overthrow the barriers that sepa- 
rate us from society.—( ALPHonsE EsquineE to the deaf 
and dumb electors.) 

I accept your suffrages, not for me, but for my son- 
in-law. He gave himself to me, andI make him 
a present to France. He has not a rap.—(J. 
MicHELET.) 


Some of the Socialists were called upon to 
account for parental transgressions of old 
standing. At T , one of them, a man of 
high military rank, in answer to a fierce accusa- 
tion against his defunct parent, remarked— 

“Gentlemen, I crave your indulgence, and 
am certain to receive justice at your hands. 
In reply to the observation of the honourable 
gentleman, I pledge you my word that I was 
born three years after the death of my father.” 
Another thus put forward his claim for the 
suffrages of the people :—“ My father sacrificed 
his all to principle ; he gave his property to 
the ‘bien public’ under a bankruptcy, and, if 
you will elect me, I hope to get a part of it 
back again.” A third candidate, when charged 
with being the proprietor of a house of ill fame, 
indignantly repudiated the assertion :—“ I repel 
the malicious accusation, and fling it back in 
the face of the honourable gentleman with all 
the contempt it deserves. It is false! It is 
my wife who keeps the house, and not myself !” 
A fourth said,—“Gentlemen and _ brother 
electors, Je n’ai pas le sou—Quant Aa mes 
opinions politiques, ils importent peu mais vous 
les faire connaitre, ce serait m’exposer 4 me 
faire flanquer & la porte, & l’unanimité des 

ae 

But the country electors were not to be 
deceived. They would not be bribed by Ledru 
Rollin, or coerced by the agents of Louis Blane. 
They returned to the Constituent Assembly an 
element that thwarted the designs of the 
Socialists, and led to the insurrection of the 
15th of May. 

The doctrines preached by M. Louis Blanc 
had for their object the abolition of poverty. 
“Vive la République! my friends. Cry aloud 
with one voice, Vive la République! that 
decrees there shall be no rich and no poor.” 

The principles of M. Prudhomme were 
equally to the point, and shall be given in his 





_own words. “La propriété, c'est le vol,” 


“ Dieu, c’est le mal ;” and he proposed a vote of 
censure upon Providence, and the expulsion of 
God from the direction of human affairs.” 

These were Whigs and something more, 
framing a popular system of educational ethics, 
without the aid of religion. 

At length came the dictatorship of General 
Cavaignac, which was regularly established, by 
a decree of the Assembly, on the 28th of June :— 


The General was appointed to the highest place of 
authority, to hover over the ruins of the Republic, at the 
moment when M. Marrast began the organisation of 
the Republican Government, and when al! men of 
sense had ceased to believe in its efficacy. Even the 
members of the Assembly appointed to construct the 
Constitution, yielded to the pressure of a responsible 
position ; in which, to speak the truth, was to render 
oneself an object of suspicion, and to do good was im- 
possible. : 

M. de Lamartine decided that France, having no 
privileged nobles, no military caste, and no state 
church, was not calculated for the establishment of 
two Chambers. The legislature and executive 
powers were disunited, and thus the Assembly, having 
the power and the will to act, adopted the leaven of 
despotism that in the end was its ruin. 

The discussion relating to the mode of electing the 
President, proved the double fatality under which the 
Republicans laboured. The spectre of Imperialism 
was shadowed forth—Prince Napoleon, the anticipated 
candidate of the people, was already at the threshold 
of the Chamber, and, in order to make his access to 
power difficult, the Republicans made an impossible 
Constitution. 

General Cavaignac avowed frankly that the Consti- 
tution was framed purposely to prevent Louis Napoleon 
from becoming a candidate. For that express reason 
it was enacted, in Article 43, that the President should 
be a person who had never quitted the French soil. . 

It was a delicate matter to decide, whether the 

age or the Assembly should elect the President. 

he very doubt made it evident that France, at the 
heart’s core, was not Republican. 

M. de Lamartine advocated the appeal to universal 
suffrage for the election of President. A Royalist 
barely three months before, he had escaped from the 
tyrannical influences of Republican traditions, “et aux 
exigences, bien plus tyranniques encore, de son person- 
nel.” This man, variable and inconstant, overturns 
the monarchy, sets Europe on fire, constructs with 
difficulty a new system of society; and when he has 
shaken to its foundation all that he has not already 
destroyed—order, law, home, and religion—do you 
imagine that he is upheld in this Titanic work by 
heartfelt faith? No, he takes the dice-box of the 
political gambler, and exclaims, “ Alea jacta est ”— 
forgetful, in his imperfect Latinity, that the elegant 
writer of the Commentaries had said, “Jacta alea 
est.” 


On the 9th of October, the Article of the 
Constitution, declaring that the President 
should be elected by the people, was voted by 
the Assembly. ; 

The eyes of General Cavaignac were at last opened, 
and by his natural good sense he became persuaded 
of the impossibility of retaining governmental power, 
without the ip et of persons of property and respec- 
tability. He placed in his ministerial cabinet three 
old royalists; two of them, MM. Dufaure and Vivien, 
having been ministers of King Louis Philippe. By 


$44 


this act, the Republicans were disgusted and repulsed, 
and the Royalists failed to be attracted. 


In October, General Cavaignac had declared 
from the Tribune, that he felt power “ slipping 
from his hands.” Weeks passed on till the day 
of Presidential election arrived. 

There was but one apostrophe from one end of 
France to the other, on the bright morning of the 10th 
December—“ It is the sun of Austerlitz!” To the 
electors, Prince Napoleon said, “My name is a symbol 
of order and security. If I am elected President, I 
will protect society at any cost—that society which, 
at the present time, is so audaciously attacked. What- 
ever may be the issue of this election, I shall bow to 
the will of the people. I am prepared to obey any 
just and firm government that will re-establish order in 
the minds of men, as in things—that will be a safeguard 
to religion, home, and property, those everlasting 
foundations of the social state—that will institute a 
reform of abuses, calm hatred, reconcile parties, and 
thus permit this distracted country to reckon safely on 
@ morrow.” 

The name of Napoleon was all-powerful, and 
the people well remembered the benefits con- 
ferred on France by the first Emperor. 
“ Napoleon L., and to his glory and honour be 
it said, strengthened in France the military 

wer, the religious power, and the civil power. 

e military power by his victories; the 
religious powers by the concordat; and the 
civil power he restored to pristine liberty and 
grandeur—a task more difficult of accomplish- 
ment than the battles of Marengo and the 
Pyramids."—M. de Montalembert, Speech on the 
Magistracy, 10th April, 1850. On the day of 
election the townships in the North and East, 
and the villages and farms in the West and 
South, of France were empty. 

There was a million of voters more than at the 
election of the deputies. The entire population, joyous 
and bravé, marched forth with the priest at their 
head, led by the national flag. hese bands of 
villagers thus went to the poll, waiting calmly and 
patiently, some long after nightfall, for their turn to 
vote, felt the conviction that his vote would 
save France, and not one would barter away the 
salvation of his country. 


The Country party triumphed over the Towns, 
and order and religion were exalted by the 
rural Imperialists above the atheistic Repub- 
licanism of the citizens. 

Paris was stupefied, and the Assembly affrighted ; for 
the manifestation was too general and spontaneous 
not to be profoundly national. The Republicans were 
awakened by this clap of thunder; and the Demagogues 
and Socialists received the intelligence as a sentence 
of death. 


The President was installed on the 20th of 
December. 

“Let > said he, “be oven and not partisans "— 
a terse and ap te inauguration speech. Some 
friends inquired of Marrast—* Well, is he going to 
give us theempire?” “ Don’t laugh too soon, gentle- 
men,” replied M. Marrast. “I have conversed with him 


for an hour. Weare lost. He is fully aware of the 
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power of his name. He knows what he ean do, and 
every thing he can do he will do.” 


The President had to select his Ministry 
from the minority of the Assembly, and the 
large majority became arrayed in compact and 
bitter opposition to him. Thus the executive 
and legislative powers were instantly brought 
face to face, in a struggle certain to end in the 
discomfiture of either one or the other. It 
was proposed by M. Rameau to fix theelections 
for the Legislative Assembly on the 4th May 
following. The proposition was warmly 
opposed, but eventually carried by 424 against 
387. 


From this hour the Constituent Assembly was 
morally defunct in public opinion, and its members, 
stripped of all respect, saw rising before them, at a 
distance of eighty-six days, the spectres of their 
successors. 


The expedition to Italy displeased the 
Demagogues. On the check of the French 
army before Rome they became furious, and 
Ledru Rollin presented a petition from the 
Montagne to impeach the President and his 
Ministers. Then came the general elections on 
the 13th May. They were, on the whole, 
unfavourable to the Republicans and Socialists ; 
but, notwithstanding, several of the most out- 
rageous of them were elected, through the 
influence of the clubs and secret societies. 
Sergeant Boichot was seated by the side of 
General Lamoriciére, Charles Lagrange by 
Odilon Barrot, and Ledru Rollin, the “ Fou- 
quier Tinville” towards Louis Napoleon, placed 
himself by the side of M. Bixio and M. 
Dufaure. MM. Buchet, Marrast, and Senard, 
the three Presidents of the Constituent 
Assembly, were not elected. M. Dupont de 
L’Eure and M. de Lamartine shared the same 
fate; and MM. Garnier Pages, Flocon, 
Bastidé, Marie, Jules Favre, and Paturne, 
members of the Hotel de Ville Dictatorship, 
were defeated. Paris appeared to be sullen or 
stupefied. The Socialist journals announced 
that the affairs of the people were prosperous, 
for that the funds had fallen seven francs. “ But 
the real opinion of the People was manifested 
in the loud acclamations that greeted the 
President every where in public.” 

The plot thickened. M. Beyer, the Repre- 
sentative of the Lower Rhine, said, at the ban- 
quet of Monceanx, “ Louis-Napoleon is a traitor 
—and his Ministers,and the Royalists, are in 
league with him.” The journal of the Vrai 
Republique published the following :—“ A crime 
of high treason has been committed. The over- 
throw of the Assembly is our right. Whoever 
opposes that overthrow is an enemy of the Con- 
stitution, violates the Republic, and hencefurth 
must abdicate his post of representative of the 
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People.” On the 11th June, M. Ledru Rollin 
appeared with an act of impeachment against 
the President and his Ministers, signed by 123 
Deputies of the Mountain, declaring that they 
“were prepared to defend the Constitution by 
force of arms.” Dés ce moment, Pépée était tirée, 
says M. de Cassagnac. The impeachment was 
rejected by a majority of 361 against 203, and the 
Montagne prepared to fight. On the 13th June 
a numerous assemblage collected at the Chateau 
d’Eau, and led by Etienne Arago, commenced 
their march to the assembly, “ pour en finir 
avec Buonaparte et |’Assemblée Nationale.” 
These were dispersed by General Changarnier, 
at the head of the 2nd and 3rd Regiment of 
Dragoons, and the 6th, 7th, and 8th Battalions 
of the Light Infantry. Ledru Rollin, with 
another section, took refuge in the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Metiers, but pursued even here he 
ran away by the back door with inglorious 
precipitancy. “La Montagne y perit.” 

Upon the advent of danger, the Prince 
President displayed the calmness and determi- 
nation for which he is so remarkable. He 
anticipated the Socialist movements, yet gave 
the conspirators liberty sufficient to place 
themselves, by their own acts, in a dilemma from 
which there could be no extrication. His first 
precaution was in a change of Ministry, and he 
selected men of courage and capacity, although 
not adepts in the usual accomplishments of 
Parliamentary eloquence. The Parisians were 
astonished, but the impression in the provinces 
was very different. The sudden and bold reso- 
lution of the Prince was in unison with the 
popular wishes, and the country press, free 
trom the bias of the Clubs, warmly and unani- 
mously applauded his spirited conduct. The 
disgraced men of the Mountain merged into the 
social section, and M. Emile de Girardin, a 
former and bitter enemy of these red republicans, 
now proclaimed in the “ Presse,” “a cette defi- 
nition, le socialisme, c’est une barbarie, nous 
opposons celle-ci, Le socialisme c’est la civilisa- 
tion.” “Between despotism and socialism there 
is no intermediate stage. We cannot hesitate, 
and we have not hesitated.” 

The vacancies in the representation at Paris 
and elsewhere, caused by the flight and condem- 
nation of the men of the Mountain, were filled 
up by Socialists. Each moment became more 
— and the chiefs of the majority, M. 

ontalembert, M. Molé, M. Thiers, and the 
Duke de Broglie, met in Council on the ]4th 
March 1850, at the Palace of the Elysée. M. 
de Montalembert proposed that the persons 

nt should throw their weight in the 
idential scale, and join the Ministry. MM. 
Thiers and Molé acceded to the proposition, 
but the refusal of the Duke de Broglie over- 


ruled the decision, and the Prince President, 
dissolving the Council with pointed urbanity 
and a rather equivocal smile, was left to his 
own resources. 

Louis-Napoleon was called upon to save 
France from the pillage of the Socialists—to 
protect the hearth-stone from profanation—to 
snatch the father from a foul death, and to pre- 
serve the mother and the daughter from an end 
far more dreadful. Nor would the consequences 
of this coming desolation have been confined to 
the Gallic soil. The republicans of Europe, 
rallying to the cry of “ Mort aux Rois,” were 
ready to realise their denunciation in the deed, 
Englishmen were found to applaud, nay, to 
offer a premium to the destroyer. Whigs 
tacitly approved, and Red Radicals cheering 
the triumvirate of a sanguinary communism, 
exultingly cried, “The harvest is ready— 
sharpen the sickle, and do the work of thine 
appointed office.” 

Let it be stated at once that four assassins 
departed from England in the month of last 
June, for a purpose known and publicly defined 
—a crimson shame indeed—neither a mockery 
nor a delusion, albeit a snare for those in Eng- 
land who may have a shred of character to lose. 

Armed with the courage of right, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic instantly went to the two 
hotbeds of Socialism, Lyons and Strasburg. He 
frankly addressed himself to the disatfected :— 


“ Proud of my origin and any colours, to them I will 
remain faithful unto death. I give myself without re- 
serve to my country, and will obey its behests to the 
letter, be it abnegation or perseverance. The elect of 
six millions executes the will of the people—he does 
not betray them. You remember the two mothers 
who claimed the same infant. By what sign was the 
real mother tested? Was it not by a renunciation of 
her rights upon seeing the danger of her infant? Let 
those who love France, treasure up in their memory 
this sublime lesson. For myself I will not forget it.” 


Whilst the Prince President was making 
these appeals to the patriotism of France, the 
Comte de Chambord held a Bourbon Court at 
Wiesbaden. Monsieur Berryer, General St. 
Priest, Monsieur Vesin, and M. Leon de 
Laborde, assured him that France was thorough- 
ly Bourbon, and only waited an opportunity, 
and his presence, to rise as one man. He 
quickly learnt to his cost both the value and 
the motive of that deliberate falsehood, At 
Brussels, it was attempted by the Prince de 
Joinville, to link a mild Orleanism with 
truculent republicanism, and the exertions for 
that same profligate combination have been 
renewed very lately. Futile endeavour! “Mon- 
archies without a Nation,” and “ Sovereigns 
without a Throne,” are indeed but as the base- 
less fabric of a dream. At Cherbourg, the 
President said, “a great nation cannot main- 
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tain itself in its high estate, unless the National 
Institutions be in accordance with the wants of 
the political position, and with the demands of 
its material interests.” And the Republic had 
no respect from without, neither did it suffice 
from within. 

General Changarnier entertained a deep 
jealousy of the President, and sought his de- 
struction. He was under obligation to, and 
trusted by the Prince, a motive that envenomed 
his dislike, therefore, in his mind, was the greater 
reason for betrayal. 

The Legitimists admitted him to their secret 
councils, and the Orleanists pure and impure, 
single and fusionists, consulted him as the cham- 
pion of their vain pretensions. Those who 
judged the President to be guilty of a vulgar act 
of usurpation, nevertheless regarded him as the 
defender of the Republican Constitution—that 
very Constitution, one and indivisible, which 
was contemptuously reviled by Legitimists and 
Orleanists, and by no one with greater insult 
than General Changarnier himself. 

He also assumed, in his protean character, 
to be a warm Napoleonist, encouraged the 
troops to shout Vive Napoléon, and apparently 
cared not to couceal his desire to restore the 
empire. For nearly two years General Chan- 
garnier played upon these three discordant 
chords—and persevered in a turpitude that 
he imagined was known only to himself. There 
was, however, a keey eye that watched his 
every movement, and there was a mind that 
pierced his inmost thoughts. 

After the review at Satory the difficulty of 
General Changarnier’s position increased. It 
was impossible for him to recede—it was out 
of his power to advance, for his secret associa- 
tion with the Bourbon and the Orleanist fac- 
tions was published by their own senseless acts. 
The Legitimists bepraised him as a “ place de 
sdreté.” The Fusionists called him “ L’arbitre 
de la situation,” and the Orleanists pointed out 
that “Sa démission serait le signal d’une lutte 
entre les deux Powvoirs.” Strong in the con- 
sciousness of right, and resolute in conduct, 
the President called together the leaders of 
the majority, and MM. de Broglie, Molé, 
Berryer, Thiers, Odilon Barrot, Dupin, Daru, 
and Montalembert repaired to the Elysée on the 
8th January. The conference lasted three 
hours, during which the Prince expressed him- 
self as strongly opposed to the separation of the 
army of Paris from the general army, and its 
being placed under the immediate control of the 
assembly, After listening to the transparent 
observations that were made in answer, and in 
favour of General Changarnier, he said in con- 
elusion, “I wish to remain in perfect harmony 
with the Legislative Power, and I will make 
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any sacrifice that may be demunded of me ex: 
cept the right to discharge an insubordinate 
subaltern. I thank you for your advice and 
javiserai.” General Changarnier was imme- 
diately dismissed from his post. Pages 222-3- 
4—* L’ Assemblée a perdu son épée,” was the 
wail of the Gazette de France. The Presidential 
message of November the 4th, drew attention 
to this state of discord :— 

A vast company of demagogues is organising in 
France, and throughout Europe —secret societies ex- 
tend their promiscuous infiuence even to the most remote 
villages, and differing among themselves, agree only in 
their determination to overturn the government. Your 
patriotism and your courage, by preserving the legiti- 
mate force of Government, will be sufficient to repel the 
attacks that are made against religion, against morals, 
and against society. 


Two questions paved the way for the expected 
crisis, an event that each party dreaded, so far 
only as its immediate interests were involved. 
Patriotism was altogether ignored. In antici- 
pation of the Presidential election, at the time 
prescribed by the Constitution, it was proposed 
to alter the Electional law of 31st May, which 
had curtailed the franchise, and vitiated the 
principle of Universal Suffrage. By this law 
3,000,000 of the Conservative electors in the 
provinces had been deprived of their votes, for 
although an extension of the period of domicile 
to three years, had in a great measure ostracised 
the “ gamins” in the towns, yet it had pressed 
upon the country Conservatives, who were ad- 
verse to Republicanism, and gave an undue 
preponderance to the Republican towns. In 
every example of revolutionary movements, the 
chronicle of events establishes that the demo- 
crat towns’-people are ever in hostility with the 
conservative provinces, and for this reason, elec- 
toral districts are devised by the democrats, in 
order that clamour, intimidation, and corrup- 
tion, may destroy the just influence of loyalty. 

The alteration of the term of three years to 
six months, proposed by the President, was 
stoutly opposed by the Republican Socialists, 
headed by M. Ledru Rollin; and M. Berryer, 
from personal motives, attacked the President 
and his Ministers. The Law of 31st May 
was maintained by a majority of three only, 
(subsequently reduced to one,) out of seven 
hundred votes, a result that in fact nullified 
the objectionable decree. 

“Ces luttes insensées poussaient aux abimes, et 
telle était la dissolution ot étaient tombées les forces 
Parlementaires, que l'Histoire ne sait presque plus 
a qui rapporter la responsabilité legislative. La moitié 
de l’'assemblée n’était pas l'assemblée, et deux voix 
n’étaient pas une majorité.” 

Then immediately followed the more serious 
debate on the distribution of military power. 
It was a direct attack on the Prince President, 
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made more specific by the report of the Council 
of State, presented by Monsieur Dupin, Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, on the personal responsi- 
bility of the chief of the Republic, and con- 
taining the offensive declaration, “ when the 
President of the Republic is accused, his func- 
tions cease.” This was the very point aimed at 
openly by Ledru Rollin, and secretly by M. 
Thiers, and the question of military command 
was to be the means to this end. The motion, 
after reciting the 32nd article of the constitution, 
“ L’assemblée fixe lTimportance des forces 
militaires établies pour sa sireté, et elle en 
dispose "—demanded, “ that the President of the 
Assembly should be armed with powers direct, 
unlimited, and absolute, over the entire army, 
and not of a portion only.” The struggle was 
one for absolute predominance between the 
Executive and Legislative Powers. M. Thiers 
seized the occasion to vent his bitter and 
personal resentment against the President, for 
which he met with proper chastisement at the 
hands of Marshal Bugeaud and General St. 
Arnaud. But he had given the signal for 
discord and violence, which was eagerly re- 
sponded to. “ Arrest the ministers in their places,” 
cried the Radical Socialists. “Gentlemen,” re- 
plied with dignity Monsieur Thorigny, Minister 
of the Interior, “ we are prepared for any and 
every event.” General Changarnier whispered 
in the ear of the Commissary of Police, and 
immediately afterwards an officer of the 29th 
Regiment touched General Magnan on the 
shoulder,—“ Leave the assembly quickly, for 
the order to arrest you has been given.” Gene 
Magnan, M. Maupas, M. de Morny, and General 
St. Arnaud quitted the assembly and repaired 
to the Tuileries, then the head-quarters of the 
army of Paris. M. Thiers and the insurgents 
of the assembly were defeated by a majority of 
more than a hundred votes, “ Perhaps it is 
better so,” quietly remarked the President, as 
he was preparing to mount his horse, and to 
place himself at the head of the troops. 

The implacable temper of partisanship, to 
which the leading press of England bent itself 
with avidity, has described the coup détat of 
the 2nd December to have been the spontane- 
vus and sole conception of the Emperor, with- 
out other advice than his own will. M. Granier 
de Cassagnac has given, for the first time, a true 
version of the affair, and furnishes frankly a list 
of the several plans, all having one object, that of 
placing power in the President's hands. Among 
these projectors are found the names of Generals 
Changarnier, M. Molé, and Montalembert, 
besides many others of less note. General Chan- 
garnier, on a former occasion, and before he 
became inoculated with the idea of being Consul, 
Was urgent fur the re-establishment of the 
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empire. Alluding to the moderation of the 
Prince President, he observed to the officers of 
his staff, in the salons of the Tuileries, “The 
President has missed an excelleut opportunity 
—he was wrong, for it will be a long time 
before there will be such another.” M. Thiers, 
the Orléaniste, declared that the only salvation 
of France from the horrors of Revolution, was 
to continue the President in his office for ten 
years at least. “It will be a day of blood for 
Paris ; it is, however, just and indispensable, 
and I am resolved upon supporting that line of 
conduct.” M. Molé, Royalist, “ did not hesitate 
to suggest the only remedy. You must es- 
tablish the empire,” he said loudly, “ at all cost 
—it is the only means of quelling disturbance 
and restoring order—I have a letter in my 
pocket from Lord Lyndhurst, categorically ex- 
pressive of the same views.” A meeting took 
place at the house of M. Daru, at which were 
present, M. de Montalembert, M. Baroche, M. 
Fould, M. Buffet, M. Chassaigne-Goyon, M. 
Quentin Bauchart, and M. Bonher. It was 
proposed that the President of the Republic 
should be re-eligible; “the Executive Power 
to be divided into two chambers, and to be 
organized by the Legislative Assembly.” M. 
de Montalembert eloquently urged the impera- 
tive necessity of saving société by a coup délat. 
At the club in the Rue des Pyramides, it was 
resolved that an appeal to the people was neces- 
sary, and a written proposition to that effect 
was officially presented to the Emperor, by 
MM. de Montalembert, de Mouchy, and de 
Mastemart, with 160 signatures appended to 
it. M. de Montalembert further expressed 
himself in these terms, that one of two courses 
were open, and no other—*either to perish 
with the constitution, or to save the country 
without it by a coup détat.” Another meet- 
ing took place on Monday, the 12th December, 
at the house of M. Rancé, at which were pre- 
sent M. Ferdinand Barrot, M. Berard, M. 
Dabeaux, M. Dariste, M. Ducos, M. Dumas, 
M. Augustin Giraud, M. Le Verrier, M. Mine- 
ral, M. de Rancé, M. Vaisse, M. Labeeuf, and 
others, They declared their confidence in the 
President, and the necessity of a “ solution 
décisive,” or coup détat. M. Bonivilliers de- 
livered to the President a petition to the same 
effect, signed by several of his colleagues, on 
the 28th November. M. de Falloux solicited 
the President to make a demonstration with 
the majority of the assembly, and if the Mon- 
tagne resisted he would follow the Prince, 
“jusqu’au bout—méme jusques a l’emploi de la 
force.” 

On Thursday the 26th Noveniber, the lead- 
ing Generals of Division met at the house of 
General Magnan, who addressed his brother 
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officers—and indignantly protested in the name 
of the French soldiers, that the army of France 
should be placed under the command of a 
lawyer—that the moment required the necessity 
of military action, to save the conntry from 
the tyranny of town demagogues—that France 
could only be saved by a military coup d état 
—that he for one was willing to stand by the 
nephew of the Emperor at all cost, and sub- 
mitted his proposal to the decision of the 

General Reybel replied in the 
name of his brother officers, that they thanked 
the Commander-in-chief for his offer, that they 
would join cause with all their heart and soul 
iu the preservation of military discipline, of mili- 
tary honour, and in the support of Prince Louis 
Napoleon, which was the same as to defend the 
people, home, and civilization. He declared 
himself to be the faithful interpreter of the 
generals of the army, and that there existed 
not a French soldier who did not consider his 
honour engaged, to stand by the nephew of 
the great chief.—Reiterated cheers followed this 
speech. Then exclaimed General Magnan :— 
“ Jurons tous ici, que pas un de nous ne parlera 
& qui que ce puisse étre, de ce qui vient de se 
passer entre nous.” They all agreed, and the 
secret was so strictly preserved, that Monsieur 
de Cassagnac has been the first to reveal it. 

Thus called upon to take the initiative, the 
Prince President, by the advice of all parties, 
monarchist, constitutional, and military, de- 
termined on the Coup d’Etat of the 2nd De- 
cember. The appeal to the people placed full 
power in the hands of the Prince President, 
and by the same will he was invested with the 
Imperial Purple. After this climax it is not 
necessary to follow M. Granier de Cassagnac 
into details that have been so catholically pub- 
lished by the facts themselves. 

The narrative of M. de Cassagnac is not 
confined to a bare recital of the events con- 
nected with the Presidential and Imperial Go- 
vernment ; it grasps the entire state of France 
from the peace of 1815 to the present moment, 
following with elaborate minuteness and with 
a truth above impeachment, the special causes 
of political commotion and the effects that 
have given them the complexion by which they 
are now ised. Never was historical fact 
more clearly proved than that the existence of 
France, social and political, is dependent upon 
her army. Apart from the government, and 


apart from the population, it wields a power 
belonging to itself, elevated above all other 
interests and influences ; and preserved intact 
by the self-sustaining might of national pride. 
And when political ebullition, violent and un- 
reflecting, makes ministerial control first diffi- 
cult and then inoperative, the fate of France is 
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placed unreservedly at the disposal, and under 
the protection of her warriors. 

Representative governments, nicely balaneed 
between parties, are necessarily weak. The 
slender majority opposed by a powerful minority 
is unable to cope with the turbulence that in- 
creases with the continuity of defeat. Clamour 
supersedes discussion —violence overcomes rea- 
son, and the “stat pro ratione vuluntas,” is 
the ready argument that cuts the Gordian knot, 
and lays society prostrate at the feet of ruffians, 
whether in Palace-yard or in the Place de la 
Coneorde. 

The French army of the present time partakes 
not of the character of that of a former day. 
During the reign of Louis XIV., it was an 
appendage of the throne, and the military 
renown of Turenne, Condé, Vendome, Villars, 
Villeroi, Maine, Saxe, &c., was absorbed by the 
sovereign in whose service the laurels had been 
won. The honour of those great commanders 
consisted in having served the master who had 
directed the war from the palace of Versailles, 
and their exploits were reputed to be a con- 
sequence of his royal excellencies. When the 
memory of these achievements had waned, and 
the evils flowing from the misrule of the “Grand 
Monarque” had precipitated France into the 
vortex of revolution, that army acquired a re- 
putation equally glorious, although different in 
principle and of a distinct character. Instead 
of attacking others it had to defend the “ natale 
solum ;” and from a disorganized multitude ill 
equipped, and badly paid, it gradually assumed 
the gigantic proportions that gained a mastery 
over Europe. But that fame was owing to the 
personal attributes of the mighty chieftain who 
had moulded the soldiers of the revolution, and 
cast them into the brilliant form that made 
them the athletes militant of Europe. With 
a new. system of warfare, he produced an army 
fashioned by him, and fit to ensure the success 
of that system of “ gros bataillons,” in which he 
so gloried ; and there was not a soldier in the 
vast cohorts of Napoleon that did not identify 
himself with the fame of his great leader, and 
attribute to him alone the badges of valour with 
which he was decorated. Henceforth that 
armed host was a body of separate organization, 
pro tanto severed from the community, having 
its peculiar prestige, its own system, principles, 
tradition, habits, and associations. 

That army has a remarkable merit, by which 
it is essentially distinguished. It is disciplined 
not only materially but morally, and possesses 
the property of self-government in an eminent 
degree. It forms a compact body, at all times 
prompt to assert the supremacy of government, 


-when that government is supported by the will 


and deserving the approbation of the people. 
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That faculty of self-government has never been 
displayed by a National Constituent or Legisla- 
tive Assembly, at any time or under any guid- 
ance. But that army was never Bourbonic; the 
marshals of the empire had nothing in common 
with the restoration, and judged the deaths of 
Ney and Labedoyére to sanction, by the autho- 
rity of blood unjustly shed, their repugnance 
to the rule of the elder Bourbons. The mili- 
tary conspiracies between 1815 and 1826, enu- 
merated by M. Veron, in his “ Mémoires d'un 
Bourgeois de Paris,” conclusively attest the 
fact. The soldiers of the grand army cared 
little for the charter, still less for the reigning 
Bourbons, whom they detested, and whose 
departure they witnessed with unmitigated joy. 
Neither did the Constitution of 1830 inspire 
them with much sympathy, aware that the 
unsubstantial pageant, if unaided, could not 
stand. Yet an appeal to that army would 
have been loyally responded to; although no 
predilection existed for a government rotten 
from corruption within, and that, from without, 
commanded no respect. Representative go- 
vernment in France, if permitted free action 
and full scope, cannot last more than two 
lustrums ; it degenerates, and will ever de- 
generate, into licentiousness, revolution, and 
bloodshed. But when the nephew of him 
whose memory the army adored was magisteri- 
ally installed, and assumed the functions of 
power, that army was instantly pervaded by a 
unanimous and common sentiment, frankly and 
warmly shared by the loyal provinces. The 
struggle in the Legislative Assembly was for 
the supreme authority over the military forces 
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of France ; and the question to be decided was, 
whether the army, with its blushing honours, 
would consent to be controlled by a bankrupt 
attorney, or commanded by the nephew of 
Napoleon! The meeting of the twenty-one 
generals was conclusive. 

In the vulgar abuse directed the 
emperor, the “coup d’état” of December has 
been pertinaciously ascribed to his own inven- 
tion, long-planned and illegitimately carried 
out. M. de Cassagnac shews, that the force 
of events led to that inevitable result, and 
that the assumption of supreme power by the 
President was petitioned for by the chiefs of 
all parties fearful of unbridled republicanism. 
It is well, at last, that the truth should be made 
known by the straightforward exposition of M. 
de Cassagnac, and that the Whigs of England, 
who, by word and deed, have reviled the Em- 
peror, should have their malice prepense ex- 
posed, without the power of refutation on their 
part. This great man, now seated on the 
throne of France, has been placed thereon by 
the overwhelming force of the conservative 
provinces, triumphant over the revolutionary 
and republican towns, led by factious dema- 
gogues. Strong in the source from whence he 
derives this power, the imperial ruler will not 
halt in his devotion to the destinies of France, 
and will regard with contempt, as will others 
with aversion, the foul projects that owe their 
origin and find their best supports in the over- 
weening affection of the Whigs for republican 
exiles, and which, by dishonourable crime, 
would plunge a nation into ruin, and convert 
Europe into one vast theatre of war. 
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Little Dorrit. By Cuartes Dickens. 
By the Author of “ Rockingham.” 
By Antuony Troiiopre. 3 vols. Longman. 


Dark and Fair. 
Barchester Towers. 


Bradbury and Evans. 
3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


The Two Aristocracies. By Mrs. Gore. 
Below the Surface. 3 Vols. Smith and Elder 


The Fortunes of Glencore. By CHarues LEVER. 
By Marcarer OureHant. 3 vols. BLackwoop. 


By Currer Bett. 2 vols. Smith and Elder. 


The Athelings ; or, The Three Gifis. 
The Professor. 


TuE completion of a periodical by Charles 
Dickens has usually been regarded with sensa- 
tions similar to those with which we witness 
the last glass poured from a bottle of good 
claret, or contemplate the preparations for 
breaking up a pleasant family circle. In the 
novel we have, it is true, one compensation 
which does not occur in the other cases. 
Against the annoyance of parting with our 
friend we have to set the gratification of our 





8 vols. Chapman and Hall. 


curiosity, revelling in the solution of some 
mystery which has tantalized it at intervals 
during the space of twenty months. The 
familiar green cover no longer makes its 
appearance, to be snatched at and eagerly read 
while the other serials and magazines lie 
neglected and uncut: but, on the other hand, 
we know all about it—we are informed of the 
relationships, legitimate or illegitimate, of the 


dramatis persone—we have the satisfaction of 
2a 
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feeling that the proper people are made happy, 
and that the murderer is detected and exposed. 
When we say that the above sentences, which 
describe with sufficient fidelity the reception 
which Mr. Dickens’s novels have usually met 
with, are in no respect applicable to the case 
of “ Little Dorrit,” we believe we are only giving 
a voice to the dissatisfaction which the story, 
even very svon after its commencement, began 
to excite, and which has been bronght to a 
head by its extremely lame and impotent con- 
clusion. 

In a preface, which he vainly strives to 
divest of the air of an apology, Mr. Dickens 
assures us that he has more readers than ever. 
We are far from dou!ting the assertion ; we 
can only say that it proves very little, if any 
thing at all. The number of novel-readers 
increases so largely every year, that a great 
many inferior writers could make a similar 
boast. The material questions to ask are, Does 
Mr. Dickens keep his place in comparison with 
other novelists? Are all his old subscribers 
faithful to him? Is his present public an 
addition to, or in part a substitution for, his 
former one? Unless these questions can be 
auswered in the affirmative, we submit that the 
mere fact of an increased sale is no proof of 
real and enduring popularity ; least of all of 
such a popularity as a man of Mr. Dickens's 
genius ought, if he does himself justice, to 
demand and receive at our hands, Mr. 
Dickens and his critics will respectively “ speak 
as they find:” we can only say that, in a 
tolerably large and very miscellaneous ac- 
quaintance, we have found that the greater 
number of persons have either left off reading 
Little Dorrit after two or three numbers, or, if 
they have persevered to the end, have in the 
end unanimously condemned it. We will, as 
briefly as possible, indicate the grounds on 
which -we are, for the most part, inclined to 
agree with them. 

That Mr. Dickens’s genius is wholly comic, 
and that his proper line is, to speak roundly, 
rather that of the buffoon than of the tragedian— 
a view frequently held, and set forth with 
remarkable ability ina recent number of Black- 
wood—is a proposition we are disposed wholly 
to deny. Those who would affirm it, consider 
Pickwick his greatest work, and every other of 
his tales inferior in proportion as it recedes 
from the Pickwickian standard. According to 
such critics, Mr. Dickens was bound to “ draw” 
all the stable-yards in London for comic ostlers, 
and all the suburbs for humorous retired 
linendrapers and plethoric coachmen, before 
presuming to strike out a new line, and attempt 
to excite other emotions than those of laughter. 
He was to be aut Democritus aut nullus. ‘These 


persons do not reflect that such a law, if applied 
to other artists who have done well, would 
have deprived the world of all the novels of 
Scott, and half the poetry of Byron and Goethe. 
ZEschylus might have been told to stick to his 
ships, and not attempt to exhibit the Persians 
as well as conquer them. If a man can make 
us laugh, the probability is that he can make 
us cry ; indeed it is not unlikely 

“ Though wit may flash from fluent lips, and mirth 

distract the breast,” 

that he cries himself much oftener than his 
friendsimagine. Not topursuethis theme beyond 
reasonable limits, we hold that Mr. Dickens was 
not only perfectly right to attempt something of 
an extra-Pickwickian nature, but that, moreover, 
he has succeeded in producing it. He has not 
only excited laughter, but tears and shuddering. 
Far from having retrograded because he ceased 
to confine himself to exhibiting the salient 
points of exceptional characters, the peculiari- 
ties of speech and gesture, and the rich absurdi- 
ties which so often pass before us and are for- 
gotten, he made decided and valuable steps as 
an artist and a describer of life, in bringing 
before us the pathos of the Old Curiosity Shop, 
the powerful and thrilling description which 
raises Martin Chuzzlewit above every similar 
chronicle of murder, and in sounding the deep 
moral abyss of meditated crime which in Bleak 
House opens before the recoiling eyes of Lady 
Dedlock. To have adequately grasped and 
embodied in fiction, not the oddities which are 
peculiar to each, but the emotions which are 
common to all; and, while generalizing the 
latter sufficiently to excite wide sympathy, to 
have individualized them so as to accord with 
the idiosyncrasy of the characters by whom 
they were respectively manifested—is not a 
retrogression, but an advance, and one which 
lifts the author who makes it out of the com- 
paratively low rank of comic writers, and sets 
him in the same category, at however great an 
interval, as Homer, Scott, and Shakspeare. 
And to “ expostulate” with him for wiping the 
paint from his face, and scold him for aspiring 
to the high moral elevations on which he has 
so successfully tried his powers, is as sensible 
as to expect a coquette not to exercise her 
powers of fascination, or a soldier to box with 
his fists when he is armed with a revolver. 

Coincidently, however, with the exhibition of 
the remarkable creations to which we have ad- 
verted, Mr. Dickens has developed two charac- 
teristics which go far to neutralize the admira- 
tion which such great merits are calculated to 
excite. In the first place, the comie vein, which 
flowed so abundantly in Pickwick, has in later 
works run with a weaker and a drier stream. 
Like the sherry in Leech’s caricature, it has be- 
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come “a holder and a thinner wine”—by the 
addition of much water and some other very 
unpleasant ingredients. His comic characters 
have become more and more exceptional, and in 
some cases the emotion they create is simply 
that of disgust. They have every year less re- 
semblance to humau nature, and the amusement, 
ifany, which they excite, is by degrees more 
dependent upon some quaintness of manner or 
speech (which might serve once or twice, but is 
reiterated ad nauseam whenever they make 
their appearance), and less upon that display of 
the inward nature which properly constitutes 
humour. Place one of these hideous beings by 
the side of an earlier character, and the contrast 
will be like that of passing from a stall at the 
Haymarket, when Buckstone is playing, to the 
grating of a cell in Bedlam. Imagine the family 
of the Smallweeds introduced to the genial so- 
ciety of Sam Weller, or even of the Bath foot- 
man! They would have been kicked out in- 
stantly. And as for Mr. Weller, senior, he 
would have—sat upon them. These wretched 
creatures—and they are not the only instance 
in Mr. Dickens’s later writings—exemplify 
another fault which seems to be growing upon 
him—that of choosing to describe people who 
are not so properly comic as fantastic, and as 
frequently remarkable for physical infirmity as 
for mental absurdity. Where is the fun of 
laughing at a dwarf, an idiot, or a paralytic? 
or what purpose can be served by the exhibition, 
in the same novel, of the hideous beast who 
slowly soddens himself with strong drink, and the 
nauseous chemical components of whose person 
stream down through the floor, to regale his fel- 
low-lodgers after his spontaneous combustion ? 

Whether the promotion of good feeling 
between the different classes of society—the 
trump card of Mr. Dickens’s school—be likely 
to be attained by his writings, is another very 
doubtful point. If he has succeeded in showing 
the upper class that there is a great deal of 
good in the lower, he has certainly shown the 
lower that there is a great deal of bad in the 
one above them. All his allusions to the 
higher ranks of society are distinguished by a 
spirit, not of satire, but of ill-natured sarcasm, 
which seems to be roused quite as much by 
mere differences of habits and manners, as by 
any deficiency in respect of moral qualities. 
Formerly he laid his task on all alike, and 
visited selfishness or cruelty with its due 
punishment, in whatever quarter it might be 
fouud. Now he exclusively appeals to the 
gallery, and tells them that all the virtues are 
to be found only south of the Thames and 
west of Tottenham Court Road— 


Extrema per illos, 
Justitia, excedens terris, vertigii fecit, 


and has left to their deserved fate the regions of 
Whitehall and Belgravia, utterly incapable of 
managing the business of the country, which 
should be exclusively intrusted to the hands of 
the virtuous shopkeeper and the intelligent 
mechanic. And this brings us to the second 
fault which we have mentioned as observable 
in his later works. 

In saying that it is absurd to require that a 
novelist should restrict himself to the delinea- 
tion of one special part of humanity, we do 
not, therefore, imply that he is to rush blindly 
into a number of other subjects, which are not 
in themselves peculiarly appropriate to fiction, 
and which, besides, are not to be understood by 
the light of nature alone. Now, Mr. Dickens, 
being gifted with a keen observation, ready 
sympathies, an effective style, and a good 
knowledge of certain limited sections of English 
life, has, on this slender stock of materials, set 
up latterly asa Social Reformer. There is in 
his works no evidence of any reading of the 
sort which is usually considered necessary for 
comprehending law, politics, or education ; 
and there is no method of instruction, as at 
present practised, on which he has not bestowed 
some very telling and malignant sneers. Nor 
does he seem to have paid much attention to 
business, or to take much part in any of these 
matters, except as connected with charitable 
objects, in the promotion of which his bitterest 
enemy could not deny him to be merito- 
riously distinguished. In spite, however, of 
these very obvious deficiencies, he has come 
forward for the instruction of the public, and 
his views have found very general acceptance 
with the class of persons who take their politics 
from Punch, and never open a serious book, 
but are happy to raise their voices in any cry 
which their favourite novelist will suggest to 
them. Mr. Dickens is quite as destructive in 
his tendencies as Mr. Carlyle: but he is not 
quite so courageous. The author of Latter-day 
Pamphlets attacked the public offices when no 
one else thought of saying a word against them. 
Mr. Dickens prefers to kick an institution 
when it is down, or at least when it is being 
taken down to be mended. When some one 
else has scotched the snake, he comes and sets 
his heel upon it; but he is not the man to 
drag it out of its hole into the light of day. 
Enough, however, on this subject : were we to 
pursue it further we should only be going over 
the objections which have been already set 
forth, in our opinion with perfect justice, by the 
Saturday and Edinburgh Reviews, and which 
Mr. Dickens’s sworn band of followers in the 
weekly press have been unable to controvert, 
except either by the clumsy adulation which a 
man with Mr. Dickens’s sense of humour doubt- 
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less appreciates at its true value, or by the 
same sort of swaggering impertinence by which 
they have tried to bully the public into post- 
humous admiration for their hero, the late Mr. 
Jerrold. 

The chief objection which, on our own part, 
we have to make to Little Dorrit is, that as a 
story it is insufferably dull, and that it does not 
contain a single character whom we can love, 
admire, or respect. The heroine herself, who is 
evidently meant to be an embodiment of all that 
is charming and meritorious in woman, has, we 
regret to say, failed to touch our feelings. She 
seems merely a fresh version of Esther Summer- 
son, and, from her perfections, almost as remote 
from our sympathies as that very priggish 
character. We tire of hearing Aristides called 
just; and we would give the world for Little 
Dorrit to make a little mistake (short of a faux 
pas), or commit herself in some way so as to be 
brought down to the level of ordinary mortals. 
So much moral sunshine is wearisome; and, as 
Colton said of religion, we would die for it, 
fight for it, spend for it—any thing but live 
with it, And, as has been acutely remarked 
by one of our contemporaries, “her size” is 
against her—she is made almost quaint. In 
this instance, “the virtuous Marcia” does not 
“tower above her sex,” aud the effect is detri- 
mental to her. Her sister is almost preferable, 
notwithstanding her coquetry. It would have 
been only charitable to have given this young 
lady an opportunity of becoming something 
better: but Mr. Dickens, with his passion for 
stereotypes, gives her in marriage to one who is 
little better than an idiot, and over the rest of 
her life draws a veil, which no one who knows 
what this kind of marriage generally comes to 
will like to lift. 

Of the remaining characters, Mr. Dorrit him- 
self is much the best. His meanness in adver- 
sity, and his contemptible insolence in prospe- 
rity, are excellently described. One of the best 
scenes in the b »ok is the one where John Chivery 
brings his offering of cigars to the old man, who 
had been only too glad of such gifts in his Mar- 
shalsea state of existence, but with true snob- 
bishness is now afraid of being compromised 
by communication with such a low fellow as 
“young John.” To the whole account, too, of 
Mr. Merdle’s career the highest praise may be 
given. The account of his suicide, and the state 
of the public mind upon the occasion, is in Mr. 
Dickens’s most finished and telling style. It 
is lucky that we have these characters and 
scenes ; for it takes a good deal to compensate 
for the exhibition of such a grotesque absurdity 
as Pancks, whose perpetual “steaming” is one 
of the nuisances of the book; and of such a 
hideous impossibility as Mrs. Clennam. We 


are, it is true, under a certain disadvantage in 
criticising what this lady says and does, because 
we do not very clearly understand the narrative 
which is meant to explain her conduct; nor 
have we met with any one who does. Thucy- 
dides, in his darkest moments, was never 
more hopelessly obscure than Mr. Dickens 
has contrived to be, in the few pages where 
he professes to give the solution of the enigma 
on which we have been allowed to expend 
our ingenuity through so many previous 
numbers. We have heard of the old gentleman 
who taught his grandson draughts till his pupil 
beat him; and we think that the author of the 
Dead Secret has set his master an example of 
neatness in the development of plot and of 
lucid explanation, when there is no longer any 
necessity for concealment, which the author of 
Little Dorrit would have done well to copy. In 
the latter work, we are distracted with a variety 
of threads which uever seem to converge, anl 
tantalized so long with the mystery suggested 
in the outset, that we overstay our appetite for 
it; and it is then presented in such a form, that 
to make head or tail of it must require a far 
severer exercise of the analytical faculty than 
most novel-readers will care to undertake. Like 
the champagne which Mr. Albert Smith ecar- 
ried with him to the summit of Mont Blane, it 
foams out in one unintelligible spirt, delivered 
in far too startling and hysterical a fashion for 
any thing like enjoyment. Mr. Dickens has 
never been eminent for the judicious manage- 
ment of his plots, having probably preferred to 
depend for success on brilliant execution and 
picturesqueness of characterisation. He seems 
to have written this story from month to 
month, and either never to have clearly 
conceived the development of it before- 
hand, or, if he formed a plan, not to have 
cared to adhere to it. This practice, while it of 
course gives opportunities for working up any 
fire or railway accident that may occur in the 
interval, is not particularly favourable to the 
unity and comprehensibility of a novel. 
Whether Mr. Dickens has gained any thing by 
impressing into his service the fall of the houses 
in Tottenham Court Road, is a question which 
will easily be answered by any one who. reads 
Little Dorrit a year or two hence, when the dust 
of that frightful accident shall have finally 
cleared off. For our own parts, we do not see 
any moral lesson in killing off your villain in a 
fortuitous manner, totally unconnected with 
any thing he has done, or means to do. I, 
real life the wicked often go on “ flourishing 
like a green bay-tree.” Poetical justice disposes 
of them in some way appropriate to their 
crimes and pursuits, But to make use of a 
mere accident for this purpose, is to miss both 
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the truth of realism and the satisfaction of 
romance. 

If Mr. Dickens has not met with his wonted 
success in appealing to our feelings of pity and 
terror, still less has he attained it by that 
exuberance of comic humours which has so often 
lightened the hearts and brightened the eyes of 
his readers. What there is of comedy in Little 
Dorrit must, we suppose, be referred to the 
characters of Flora, Mr. F.’s aunt, and the re- 
doubtable Mr. Pancks. The latter is simply 
a bore, who comes on the stage, makes his ac- 
customed grimace, and disappears. The “aunt” 
is in a certain way ridiculous, but after all 
affords only the same kind of amusement that 
is produced by the vagaries of a drunken man. 
Flora is a weak reproduction of Mrs. Nickleby, 
without Mrs. Nickleby’s resemblance to nature. 
Even the names of the characters are hardly so 
happy as usual. What facetiousness is there in 
calling a woman “Mrs. General”—a name 
simply unmeaning and absurd, with not even 
probability to recommend it? There is some- 
thing too, in the sound of “Clennam,” and 
“Meagles” which is positively nasty. The 
London Directory, which has so often assisted 
Mr. Dickens, might surely have supplied him 
with something more appropriate than these. 

In making the above remarks, we are not 
unmindful of the fact, that an author of esta- 
blished merit ought not, even when he makes a 
slip, to be visited with the castigation due to a 
mere pretender in literature. But there are 
one or two points in Little Dorrit which go far 
to disentitle its author even to this allowance. 
In the first place, while some of the best and 
oldest blood in the country was being lavishly 
poured forth in the Crimea, he was unpatriotic 
enough to hold up the enemy with whom 
England was at war, as the model of all that 
England ought to imitate. In the next place, 
in the full face of the Robson and Redpath 
frauds, of peculation and adulteration in almost 
every department of trade and commerce, and 
in strange inconsistency with his portraiture of 
Mr. Merdle, he describes the middle and lower 
classes exclusively as the embodiment of all 
that is high-minded and straightforward in 
business, Probably all associations are liable 
to the same faults of divided responsibility and 
official insolence. If Mr. Dickens has found 
that railway companies, boards of directors and 
their underlings, and other public bodies of a 
similar description, are less obstructive and 
more courteous than the clerks at Whitehall, 
we can only say that he has been much more 
fortunate than the rest of mankind. In criti- 
cising his present work, we have, of course, 
judged him by the standard he has created, and 
the taste he has formed. Little Dorrit, which 





might make an inferior man famous, is very, 
very far below the merit of what its author 
has almost uniformly taught us to expect from 
him. 





In his present story, the authorof Rockingham 
has produced a tale of less romantic interest 
than those by which he is already known ; but 
he exhibits greater command over his materials, 
more knowledge of his art, and, if possible, 
greater fluency of style. The plot is as fol- 
lows :—Sir Charles Rockingham, a man of 
fortune and once of fashion, has retired to his 
estate in the country, in consequence of some 
disappointment, as to which we are not parti- 
cularly informed. At the commencement of 


‘the story, he receives a letter from a female 


relative, proposing to make herself, and her 
daughter, Miss Lavinia Dieaway, his guests, in 
order that the young lady may be diverted 
from an undesirable attachment which she has 
formed for her cousin, Lord Walter Dieaway. 
The ladies arrive, and the “lovely young La- 
vinia,” having gained Sir Charles’s sympathies 
by her gentleness and distress, is beginning to 
become a little reconciled to her separation, 
when her intimate friend Lady Camilla Dareall 
arrives, in company with Lord Walter, and es- 
tablishes herself in Rockingham Hall. Their 
host, though subjected to a good deal of teasing 
by the lovers and their ally, manages to hold 
his difficult position between Miss Lavinia’s 
mamma and the opposite party with much 
success, and there appears some hope that the 
marriage will be allowed to take place, when 
it is suddenly broken off by the discovery of an 
intrigue, in which Lord Walter has been en- 
gaged with a fashionable London demirep. 
Lady Camilla and the faithless lover immedi- 
ately depart for London, and the “ dark ” beauty 
is left to be consoled by Sir Charles. Whether 
he succeeds in this laudable attempt, or whether 
the truant admirer is recalled, and the “ fair” 
Camilla installed as mistress of Rockingham 
Hall, are matters involved in considerable 
doubt at this stage of the story ; and we shall 
consult the reader’s chance of being interested, 
by leaving them unexplained, assuring him that 
the uncertainty is very ably kept up, till the 
exigencies of the closing third volume oblige it 
to be resulved in a mauner highly agreeable to 
all parties concerned, 

The author of this novel has ventured on the 
difficult task of depicting fashionable people of 
the present day in their everyday habits and 
conversation ; and though the machinery he has 


adopted for this purpose demands a good deal 


of faith at the outset, he must be said to have 
achieved a signal success. He has described 
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the sayings and doings of persons belonging to 
a type of which hundreds may be met with 
every day in the season, in a manner which 
sustains the reader’s expectation from beginning 
to end on what seems a very slender stock of 
materials, and keeps him amused by a stream 
of persiflage, which is always smart without 
being positively witty, and is lively and piquant 
without ever approaching the confines of vul- 
garity. To take four persons :—one, a clever, 
high-minded, and amiable gentleman; one a 
beautiful and affectionate girl, but not possess- 
ing much character ; ove a fast young lady of 
the “ Kate Coventry” order ; one a cool, vain, 
stupid, good-humoured, and impenetrable man 
of fashion, whose chief characteristic is an in- 
ability to pronounce the letter r, and whose 
chief idea is his “dwag;” and to make them 
talk through the greater part of three volumes, 
so as not to bore or annoy a reader, but, on the 
contrary, to excite his euriosity and arouse his 
interest, is a great effort, and one which even 
men of more genius than the author of Rockiny- 
ham would find it hard to aceomplish. Dark 
and Fair, is in fact a genteel comedy, with 
connecting elueidations, in which the “busine=s” 
that occurs between the acts is agreeably told. 
The actors are not described, but made to ex- 
hibit themselves by what they say in a manner 
which is less common than it ought to be: and 
the peculiarity of Lord Walter's pronunciation 
is so managed as to have a surpassingly ludi- 
crous effect. The bachelor, who enjoys the pe- 
rusal of this amusing book over his evening 
cigar, will doubtless lose his heart to one or 
other of its heroines, and be apt to think that a 
drawing-room in which either “Vinny” or 
“Cammy” should be the presiding spirit, might 
be a more desirable nest than even the luxuri- 
ous smoking-room of his club. 





Barchester Towers.—This book is a continua- 
tion of The Warden; but it far surpasses its 
predecessor in all the qualities which contri- 
bute to the goodness of a novel. Zhe Warden 
was the work of a man with much sense of 
humour, and a good deal of observation ; but 
it resembled too strongly certain polemical 
stories which were fashionable a few years ago, 
and presented too wild a species of interest in 
the development of its narrative, to meet with 
the appreciation to which its merits would 
otherwise have entitled it. Barchester Towers 


is not liable to.either of these objections ; and 
the only drawback likely to affect its general 
popularity is the fact, that it is a continuation 
of another less meritorious story. Mr. Trollope 
is no longer polemical, except to a certain degree 
in favour of what is sometimes called the 
“high-and-dry” school of church orthodoxy. 
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In other respects he wields a free lance, and 
exposes the absurilities and shortcomings, both 
of Tractarian and Evangelical divines, with a 
wonderful and almost wicked impartiality. 
The elements of interest in his present tale are 
more of the stamp usu:l in novels than was the 
ease with Zhe Warden. Mr. Harding is less 
prominent, and Jove and matrimony in the 
person of the charming Mrs. Bold, widow, 
resume the supremacy which they are entitled 
to expect at the novelist’s hands. The 
story is still concerned with the Wardenship 
of the Hospital ; but the question of the appoint- 
ment is complicated with that of another post 
for which there is an equally strong compe- 
tition—that of husband to the fair Eleanor 
Bold. One suitor is the chaplain to the new 
Bishop of Barchester. Mr. Slope, a succulent 
evangelical parson, something like a young 
vicar of Wrexhill, whose objeet it is to obtain 
the wardenship for Mr. Harding, in order to 
ingratiate himself with his daughter. Mr. 
Slope would have the appointment in his own 
hands ; but the bishop, Dr. Proudie, is henpecked, 
and the appointment of warden is the battle- 
field on which the superiority of Mrs. Proudie 
or the chaplain is to be decided. Mrs. Proudie’s 
candidate is Mr. Quiverful, whose name ex- 
presses the conjugal fecundity which makes a 
post of £1500 a-year so desirable, In the pur- 
suit of Eleaner Bold, however, Mr. Slope has 
two rivals; first, Bertie Stanhope, the lazy, 
clever, cool, impertinent, Italianized son of one 
of the canons of the cathedral, whose family 
have spent most of their lives on the continent, 
and are recalled into residence by the new 
bishop. Bertie’s courtship is undertaken be- 
cause he has tried various professions, and that 
of consort seems to be the only one left open 
to him. He has not a bad chance in some 
respects ; for one of his sisters, who is worldly 
and maneuvring, makes herself the friend of 
Eleanor, while the other, who (like so many 
charming women) is separated from her hus- 
band, and endowed with all the equivocal fas- 
cination which that position generally implies, 
entangles Mr. Slope in an unlawful flirtation, 
and drives him as near to the verge of despe- 
ration as a low church clergyman can possibly 
go. Matters are in this state when a third ad- 
mirer appears in the person of Mr. Arabin, 
a trained Oxford divine, who has been sent for 
by Mr. Harding's friends to counteract the in- 
fluence of Mr. Slope. Were we dealing with 
any other novel, we should be satisfied with 
having told the story thus far, and take care 
not to forestall the reader’s interest by pursuing 
it to the end. Mr. Trollope, however, tells us 
in so many words that he has no objection to 
his conclusion being divulged, and himself in- 
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dicates, long before the end of the third volume, 
the fate of the characters about whom we are 
most interested. He thus claims the high 
merit of being able to induce us to proceed by 
his mere manner of telling the story ; and we 
are able to say, that he has not claimed more 
than is his due. His neat, clear, and vigorous 
style, his sensible aphorisms, and general bril- 
liancy of execution, are sufficient to draw a 
reader on, although he knows that the lady is 
far too good for such a creature as Mr. Slope to 
be allowed to carry off, and is given pretty 
clearly to understand that Mr. Arabin is at 
last to make a vacancy among the fellows of 
his college. 

Mr. Trollope’s style frequently reminds us of 
Thackeray, and his views of life are not unlike 
those which the great moralist is fond of incul- 
eating. They are healthy, free from cant, and 
with a leaning to the domestic and comfortable 
side of human existence, not without the 
humorist’s smile at its romantic aspirations 
and its prosaic realities. Mr. Trollope takes 
any thing but an ordinary novelist’s view of life, 
or he would have taken care not to make his 
heroine a widow. It is not easy to feel enthu- 
siasm about a widow, however delightful certain 
individuals of the genus may sometimes prove, 
Colonel Hamley has depicted a charming spe- 
cimen in his Lady Lee; but half the interest 
with which we contemplate her arises from one 
being told that her first marriage has not been 
one of affection. Eleanor Bold, however, is 
described as having been sincerely attached to 
her first husband ; and this fact, coupled with 
her readiness to think of a second engagemeut 
so soon afterwards, rather detracts from the 
freshness which one naturally expects to belong 
to the central figure of a story like Barchester 
Towers. It will not be long, we hope, before 
Mr. Trollope favours us with another story, 
and then, perhaps, he will give the spinsters a 
turn. 





Mrs. Gore’s novel of The Two Aristocracies 
is a great improvement on the last work from 
her pen, which we lately had the honour of 
criticising. A Life's Lessons, though not other- 
wise than a clever story, was in parts exceed- 
ingly dull, a fault which certainly cannot be 
charged on the present story; sparkling as it 
does with much of the ancient brilliancy which 
the writer of Cecil showed she could employ at 
need. Agnoscimus veteris. vestigia flamme. 
Whether this pyrotechny is employed for an 
equally legitimate purpose, may be matter of 
more doubt. The “two aristocracies” are, of 
course, those of birth and wealth, and the tie 
which counects them is that of marriage. 


Mark Barneson, the son of an apothecary, is em- 
ployed as clerk by a great iron-master, whom he 
succeeds in business, and one of whose daughters 
he marries. The other is ambitious, and marries 
a certain Lord Arden. Mark Barneson’s 
daughter, at a later period, inspires a mutual 
attachment in another nobleman, a younger son. 
The greater part of the book is taken up in 
delineating the rapacity of Lord Arden as re- 
gards his wife’s fortune, and of the family of 
Miss Barneson’s lover as regards hers; the 
middle class and manufacturing interest being 
for the most part represented as distinguished 
by probity and disinteredness, and the class to 
which Lord Arden belongs by the opposite 
qualities. Mrs. Gore seems to have been tak- 
ing a leaf out of Mr. Dickens’s book; but has 
outdone him in vituperation, and fallen short 
of him in truth, For the imputation of official 
incapacity and offensive hauteur, as applied to 
the aristocracy, there is a foundation ; for that 
of trickery and double dealing in money matters, 
we are persuaded there is none. With this 
exception, and that of a country family whose 
members are made scheming and disagreeable 
to an absurd and untruthful extent, the person- 
ages are probable, life-like, and well finished ; 
and, though there is no hero, the book is un- 
questionably very readable and amusing. Its 
faults, in addition to what we have stated— 
which are of course matters of opinion—are, 
that there is no one person at once amiable 
and clever enough to excite really strong in- 
terest in his fate; and that, at an important 
crisis in the story, the dramatis persone are de- 
scribed as acting in a manner which we are 
morally convince is contrary to all probability. 
Tuke, for instance, the following dialogue; say, 
whether, as regards the italicised portion, the 
actors are not mude mere puppets :— 


“T am not afraid,” rejoined the young lady, looking 
him resolutely in the face. “Into this house Mr. 
Ferrier shall never obtain an entrance. He has no 
right to intrude upon us. My mother shall never sub- 
mit to”—— 

“Do what you will on your own account, but leave 
Mrs. Lambert to the suggestions of her womanly nature 
and Christian spirit,” interrupted Mark sternly. “ Fer- 
rier is not a man to be insulted. Ferrier is not a man 
to be trifted with. He would be a dangerous enemy. 
He is a pillar of strength to your worldly interests ”"— 

“For once let us overlook mercenary calculations,” 
rejoined the haughty girl. ‘For once let Lambert and 
Co. be forgotten. What have I otherwise to fear from 
Mr. Ferrier ?” 

Ft was not for Mark to appal her by describing the 
vindictive character of the. man, or the nature of the 
family secrets in his keeping. [Why not?] Luckil 
perhaps for both, Christina made her appearance, wit 
an iutimation from Mrs, Lambert that-she would be 
happy to see her guest in the dressing-room, to which 
the invalid had been that morning removed; a notice 
which instantly pat to flight all the anxieties, all the 
resentments, of her brother, 
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Below the Surface (understood to be the pro- 
duction of Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, M.P. for 
Bath) is so evenly and agreeably written, that 
it is a puzzling matter to raise any objection to 
it, and so amiable in its tone and general 
sentiment, that it seems harsh to find any fault 
with it. Itshows, however, a want of force and 
intensity, difficult to define in precise terms; 
but which may be conceived by imagining 
something the exact opposite of one, for in- 
stance, of Miss Bronte’s novels. The characters 
are, it is evident, distinctly conceived by the 
author ; but to the reader they seem to be 
acting behind a sort of gauze veil, which biurs 
their outlines and deadens the ring of their 
footsteps. Their voices have a weak sound, 
like the ghosts who appear to Ulysses in the 
Odyssey, and even their villainy seems mitigated 
by flashes of regular habits. With this deduc- 
tion, which we make in consequence of a fault, 
due probably only to a certain fastidiousness 
and over-refinement on the part of the author, 
Below the Surface may be pronounced an inte- 
resting and exceedingly readable novel. As its 
title implies, it is intended to show what crimes 
and secret horrors may lie under the decorous 
exterior of the people among whom we live. 
The thread of the plot (which reminds us a 
little of Dr. Sewell’s Hawkstone) is the search 
made for a missing child by his formerly pro- 
fligate but now repentant father ; and on this 
are hung, in various ways, the other cha- 
racters of the story. The two best are those of 
Nugent, a gentleman farmer of blameless life and 
rather Puritanical principles, and his wife, the 
daughter of a wealthy country neighbour, with 
whom the series of misunderstandings, which 
arise in consequence of her difference of educa- 
tion, are brought to a head by her supposed 
infidelity. The probabilities which unite to 
convince the husband, as he thinks, of this 
circumstance, are cleverly managed, and neatly 
connected with the main narrative; and the 
various scenes of town and country life which 
occur are well described, and show real know- 
ledge of both, which might be expected from 
their accomplished author. The parts of the 
book which are meant to be facetious are not 
destitute of humour, but are sometimes pushed 
to the limit of caricature; as where a dinner 
conversationist is made to utter two mutually 
inconsistent sentences almost in the same 
breath, or a governess is represented as retiring 
from table on account of some fancied slight in 
the manner of helping her. A little more 
swing and roughness would have improved this 
novel much ; as it is, however, it may be re- 
commended as a pleasant and entirely blame- 
less work. 





NOVELS OF THE QUARTER. 


The Fortunes of Glencore.— W eave by no means 
disposed to join in the depreciation which this 
novel has experienced at the hands of a portion 
of the press. Its merit is not of the same kind 
as that of Mr. Lever’s previous works ; but it has 
merit, and such as, we trust, will gain for it an 
extensive popularity, As we have already ob- 
served in the case of Mr. Dickens, there is no 
reason why a man who has once been funny with 
success, should be condemned to “stand on his 
head ” for the rest of his life if he does not like it, 
or if he thinks he has something in him, for the 
manifestation of which the tumbling profession 
does not seem to afford a good opportunity. 
If he has been a student of human nature under 
other conditions than those of cold punch at 
night and hot coppers in the morning—of burnt 
cork, mustaches, garrison races, and hair trig- 
gers at twelve paces—he will naturally desire 
to exhibit society as viewed through some other 
medium than the fumes of gunpowder and 
tobacco ; and, if his sense of harmony is a correct 
one, he will probably produce a quieter affair 
altogether, from which the “ rollicking” element 
will be almost totally excluded. Such, in fact, 
is the case with the Fortunes of Glencore. Not 
that it is a sentimental or homiletic novel. 
The reader must not imagine that Mr. Lever's 
characters have become tea-totallers ; far from 
it. There is a good deal of wine and other 
* combustibles ” consumed in the course of the 
book ; but it is done in a quiet, steady way, with 
one or two old friends over the fire ; it is not 
punch, but port or claret, as befits the sobriety 
of middle life; and it is not followed by any 
song or other kind of row. There is only one 
regular “booze” recorded, and that, let us 
assure our fastidious readers, takes place in 
humble life, 

Of the characters, the best in our opinion is 
Bily Traynor. He is new even with Mr. 
Lever, who has described so many varieties of 
Irish character. He is always amusing, natural, 
and characteristic, and it is impossible not to 
feel a strong liking for him. Sir Horace Upton 
is evidently meant to be the most finished por- 
trait. Of course, like all diplomatists in novels, 
he is a little too subtle ; but we understand he 
is in other respects a tolerably faithful copy of 
a living minister well known at the courts of 
Europe. His ally, Madame Sabloukoff, is one 
of a species which is dying out, and for which, 
perhaps, there is not so much room in these 
democratic days.as formerly. She is well and 
agreeably described, and the influence she exer- 
cises is probably not overstated, Lord Glen- 
core himself is not quite so happy a sketch. 
We question the probability of the dishonour- 
able shame ascribed to him, and cannot help 
saying that his whole character is one for which 
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it is impossible to feel any sympathy, even sup- 
posing him to have been as grievously wronged 
as he imagines himself to be— 


“ Le bruit est pour le fat, la plainte est pour le sot: 
L’honnéte homme trompé s’eloigne et ne dit mot.” 


Lord Glencore is so abnormal as to answer to 
neither of these three characters, and is propor- 
tionately removed from the range of our appre- 
ciation. If the story has any other fault, it is 
that it is pervaded by too uniformly gloomy 
and cheerless a tone, which is not improved even 
at the conclusion. But it is, as we have said, 
an interesting novel, though not one of the kind 
exactly adapted for a periodical. We can easily 
imagine those who read it in the Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine, finding little to draw them 
on from number to number. The case is quite 
different when we have the three volumes in 
hand at once. 





The Athelings is a family chronicle, in which 
a plot of some interest, though not of a very 
novel character, is worked out by means of the 
‘three gifts’ of Beauty, Intellect, and Will or 
Perseverance, for which three of its members 
are respectively remarkable. The plot hinges 
upon one of those devices with which readers of 
fiction are tolerably familiar—the supplanting 
by a younger surviving brother of an elder 
brother’s legitimate but unacknowledged child. 
This point in the narrative is arrived at by the 
evolution of a system of relationships, which, 
though simple in themselves, could not here be 
made intelligible except by a genealogical table, 
or by a longer exposition than we have space to 
afford. The more entertaining portion of the 
tale, however, is quite independent of this part, 
and consists in the development of the three 
characters, under the influences of the mental 
or personal endowment attributed to each. 

We have read this story as it appeared in the 
sucessive numbers of Plackwood, and have all 
along felt its great inferiority, to Zaidee, which 
we read under the same circumstances. The 
mannerism of the authoress, shown in the 
attempt to invest her personages with the 
atmosphere suitable to them by calling attention 
perpetually to the same peculiarity of manner, 
speech, or environment, seems to be growing 
upon her, and is evidenced by her fondness even 
for particular expressions. The word “ wistful,” 
as applied to the pretty Marian, we noticed as 
being used in almost every chapter of the story. 
Mrs. Oliphant undoubtedly succeeds in effecting, 
by numberless touches, a tolerably complete 
picture of the household she desires to describe ; 
but she does not appear to have the gift of 
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selection, and the little bits of family gossip 
and domestic amiability, varied with minute 
details of the goings to and fro of the different 
members of the circle, afflict us, we are sorry 
to say, with the same sense of tediousness which 
we feel in looking on at similar proceedings in 
actual life, when we have no very strong connec- 
tion with the performers of them. Whether 
from an over-anxiety to conceal the next step 
in the development of the plot, or from having 
fallen so much in love with the creatures of her 
imagination as to think their slightest actions 
of infinite importance, Mrs. Oliphant, we regret 
to say, often approaches near to the confines of 
twaddle. We feel occasionally “ basketed” 
among the sayings and doings of her estimable 
protegés ; and feel like the stranger, who, acci- 
dentally witnessing some exuberant outpouring 
of family affection, smiles, takes his hat—and 
walks into the garden till the excitement has 
subsided. 

We have little doubt, however, that when 
read in the collected form in which it now 
appears, the story will prove much more attrac- 
tive than in the columns of a magazine. There 
we read all, because not much is given at a 
time; here, those who don’t like the brown 
bread and butter can skip till they come to the 
devilled whitebait. Mrs. Oliphant would write 
a much better novel if she would study either 
Thackeray or the Miss Yonge, both of whom, 
though in most respects wide as the poles 
asunder, have this in common, that they possess 
the knack of choosing, amid the trivial acts of 
everyday life, those which are really charac- 
teristic, as distinguished from those which are 
merely natural and probable. Mrs. Oliphant 
possesses the latter faculty in abundance ; there 
can be no reason why she should not acquire 
the former. 





The Professor.—It would probably have been 
impossible for Miss Bronte to writea novel which 
should be destitute of all interest. Her clear and 
vigorous style, and her distinct mode of cuncep- 
tion, would have made readable whatever fell 
from her pen, however remote her materials 
might be from the sphere of real experience, 
We express, however, the universal opinion, 
when we say that the eminent publishers of this 
book were as perfectly right in refusing it when 
first offered to them by an unknown author, 
as they are now in sending it forth at a time 
when every thing by such a hand has been 
invested with unusual interest. Had it been 
accepted in 1847, it would have excited the 
very slightest share of attention, and a reviewer 
could but have said that it contained germs of 
high promise. Every thing that was valuable 
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in it was worked up afterwards into the novel 
of Villette; and there is only one character, 
that of the heroine, whom the Professor marries, 
whom we should much care to lose. She is 
charming—far more so than any subsequent 
creation of Miss Bronte’s in the same line. 
The Professor himself is a woman’s very ina:e- 
quate idea of a man; the useful Mr. Hunsden 
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equally unnatural ; and, in fact, every part in 
which the authoress trusted to her imagination 
and not to her experience, unreal and untrue 
to lite. Those who care about Miss Bronte 
will of course read it; those in whom Mrs. 
Gaskell’s biography has not availed to awake 
any personal interest in its subject, may as well 
leave it alone. 


THE TIMES AND THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


The Times, June and July, 1857. 
The Moniteur, July, 1857. 


Durine the recent elections in France, the 
Times has renewed those exaggerated attacks 
against the policy of the French government, 
and against the French political institutions, 
in which it has previously and upon special 
occasions frequently indulged. There is no 
occasion for us to go into any details, or recapi- 
tulate these violent attacks. They are fresh in 
the memories of our readers, and it would be 
more tedious than entertaining to repeat them. 
Bat we will venture to point out two contra- 
dictory consequences which the Z'imes, and the 
papers following in its track, have thought 
proper to draw from their own philfppics, and 
from the recent elections in France. 

They assert that liberty is dead in France, 
and at the same moment declare that Napoleon 
the Third ought to suppress Universal Suffrage. 
Such are the two opposite conclusions at which 
they have arrived. In other words, the Times 
would wish that France would be deprived of 
the broadest, the boldest, the most liberal 
institution she has ever had the use of, and 
that she should, in exchange, be re-endowed 
with the licence of the Press, and perhaps the 
debauchery of the Clubs. So that, if the 
advice of the Times were strictly followed, 
France would on the one hand lose the liberty 
she possesses, and on the other abolish all 
authority. There would no longer be a govern- 
ment, and France would be handed ‘over to 
anarchy—that frightful “Cholera Morbus” 
(to use a Tims expression) which Louis-Napo- 
leon has driven out of France, and which has 
taken refuge in the purlieus of Leicester-square. 

This simple fact, patent to Europe, is a suf- 
ficient answer to the abuse the Z'imes and some 
other English journals, writing down to the 
level of vulgar prejudice, think it necessary 
upon every availuble opportunity to burl 
against Louis-Napoleon and his system. We 
are’no partisans of the Emperor of the French ; 
but it must be clear to every man who is 


intimate -with the history and character of 
the French people, and has studied their 
necessities, that henceforward there is but one 
way in which France can be governed. She 
must be endowed with the most ample popular 
sovereignty, in conjunction with the strougest 
possible central administration. 

After the trials she has made of the first 
Republic, the Consulate, the Empire, the 
Restoration, the Monarchy of July, wnd the 
sorry Episode of 1848, the problem to be solved 
was that we have just given, and that is the 
problem which Napoleon the Third has solved 
with such complete success. If, as in all the 
pictures of lite which history gives, some 
shadows that attract the notice of critics are 
perceptible, they are only transitory exceptions, 
which do not affect the facts. 

It appears to us that the Z'imes always looks 
at France through a microscope of British 
manufacture. Thus, it cannot understand how 
tlie double problem of an illimitable liberty of 
the people, combined with a thorough concen- 
tration of all power, can exist. The TZimes 
does not consider, and does not choose to con- 
sider, that if, for example, one wished to 
institute in France an hereditary peerage like 
that which exists in this country under Magna 
Charta and the Bill of Rights, it would bring 
about an immediate political revolution. 
That if Napoleon the Third, popular as he is, 
and all-powerfully seated in the affections of the 
people, was desirous of introducing into the 
French constitution a preamble similar to the 
oath which is taken by our sovereigns—* J 
swear to maintain the law of God such as the 
Bible lays it down, and to preserve the Catholic 
religion in all its integrity,” an instant religivus 
revolution would ensue, notwithstanding that 
the majovity of Frenchmen are sincerely Catholic. 
That if, in exchange for the admirable system 
of promotion which prevails in the French 
army, our peculiar method, by which advance- 
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ment is vbtained in the British army, were to 
be substituted by the Emperor of the French, 
a military rebellion would break out. That 
if in Frauce they were to try, as was done by 
Louis the Eighteenth and Charles the Tenth, 
to establish a territorial aristocracy, we should 
witness a complete disruption of the country. 
And yet all these elements are fixed and 
settled in the constitution of England, where a 
powerful aristocracy, of which royalty is only a 
distinctive portion, shares power with a liberal- 
minded citizen-class, liberal in politics though 
rich in circumstances, and governed by all the 
habits, prejudices, and prerogatives of a class of 
patricians. 

The Zimes is guilty of a pure anachronism, 
when it compares the sort of liberty which it 
desires for France with that which we enjoy 
in England, and which has become part and 
parcel of our English customs. The Repub- 
lican experience from 1792 to 1799, and the 
double constitutional experience from 1815 
to 1830, and from 1830 to 1843, both demon- 
strate that, if it is impossible now to plant 
in France the feudal, territorial, and heredi- 
tary habits of Great Britain, it is equally 
impossible, absolutely impossible, and would 
be utterly and wholly fatal to all authority, 
to use and abuse in France, as is done 
in England, “the liberty of parliamentary 
discussion,” “the liberty of the press,” “the 
liberty of public meetings.” In England 
these liberties have a counterpoise in the 
Conservative element in our happily balanced 
constitution. In France, on the other hand, 
there is no counterpoise but universal equality, 
and that is the admirable basis of the constitu- 
tion of France, which possesses a strength that 
far exceeds that of all the powers that have 
been tried since Napoleon the First. He 
established confirmed equality it is true, but 
in exchange for liberty he gave glory. Louis 
the Eighteenth and Charles the Tenth 
imagined a hybrid mixture of an unpopular 
patrician class, with a restricted Parliamentary 
constitutionalism. Louis-Philippe, wanting 
alike territorial nobility and a frankly 
popular sovereignty, fancied he could work 
by means of a charter wholly middle- 
classish ; the result was, that parliamentary 
freedom and the licence of the press, after 
numerous petty struggles, overthrew him with- 
out there being any power to defend him. He 
was the victim of the doctrinaire theories of M. 
Guizot, which were borrowed from our English 
customs. Experience tells us that nothing 
succeeds so ill as an unlueky loan. Two 
nations so different and distinct as are the 
French and English, cannot be governed in the 
same way. In 1848, France enjoyed the 


licence of the newspapers and the clubs, with 
Ledru Kollin, without an army and without 
authority : the resudt was the frightful days of 
June. When Cavaignac and his cannon 
appeared upon the scene, he caused a panic in 
France ; and, while he re-established order, he 
gave a death-blow to the Republic. 

In the presence of so many painful trials, of 
so many different exigencies—in presence of a 
country which desired neither inextinguishable 
war nor unalloyed peace—neither oligarchic 
power, nor liberty without counterpoise, what 
would the Zimes have done? We are not able 
to say ; but we see what Napoleon the Third 
has dexe. We know the results he has brought 
about within the few years that his system has 
prevailed ; and we must emphatically declare 
that it would have been very difficult to do 
more, and to obtain a more complete success, 
in the face of the dissolution of men’s minds, 
tle emasculation of all courage, the sinking of 
all character, and the discouragement of all 
hearts, which blighted France when Louis- 
Napoleon appeared upon the scene, grasped the 
helm of state, and, as Lord Chatham said, 
throwing “ fresh blood into the body politic,” 
installed an entirely new political system 
throughout the country. 

He has taken for his basis the principles of 
*89, thus doing homage to all the moral victo- 
ries of that age ; and in practice he has set up 
an authority of exceeding strength, resting 
firmly upon universal suffrage. In a word, he 
has forced the people to establish, confirm, 
and consecrate of their own free-will the policy 
of their Emperor, and the acts of his govern- 
ment. 

That was the problem to be solved. He has 
solved it with complete success, in spite of 
anarchical intrigues at home, and _ political 
difficulties abroad. 

All that is fair subject for discussion; but 
what would be a conclusive answer to the 
Times, would be a eatalogue of all the benefits 
Napoleon the Third has bestowed on France in 
the five short years of his reign. By a 
successful war; by the re-establishment of 
credit ; by a glorious peace ; by the railways ; 
by the vast extension of the French navy, and 
by the attention paid to and the extension of 
their colonial system ; by the consolidation of 
the savings’ banks, and other similar insti- 
tutions, and by the public works that now 
adorn the capital and other cities; by 
the powerful institutions established to assist 
agriculture ; and by a thousand other efforts, 
which give proof of a laborious administration 
of a facile system of government, and of a 
superior genius in the chief of the state—a 
worthy successor of Napoleon the Great. 
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But the Times forgets also a fact, if not more 
important, at least more surprising than all the 
others ; namely, that Napoleon the Third is 
the only sovereign of France who has been 
able to confer popularity on the alliance with 
England. 

This alliance had always been regarded by 
France as a serions danger—whether she 
disdained it, or whether she conferred on it an 
importance offensive to the national suscepti- 
bility—it was necessary to avoid at once the 
dashing recklessness of Thiers, and the Pritchar- 
distic yieldings of Monsieur Guizot. 

The problem of a popular English alliance 
had been considered insolvable until Napoleon 
the Third arrived at supreme power. But he 
has known how to solve it ina way to serve 
the great cause of civilisation, while he satisfied 
the most noble and susceptible exigencies of the 
French nation. ~ 


In fine, France, which voted, 
Votes. 
On the 10th Dec. 1848, the Presidency, by ...5,534,500 
On the 2nd December, 1852, the ~sie S- e 


In November of the same year, by -7,824,100 
In the Elections of 1852, by.. pesncen 5,218,600 
Has just confirmed these votes, in the election 

of the new chamber, by  .........secseeeeeeeeee 5,471,800 


She has therefore not ceased, from the hour 
that Napoleon has governed her, to encourage 
him to pursue his work, and to fortify the 
political system he has set on foot, in order 
to maintain liberty with order, peace with 
glory, democracy with authority, industry aud 
agriculture. Yet even all this is not a suffi- 
cient answer to the 7imes. The Times, its in- 
trenchments stormed, and yet struggling vainly 
to attack Napoleon and his ministers, his 
government and system, has of late attacked 
universal suffrage itself. Much might be said 
in answer. We will confine ourselves to the 
fact, that the restriction of the suffrage was the 
cause, successively, of the revolution of 1830, 
the commotion of 1848, and of the sudden dis- 
appearance of the Legislative Assembly on 2nd 
December, 1851. 

France is even more a country of equality than 
of liberty. That is what was not understood, 
either by the elder branch of Bourbons, the 
younger branch, or the reunion of the Rue de 
Poitiers, in which sat Molé, Thiers, Odilon 
Barrot, Guizot, Berryer, Montalembert, and 
Dupin. 

Universal suffrage is henceforth the only 
basis on which, in France, can be established 
political equality, as civil equality is already. 
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When, therefore, the 7'imesadvises the French 
to suppress universal suffrage, it simply recom- 
mends the re-establishment of anarchy, and 
the return to the revolutionary provisional 
condition, out of which Napoleon the Third has 
lifted the country. 

In short, the Zimes takes great pains to 
prove to us, that France ought not in reason 
or nature to continue to present the picture of 
prosperity and good government she has exhi- 
bited since Napoleon the Third ascended the 
Imperial Throne. His system of government 
the 7'imes undertakes to prove is not calculated 
to produce any such effects. But the Times 
forgets the story of a tradesman who possessed 
an admirable timepiece, made by a man not 
brought up in the business. A neighbouring 
clockmaker, exasperated at this intrusion of 
natural genius, took great pains to convince 
the owner that he ought to turn his clock out 
of doors. It was in vain the man assured him 
that the clock went well, kept regular time and 
struck truly; in fact, that it was the best clock 
he had ever possessed. The artist replied, 
“That all this might be very true; but he 
could demonstrate that it had no right to go 
like other clocks, for it was not made upon 
sound principles.” The argument ended in his 
cajoling the poor man to part with his time- 
piece, and to purchase from him, at three times 
the cost, a clock that did not answer half as 
well. It would be as well if this little fable 
were more often borne in mind by those short- 
sighted politicians who would assimilate the 
government of every country to the constitution 
we enjoy. 

However, whether this abuse of the French 
system be, on the part of the Times, high 
treason against its conscience, or a mental 
alienation, we do not know. But know we do 
what France has suffered from her clumsy 
imitations of the English constitution ; and 
we venture to say, that what may be suitable 
for England is not suitable for France. Since 
1852, France, in forming her judgment of the 
results of the existing French system, has 
acquired the right to defend it with all her 
reason, and if she is wise will cling to it as the 
anchor of her safety. That anchor lost, every 
Frenchman, every eminent political mind, 
even among the hottest royalists and the 
most zealous friends of Orleans, foresee nothing 
before her but her ruin—the most brutal com- 
munism, and the most bloody revolutionary 
struggles. 
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Tue first points which attract the attention of 
the political inquirer into the state of any coun- 
try, are the administration of justice and the 
system of landed tenures which prevail, because 
it is on these foundations that the superstructure 
of every nation’s polity may be said to rest. 
Without competent and impartial tribunals for 
the administration of justice, neither liberty nor 
commerce can have place. Equally impossible 
is it for the internal resources ot a country to be 
adequately developed, in which there exists not 
any permanent property, and, by consequence, 
any permanent security, for capital invested in 
the land. In our last issue we gave an account 
of the Judicial Establishments in India, with an 
outline of the reforms which were required. 
We shall now proceed to investigate the state of 
the land tenures there, and to exhibit the causes 
which have neutralized all attempts to develop 
the resources of the soil. 

In doing so, we must claim the indulgence of 
our readers; for the aversion which the public 
has for Indian matters in general, appears to 
swell to double its usual proportions where the 
discussion turns upon questions relating to the 
Revenue derived from land. In this there is 
nothing surprising, considering the manner in 
which these questions have been habitually dealt 
with. For Indian terms have been usually made 
use of to such an unmerciful extent, as to cause 
the reader to abandon a subject in despair, the 
very nomenclature of which it was impossible for 
him to comprehend. Apart from this, there is 
nothing in it whatever above any ordinary Eng- 
lishman’s apprehension, Indeed, in its original 
shape, there was nothing more clear and simple 
than the state of land tenures in India. The 
only obscurities and difficulties which now sur- 
round the question, are those which have been 
created by the Company’s own unscrupulous 
on go and ignorant legislation regarding 

nd. The result of these has been to entangle 
the matter more and more with each successive 
regulation or enactment, till at last the Govern- 
ment seems to have given it up in despair. Yet, 
to overcome the difficulty will not be found im- 
possible, if our legislators will only close their 
ears for a moment to Indian official jargon, and 
Indian official prejudice. They have only to 
bring to bear upon the subject that plain com- 
mon sense that they would allow to have scope 
if it were a strictly English question. 

Land in India, both under the Hindoo and 


By Nem B. E. Bauer. 
By Kaye. London: 1855. 


London: 1853. 


Mahomedan systems, was subject to a posses- 
sory and to a proprietary right. The possessory 
right rested with the families of those who had 
first brought it under tillage, or their assigns. 
The proprietary right was inherent in the sove- 
reign or his assigns; all Jand in the East being 
at the outset the domain of the Crown. Both un- 
der the Hindooand Mahomedan systems, however, 
the rent or revenue taken by the sovereign as pro- 
prietor, from the cultivator as possessor, was limit- 
ed by law. By the Hindoo code it was fixed ata 
sixth of the produce under ordinary circumstances, 
and at a fourth if the sovereign was engaged in 
war. By the Mahomedan code, the proportion 
might be varied, at the discretion of the ruler, from 
a fifth or sixth of the gross produce to a half. The 
first-named amount was the general rate in India 
under the early Mahomedan kings, as it appears 
to have been in Egypt and Turkey as well. Bat, 
latterly, the share taken on ordinary land was 
seldom less than a third, and on lands irrigated 
by floods, the usual rent was half. There were 
besides, under each system, certain fees to offi- 
cials and village artisans, which were deducted 
from the produce before the grand division was 
made, These varied in amount in different lo- 
calities, but averaged somewhere about ten per 
cent. On some kinds of cultivation, such as 
fruit-trees, indigo, &c., the rent was taken in 
money; but, on the great mass of it, the rent was 
paid most usually, and, unless the cultivator con- 
sented to a composition, could only be legally 
levied, in kind. 

Under both Hindoo and Mahomedan systems, 
it was unlawful for the sovereign to oust the 
person who held the possessory right so long as 
he paid his appointed rent ; and as the rent was 
levied as tithes used to be in England, by division 
of the produce before it left the field, it is clear 
that no one could be lawfully dispossessed, un- 
less he voluntarily abandoned the cultivation of 
his land. In this Jatter case, and in this latter 
ease only, the sovereign was entitled to put 
another person in as the oceupier in his stead. 
The principle on which the law went was a 
very reasonable and a very proper one. It was, 
that though the sovereign had no right to eject 
the possessor so long as he cultivated the land, 
and thus continued to pay rent; yet that the 
possessor was not justified, on his side, in lessen- 
ing the royal revenues, by retaining possession 
after he had ceased to cultivate, and ceased to pay 
to the Crown in consequence its appointed dues, 
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But the Times forgets also a fact, if not more 
important, at least more surprising than all the 
others ; namely, that Napoleon the Third is 
the only sovereign of France who has been 
able to confer popularity on the alliance with 
England. 

This alliance had always been regarded by 
France as a serions danger—whether she 
disdained it, or whether she conferred on it an 
importance offensive to the national suscepti- 
bility—it was necessary to avoid at once the 
dashing recklessness of Thiers, and the Pritchar- 
distic yieldings of Monsieur Guizot. 

The problem of a popular English alliance 
had been considered insolvable until Napoleon 
the Third arrived at supreme power. But he 
has known how to solve it ina way to serve 
the great cause of civilisation, while he satisfied 
the most noble and susceptible exigencies of the 
French nation. - 


In fine, France, which voted, 
Votes. 
On the 10th Dec. 1848, the Presidency, by ...5,534,500 
On the 2nd December, 1852, the Empire, by...7,439,200 


In November of the same year, by ............7,824,100 
In the Elections of 1852, by..............0...+-++005,218,600 
Has just confirmed these votes, in the election 


of the new chamber, by  ........secseeeeeeeeee 5,471,800 


She has therefore not ceased, from the hour 
that Napoleon has governed her, to encourage 
him to pursue his work, and to fortify the 
political system he has set on foot, in order 
to maintain liberty with order, peace with 
glory, democracy with authority, industry and 
agriculture. Yet even all this is not a suffi- 
cient answer to the Zimes. The Times, its in- 
trenchments stormed, and yet struggling vainly 
to attack Napoleon and his ministers, his 
government and system, has of late attacked 
universal suffrage itself. Much might be said 
in answer. We will confine ourselves to the 
fact, that the restriction of the suffrage was the 
cause, successively, of the revolution of 1830, 
the commotion of 1848, and of the sudden dis- 
appearance of the Legislative Assembly on 2nd 
December, 1851. 

France is even more a country of equality than 
of liberty. That is what was not understood, 
either by the elder branch of Bourbons, the 
younger branch, or the reunion of the Rue de 
Poitiers, in which sat Molé, Thiers, Odilon 
Barrot, Guizot, Berryer, Montalembert, and 
Dupin. 

Universal suffrage is henceforth the only 
basis on which, in France, can be established 
political equality, as civil equality is already. 
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When, therefore, the 7'imes advises the French 
to suppress universal suffrage, it simply recom- 
mends the re-establishment of anarchy, and 
the return to the revolutionary provisional 
condition, out of which Napoleon the Third has 
lifted the country. 

In short, the Z'imes takes great pains to 
prove to us, that France ought not in reason 
or nature to continue to present the picture of 
prosperity and good government she has exhi- 
bited since Napoleon the Third ascended the 
Imperial Throne. His system of government 
the 7'imes undertakes to prove is not calculated 
to produce any such effects. But the Times 
forgets the story of a tradesman who possessed 
an admirable timepiece, made by a man not 
brought up in the business. A neighbouring 
clockmaker, exasperated at this intrusion of 
natural genius, took great pains to convince 
the owner that he ought to turn his clock out 
of doors. It was in vain the man assured him 
that the clock went well, kept regular time and 
struck truly; in fact, that it was the best clock 
he had ever possessed. The artist replied, 
“That all this might be very true; but he 
could demonstrate that it had no right to go 
like other clocks, for it was not made upon 
sound principles.” The argument ended in his 
cajoling the poor man to part with his time- 
piece, and to purchase from him, at three times 
the cost, a clock that did not answer half as 
well. It would be as well if this little fable 
were more often borne in mind by those short- 
sighted politicians who would assimilate the 
government of every country to the constitution 
we enjoy. 

However, whether this abuse of the French 
system be, on the part of the Times, high 
treason against its conscience, or a mental 
alienation, we do not know. But know we do 
what France has suffered from her clumsy 
imitations of the English constitution; and 
we venture to say, that what may be suitable 
for England is not suitable for France. Since 
1852, France, in forming her judgment of the 
results of the existing French system, has 
acquired the right to defend it with all her 
reason, and if she is wise will cling to it as the 
anchor of her safety. That anchor lost, every 
Frenchman, every eminent political mind, 
even among the hottest royalists and the 
most zealous friends of Orleans, foresee nothing 
before her but her ruin—the most brutal com- 
munism, and the most bloody revolutionary 
struggles. 
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Tue first points which attract the attention of 
the political inquirer into the state of any coun- 
try, are the administration of justice and the 
system of landed tenures which prevail, because 
it is on these foundations that the superstructure 
of every nation’s polity may be said to rest. 
Without competent and impartial tribunals for 
the administration of justice, neither liberty nor 
commerce can have place. Equally impossible 
is it for the internal resources ot a country to be 
adequately developed, in which there exists not 
any permanent property, and, by consequence, 
any permanent security, for capital invested in 
the land. In our last issue we gave an account 
of the Judicial Establishments in India, with an 
outline of the reforms which were required. 
We shall now proceed to investigate the state of 
the land tenures there, and to exhibit the causes 
which have neutralized all attempts to develop 
the resources of the soil. 

In doing so, we must claim the indulgence of 
our readers; for the aversion which the public 
has for Indian matters in general, appears to 
swell to double its usual proportions where the 
discussion turns upon questions relating to the 
Revenue derived from land. In this there is 
nothing surprising, considering the manner in 
which these questions have been habitually dealt 
with. For Indian terms have been usually made 
use of to such an unmerciful extent, as to cause 
the reader to abandon a subject in despair, the 
very nomenclature of which it was impossible fer 
him to comprehend. Apart from this, there is 
nothing in it whatever above any ordinary Eng- 
lishman’s apprehension, Indeed, in its original 
shape, there was nothing more clear and simple 
than the state of land tenures in India. The 
only obscurities and difficulties which now sur- 
round the question, are those which have been 
created by the Company’s own unscrupulous 

roceedings and ignorant legislation regarding 
fand. The result of these has been to entangle 
the matter more and more with each successive 
regulation or enactment, till at last the Govern- 
ment seems to have given it up in despair. Yet, 
to overcome the difficulty will not be found im- 
possible, if our legislators will only close their 
ears for a moment to Indian official jargon, and 
Indian official prejudice. They have only to 
bring to bear upon the subject that plain com- 
mon sense that they would allow to have scope 
if it were a strictly English question. 

Land in India, both under the Hindoo and 
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Mahomedan systems, was subject to a posses- 
sory and to a proprietary right. The possessory 
right rested with the families of those who had 
first brought it under tillage, or their assigns. 
The proprietary right was inherent in the sove- 
reign or his assigns; all Jand in the East being 
at the outset the domain of the Crown. Both un- 
der the Hindooand Mahomedan systems, however, 
the rent or revenue taken by the sovereign as pro- 
prietor, from the cultivator as possessor, was limit- 
ed by law. By the Hindoo code it was fixed at a 
sixth of the produce under ordinary circumstances, 
and at a fourth if the sovereign was engaged in 
war. By the Mahomedan code, the proportion * 
might be varied, at the discretion of the ruler, from 
a fifth or sixth of the gross produce to a half. The 
first-named amount was the general rate in India 
under the early Mahomedan kings, as it appears 
to have been in Egypt and Turkey as well. Bat, 
latterly, the share taken on ordinary land was 
seldom less than a third, and on lands irrigated 
by floods, the usual rent was half. There were 
besides, under each system, certain fees to offi- 
cials and village artisans, which were deducted 
from the produce before the grand division was 
made, These varied in amount in different lo- 
calities, but averaged somewhere about ten per 
cent. On some kinds of cultivation, such as 
fruit-trees, indigo, &c., the rent was taken in 
money; but, on the great mass of it, the rent was 
paid most usually, and, unless the cultivator con- 
sented to a composition, could only be legally 
levied, in kind. 

Under both Hindoo and Mahomedan systems, 
it was unlawful for the sovereign to oust the 
person who held the possessory right so long as 
he paid his appointed rent ; and as the rent was 
levied as tithes used to be in England, by division 
of the produce before it left the field, it is clear 
that no one could be lawfully dispossessed, un- 
less he voluntarily abandoned the cultivation of 
his land. In this Jatter case, and in this latter 
ease only, the sovereign was entitled to put 
another person in as the occupier in his stead. 
The principle on which the law went was a 
very reasonable and a very proper one. It was, 
that though the sovereign had no right to eject 
the possessor so long as he cultivated the land, 
and thus continued to pay rent; yet that the 
possessor was not justified, on his side, in lessen- 
ing the royal revenues, by retaining possession 
after he had ceased to cultivate, and ceased to pay 
to the Crown in consequence its appointed dues, 
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It was not however at all necessary, that the 
person holding the possessory right in the soil 
should cultivate it himself. As long as it was 
cultivated, whether by himself or by his hired 
labourers, or in partnership with others, or by 
a tenant holding under him, he retained his 
right. Indeed, nothing was more common than 
to see the land cultivated in all these ways. In 
cases where the holding was large, and where 
the landholder was a practical farmer, with 
abundant capital at command, he cultivated 
usually by hired labour, as he would do here. 
When he was not a man of this stamp, he 
cultivated generally in partnership, on the share 
and share principle, he finding land and seed 
while the villager provided labour and cattle. 
In the more fertile and settled provinces, and in 
the neighbourhood of towns, it was common 
for the possessor of enclosed and highly im- 
proved lands to let them altogether to an 
under-tenant, the interest of the capital laid 
out on them by the lessor or his ancestors ferm- 
ing a natural measure of rent. Lands of a kind 
to produce a rent in this manner, in addition to 
the rent paid to the Crown, were, it need not be 
remarked, in so civilized a country as India, 
the subject frequently of mortgage and of sale. 
Of unoccupied lands, which are usually grass 
Jands or forest, each village was entitled to keep 
as much as was requisite for grazing its cattle, 
or cutting firewood for its use, But beyond 
that limit such lands were held, as being without 
occupants, to be lawfully at the disposal of the 
sovereign, who, on application, granted to persons 
appearing to have the means of reclaiming them, 
the possessory right. 

It would be difficult to find in any country a 
system of landed tenures more simple than we 
have thus described. A proprietary right on 
the part of the sovereign, with a possessory 
right on the part of the original occupant, so 
long as the dues of the Crown continued to be 
paid; a power of assignment resting with such 
occupant, whether by lease, or mortgage, or sale ; 
and a power of assignment, resting also with 
the Crown, in the manner which we shall now 
explain. 

The assignments made by the Crown were of 
two classes, the one in fief, and the other in 
absolute gift. Fiefs again were of three kinds, 
The first were of a strictly temporary nature, as 
during the tenure of a certain office, or for a 
certain named term of years, or during pleasure 
till tue grant should be revoked, The second 
were grants fer life, which were usually though 
not necessarily renewed, on the feoffee’s death, 
in favour of his heir, The third were grants to 
a man and his heirs, which were grants in per- 
petuity, or as long as any heirs of the grantee’s 
body existed, whether male or female, and only 
on the total failure of such did they revert to the 
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Crown. Fiefs, however, only conveyed to the 
grantees the rents due to the Crown out of the 
lands in question; they in no way trenched 
upon the occupant’s possessory right. This 
remained as absolute as before, and could only, 
as above explained, be forfeited by the omission 
to cultivate the land. In this event, the same 
right of dispossession was vested in the feoffee 
that had before been held by the Crown. Abso- 
lute gifts of land were usually of small extent, 
and related to lands in the donee’s actual posses- 
sion. These, by a remission in perpetuity of the 
Crown dues, became virtually freeholds, the pro- 
prietary and possessory rights being thereafter 
vested in the same person, In the estimation 
of the people, they were the most valuable 
tenures of all. The holders of fiefs for life or 
in perpetuity, often managed also to invest much 
of the land contained in their grants with some- 
thing of a similar character, by purchasing the 
possessory right from .the occupants, and so 
causing that as well as the proprietary right to 
centre in themselves. 

As to the mode of collecting the land revenue, 
the only legal method was, as we have explained, 
by actual division of the crop, just as was the 
case in England with the tithes, when tithes 
were taken in kind. But this did not exclude 
the principle of composition, by payment of a 
fixed sum of money, or a fixed quantity of grain 
per acre, or in a lump assessment on the entire 
holding or estate; provided that both parties, 
namely, the cultivator and the agent of the 
Crown or feofiee, could agree as to the amount 
to be so paid. In the event, however, of either 
party dissenting, he was entitled to call for a di- 
vision of the crop, and was then compelled to be 
content with the yield it gave. 

lf we have succeeded in expressing ourselves 
as intelligbly as we have desired to do, we think 
that the reader will see that, after all, there was 
nothing very recondite or abstruse in the Native 
Land Revenue system of India. In fact, it would 
be difficult to find in any country a system of 
landed tenures so very simple. It would cer- 
tainly be impossible to find one better calculated 
for adaptation to the English model. It possessed 
unequalled facility for engrafting on it all the ad- 
vantages without any of the disadvantages of our 
English system. The fiefs might have been con- 
verted into hereditary property, as was done in 
England in the time of Charles II., either as a 
gratuitous act of favour and good policy, or on 
payment of a renewal fine at the termination 
of each life, as Sir John Malcolm recommended. 
While, as to the land at large, it might have been 
left optional with the possessor to commute his 
fluctuating rent in kind into a fixed rent in corn 
or money on the whole estate, or to redeem the 
rent altogether by payment of an adequate sum 
down. Had this been done, the necessity of in- 
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eurring any public debt in India would have 
been obviated ; nay, more, in the proceeds of the 
land sales the finances of the mother country 
might have found an effective relief. Besides 
this, a vast landed proprietary would have been 
created, wholly bound to our interests, because hold- 
ing their estates upon titles which were entirely of 
British origin, and the value of which would de- 
pend wholly upon the maintenance of British rule. 

It would be impossible to over-estimate tlie 
strength which we should acquire by so firmly 
rooting ourselves, as it were, in the soil. Lord 
Metcalfe’s opinion was strongly in favour of a 
plan analogous to this, as being the only plan by 
which he thought our permanent dominion over 
India could be secured. As it is, there is scarcely 
a soul from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, who 
has any interest in the perpetuation of our do- 
minion. The feeling of most is that they could 
not possibly be worse off, and would have every 
chance of being better off were we swept away. 
In the case assumed as above, all who had pur- 
chased land from us, would have given a gua- 
rantee for their fidelity of the most solid kind. 
They would be in the same position as were in 
France the purchasers, at the revolution, of the 
national domains. Their interests would be 
wholly bound up with the new state of things ; 
and they would combat, we may be sure, with 
all their might against any alteration in it, 
whether as the result of internal revolution, or 
conquest by another European power. Those 
whose hands and hearts are now against us, would 
then be for us; and on all sides we should he 
surrounded by hearty allies, instead of subjects 
whose doubtful loyalty is productive of perpetual 
anxiety and distrust. 

But great, we may say incalculable, as would 
be the political advantages to be gained from 
such a course, there would arise from it social 
and commercial benefits of a not less desirable 
kind. The great want of India is not land ; for 
it has abundance of that, more fertile perhaps, 
upon an average, than the land in any other 
country in the world. Nor is its want men to 
cultivate that land ; for labour is every where in 
India both abundant and cheap. Its population, 
instead of being too scanty, is really too abun- 
dani, as the low rate of wages and the Cooly 
emigration attest. Nature, therefore, has done 
every thing to make it the richest agricultural 
country on the globe. Indeed, in the time of 
Elizabeth, when Hindostan was ruled by Akber, 
it paid a revenue of nearly fifteen millions ster- 
ling into the imperial treasury ; and maintained 
au army which is computed at six hundred 
and twenty-six thousand horse, and three millions 
three hundred and seventy-eight thousand foot. 
Yet the whole empire of Akber but little ex- 
ceeded in extent what forms the Bengal Presi- 
dency at the present time. 
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If India has retrograded as much since those 
days as England has advanced, it has been wholly 
in consequence of the different system of policy 
that has in each case been pursued. In England 
the whole course has been one of progress. In 
India we have done nothing but drift back. The 
land of England has been freed, since the time 
of Elizabeth, from a hundred shackles which im- 
peded its development. In India it would be 
fortunate indeed for us if the state of the landed 
interest were but half as flourishing as it was 
during Akber’s reign. Yet, even his instructions 
to his land revenue officers exhibit an amount of 
interference with the cultivators, that, far short 
as it falls of the actual interference by the Com- 
pany, must have been exceedingly injurious, as 
being wholly opposed to the principle, that both 
agriculture and commerce flourish most where 
most they are left alone. And, if this be the 
case in other countries, it is especially the case in 
India; for there is no region of the world in 
which interference is so much resented by the 
monicd class, as it is in that. 

Of this fact we have proof daily exhibited 
to usin the most convincing shape. For, while 
the result of the perpetual interference of the 
Company in matters of land and agriculture is, 
that no capitalist will, on any terms, have any 
thing to do with either, commerce of all kinds 
which, since the abolition of the Company’s trade, 
has been left wholly unfettered, has increased to 
an enormous extent. So much so, that probably 
the richest subjects of the Crown of England at 
the present m ment, are to be found among the 
native bankers and merchants of Bombay and 
Bengal. Nor is it that they entertain the slight- 
est preference for speculations connected with 
ordinary commerce as distinct from those con- 
nected with land; for in Native States their 
operations are principally connected with cul- 
tivation, At the Presidency capitals, too, where 
the land is practically free from the Company's 
interference, they own nearly all the land. The 
gardens they have formed there, the domains 
they have laid out, the palaces they have erected, 
show that no people in the world understand 
more clearly than they do, the advantages to be 
derived from the application of capital to free- 
hold or guasi freehold land. It is not to be sup- 
posed that they would be less keen in creating 
similar improvements in the interior, if the Com- 
pany would equally open up to them a field 
tor the employment of their capital there. Agri- 
cultural development in India would then go hand 
in hand with commercial success, We will 
venture to say, that there are millions lying 
there hoarded unproductively which the owners 
would be but too happy to invest, if they could, 
in the purchase and improvement of the land. 

“uch ideas, however, were not likely to enter 
into the brain, or to influence the policy, of men 
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like Warren Hastings, and the other servants of 
the Company at that period. Lord Cornwallis 
appears to have been the only man of really 
enlightened views who preceded Lord Welles- 
ley, and the leading principle of his settlement, 
its permanency, which is in fact its chief merit, 
has been always viewed by the Company with 
an evil eye. They hate it because by it their 
power of exaction is limited. They have intro- 
duced defects in its working, and perpetuated 
them with every circumstance of aggravation, as 
if for the purpose of securing its condemnation, 
and obtaining the sanction of the Indian Board 
to its being swept away. On no other principle 
is the policy intelligible which they have so long 
pursued in Lower Bengal; for the mere fact of 
the leases there being perpetual, can have nothing 
earthly to do with the misrule which they appear 
rather to encourage than seek to curb. There 
is no possible reason why a man, whose lease is 
a lease for ever, should not be as amenable to 
the laws in every way, both in respect to the 
public and his tenants, as one whose lease is for 
a shorter term. 

We have explained in previous paragraphs 
the nature of the landed tenures of India when 
the Company first acquired a grant of the re- 
venues of Beng:l. The grant was a fief en- 
titling it, not to the possessory right in any of 
the land there, but merely to the share of the 
crops and other revenues which had been pre- 
viously paid to the Nuwab or Lieutenant of the 
Sovereign of Hindoostan. On acquiring this 
grant, its duties were very clear; it had merely 
to appoint agents to receive the Crown dues, 
settling with each of the occupants for his par- 
ticular share. About that time, however, a sys- 
tem had sprung up in India, of men farming the 
Revenue in the same way as had been done by 
the Farmers-general of France. These people 
had begun by making advances to the native 
authorities at exorbitant interest, and then getting 
assignments on the districts under them, by way 
of payment of the debt. The system was fraught, 
as must be obvious, with evils of every descrip- 
tion, and was alike ruinous to the sovereign and 
to the inhabitants of the district so assigned. 
For the people had little chance of their com- 
plaints of the revenue farmers’ extortions being 
listened to, when the latter had enclosed both 
the sovereign and the minister in the bondage 
of debt. Then, again, as to open resistance, 
that was almost hopeless, as the revenue farmer 
came armed with all the authority and power of 
the Crown. 

Such a system it might be supposed that a 
Government composed of Englishmen would 
have at once put anend to, But, instead of 
this, Warren Hastings not only adopted it, but 
adopted it in its most revolting form. The 


Native Government that preceded ours had 
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shewn at least some little regard to decency in 
the selection of the men on whom such powers 
were conferred, They also took security, as far 
as the case admitted, that those powers should 
not be very greatly abused. But Warren Hastings 
put the Revenue farin of the whole of the lands 
of Bengal up to auction for a term of five years, 
and then handed over the inhabitants to be dealt 
with by the purchasers as absolutely as the 
Company, in 1847, handed over the inhabitants 
of Cashmere to be dealt with by that monster 
of inhumanity, the Rajah Goolab Sing. In 
the latter instance the Indian Government, at 
least, got the money it had bargained for; but 
that was not the case with Warren Hastings, 
and those to whom the Revenue farm of the 
districts of Bengal were sold; for, after caus- 
ing an unheard of amount of misery and ruin, 
they failed themselves in their engagements, and 
so the chief object of this most unscrupulous 
proceeding was lost. It were needless to go into 
the details of the various expedients that were 
adopted in consequence, and of which the prin- 
cipal result was to make bad worse. Suffice it 
to say, that the Revenue had fallen into hopeless 
arrear and confusion when Lord Cornwallis was 
sent out to assume the helm. 

The grand object which Lord Cornwallis had 
in view, was not the aggrandizement of the 
Company, but the welfare of the people com- 
mitted to his charge. This object, he thought, 
might best be attained by making the settlement 
of the reat perpetual, instead of putting it perio- 
dically up to auction, as Hastings had done, 
He proposed to fix it at a certain rate, never 
afterwards to be increased, and at that rate to 
give leases to all the landholders of Bengal. It 
was by this means alone that he foresaw the 
possibility of agricultural improvement, as by 
this means alone would an adequate inducement 
be given to capitalists to invest their money 
in the cultivation and improvement of the land. 
The principle was an excellent one ; but being 
unacquainted with India, and surrounded by 
counsellors knowing as little of it as himself, 
he had to rely ultimately for all his information 
on the native subordinate servants of the Com- 
pany, men who were, and still are, the most cor- 
rupt in the world. It is not therefore to be 
wondered at if he found difficulties he had not 
anticipated in carrying out his benevolent in- 
tention. 

This, it will be observed, was to make the 
settlement regarding the proprietary or Crown, 
share of the produce with the persons having the 
possessory right. But, it was not so easy asthe 
reader may suppose, for his Lordship to ascertain 
who really had, or was entitled to, this possessory 
right. ‘The people, whom he had to rely upon 
in the first instance, it must be remembered, 
were wholly ignorant of the native systems— 
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they had had no experience in questions regard- 
ing Indian titles ; and they had, in consequence, 
to trust to their native assistants for information, 
who, asa matter of course, were bribed. Then 
again, in India, as inevery other country, when 
any thing is to be lost by land, or by any other 
kind of property, there are very few people who 
care to claim it. Whenever any thing is to be 
gained, on the other hand, there isno dearth of per- 
sons with anapparently excellent case, and so it was 
with the lands of Bengal. When Warren Hastings 
let loose his host of oppressors, every one con- 
nected with the land was too glad to escape from 
the liabilities of ownership if he could, and leave 
the actual occupant to bear the brunt of the tor- 
tures and confiscations he was subjected to, as 
best he might. As soon, however, as the bene- 
volent intentions of Lord Cornwallis had become 
public, every one was desirous of getting back 
again into his legitimate position, from which 
such solid advantages were to be derived, 

The consequence was a host of conflicting 
claims. There was the Revenue farmer, who 
declared that he had been responsible to the 
Company for the rent, and that he must be looked 
upon accordingly as the owner of the possessory 
right. There was the cultivating tenant, who 
grounded his claim on the fact, that he was the 
actual occupant of the estate. There was the 
cultivator under partnership, who claimed at 
least a share in the advantages of any new scheme 
regarding rent. There was the mortgagee, who 
claimed by virtue of his mortgage ; and there was 
the real owner of the possessory right, who per- 
haps lived habitually at a distance from the 
spot, and was to all the people of the neigh- 
hourhood, saving his tenant, quite unknown. 
Then the confusion was enhanced by the fact, 
that it was the merest chance possible if the real 
owner’s name appeared in the public records at 
ail. The name of the person who had originally 
reclaimed the land would be there if the land in 
question had been lately reclaimed ; because the 
deed of the Crown, under which he assumed pos- 
session of it, would have been copied in the trea- 
sury books. But if the claim was under sale 
from such original possessor, or in regard to long 
cultivated lands, reclaimed beyond the memory 
of man, there would be nothing in the Royal 
records to show who the owner of the possessory 
right at the time in question really was. The 
ouly name that would appear there under ordi- 
nary circumstances, would be that of the man 
who had last cultivated the field, and from whose 
crop had been taken the last year’s rent. But 
he might be a cultivator under agreement only, 
or a tenant of the person owning the possessory 
right. Ag long as the land appeared in the 
yearly assessment books of the district, with its 
appointed rent, the clerks in the Imperial trea- 
sury never troubled themselves for a moment 


about the name in which it stood. The persons 
examining into the titles at the time of Lord 
Cornwallis’s settlement would be thus necessarily 
thrown back almost entirely on the evidence of 
the parties, and we all know what that is worth 
in the region of Bengal. 

With patience and application and upright- 
ness on the part of his subordinates, these diffi- 
culties might in time have been overcome. But 
patience, and application, and purity, were quali- 
ties not in fashion at that period in Bengal. The 
only wonder, therefore, is that Lord Cornwallis 
did so much under the circumstances and with 
the agency at his disposal. For he was com- 
pelled to act at once, every thing being in a 
state of utter confusion when he assumed the 
helm, The principle he adopted was, we re- 
peat, an excellent one; he did as much as he 
could, towards arriving at a knowledge of the 
persons who were really entitled to have the 
settlement made with them; and with these he 
entered into the engagement which it has ever 
since been the object of the Company to destroy. 
Not having been made in all cases with the true 
owners of the possessory title, it was productive 
at the outset of some injustice ; and the complex 
regulations which have been enacted subsequently, 
have done much to mar its success. But, for 
these incidents, the benefits conferred by it would 
have been without alloy, and, as it is, the districts 
affected by it have increased enormously in wealth. 
By means of it a field has been opened up to 
European enterprise, which, but for it, would not 
have existed. Of all the Europeans who have 
settled as indigo or sugar planters in the interior 
of India, six-sevenths are located in the lands 
subject to the perpetual-settlement in Bengal. 

Such is the Zemindarry settlement, of which 
old Indians talk so much ; so called becaase it 
was intended to be made with the zemindars 
or owners, directly under the Crown, of the ze- 
mindarry or land possessory right. 

The Ryotwarry settlement was to show how 
the evils of the zemindarry settlement were to be 
avoided, and by it an unheard of flood of pros- 
perity was to be let in upon the landowners and 
the state, But it missed its object completely, 
and has been productive of evils infinitely greater 
though of a wholly opposite kind. In the ze- 
mindarry settlement some wealthy Revenue far- 
mers and others had managed fraudulently to 
get the settlement made with themselves, to the 
detriment of those under them in the social scale, 
who were the true owners of the possessory right. 
Sir Thomas Munroe and his colleagues, therefore, 
determining not to be made the tools of aristo- 
cratic injustice, as they deemed it, thought that 
the only way of avoiding this was to take, as the 
owner of the possessory right, the person, whoever 
he was, whom they found actually cultivating the 
field. Thus, while in the zemindarry plan the 
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true owner lad heen in many cases defrauded of 
his property in favour of a temporary farmer of 
the revenues of a province, or other great man, 
in the ryotwarry system his rights were ignored 
altogether in favour of his tenant or hired la- 
bourer, or of the person who cultivated in con- 
junction with him, on the principle of providing 
cattle and Jabour while he found land and seed. 
In the zemindarry settlement the owner of 
the possessory right was in some instances 
sacrificed ; but in the ryotwarry settlement the 
most valuable class of landholders, the men of 
moderate fortune, were wholly destroyed. Far 
worse, therefore, than any injury inflicted in the 
zemindarry settlement of Bengal, was the im- 
poverishment and ruin created by the ryotwarry 
system of Madras. In the former case, though 
the wrong man might have secured the owner- 
ship, still the perpetuity of the settlement laid a 
foundation for a real property in land being 
created, and for eventual progress in every shape. 
But in the ryotwarry settlement, not only was all 
ownership disregarded, but the arrangement being 
only from year to year, it opened the door to all 
that extortion and oppression which has since 
goneon, At the same time, the whole of the real 
and rightful proprietary having been destroyed, 
and the settlement made with the mere pauper 
tenants or labourers in possession, there has been 
no opportunity for the land retrieving itself, and 
the temporary evils being repaired, as there has 
been in the vivifying process applied to Bengal. 
The true course of legislation, if India is to be 
rescued from her present state of degradation, is 
to embody the good points while avoiding the 
errors of Lord Cornwallis’s plan. The principle 
adopted should be that of a perpetual settlement, 
with a clauseallowing the conversion on equitable 
terms into a freehold whenever the owner likes. 
But the person with whom to make such settle- 
ment is neither the Revenne farmer nor the 
actual cultivator, but the real and true owner of 
the possessory right. Such a settlement once 
made, there would be nothing left to undo or to 
regret, The land of the country, emancipated 
from its fetters, would be brought gradually into 
the market, and in the natural course of events 
would seon fall into the hands of those best 
fitted for the possession of it, because best calcu- 
lated to draw from it the largest measure of pro- 
duce, and the greatest amount of wealth. At 
the sume time, no one would be deprived of his 
rights; and if the result should be, that at no dis- 
tant period a vast change was made among the 
actual possessors, the change would be effected 
without injury to any one, coming as the natural 
result of freedom of commerce in land, Then 


might cotton, and every other product required 
by England, be bad from India in abundance ; 
for then it would be worth the capitalist’s while 
to buy land to grow it on, as he does in Brazil, or 
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Cuba, or the United States. There would be 
found plenty of persons ready so to invest their 
money, if only the Government would let the 
land be sold. 

It has been deemed by some that the Govern- 
ment might go farther than this, and, having 


tendered the right of pre-emption of the head 


rent to the actual possessor, might thereafter 
offer it for sale to any one who might feel inclin- 
ed to purchase it over the possessor’s head. But 
we confess that, in the present state of India, we 
should feel opposed to that course. It might 
have a tendency to the establishment of a new 
set of Revenue farmers in anotler shape. The 
Government should give the option of redeeming 
the land tax or head rent to the actual possessor, 
but there it should stop. No one else should be 
dealt with by the Company from first to last, 
Thus, those who preferred the Company as their 
landlord, would be secure from the intrusion of 
any one else between it and them, If ever they 
became subject to another landlord, it would be 
by their own act. There would thus be no 
room for injustice or heartburnings of any kind. 
At the same time, every possessor of Jand in 
India could convert his land into a freehold 
when he pleased, either on his own account or 
on account of any capitalist who could come to 
terms with him as to the purchase of his right. 
If no other result came from this to the poorer 
cultivators generally, it would be invaluable to 
them in one respect ; for it would enable them, 
when dissatisfied with the extortions of the 
Revenue underlings of the Company, to free 
themselves from their interference at once. By 
a short and easy process they could put them- 
selves under another landlord when so disposed, 
who would have no power of ill-using them, as 
being simply the possessor of the frechold under 
purchase from themselves. A landlord so 
created would be a very different person from 
the Revenue farmer, who, as the purchaser from 
the Government, would be armed with -all the 
vast and oppressive powers of the state. On 
the other hand, those who wanted to buy land, 
but did not happen to be possessors, would have 
no difficulty whatever in supplying their wants, 
as among so vast a multitude there would be al- 
ways an abundance of possessors, who for a 
reasonable consideration would come into their 
plans. A small bonus, in addition to the sum to 
be paid to the Government for the freehold, 
would be sufficient to induce the possessor in 
most cases to dispose of his land. 

Such are our views—views in which all the 
soundest thinkers on Indian affairs concur. It 
is with the deepest regret, therefore, that we 
gather from the Papers relating to the Revised 
Surrey and Assessment of the Madras Presiden- 
cy, that this unfortunate division of India is about 
to be subjected to another “settlement,” as on 
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the lucus a non lucendo principle they call the 
process which unsetiles every thing from bottom 
to top. The whole of the millions of acres 
there are not merely to be measured and mapped, 
to which there can be no earthly objection ; but 
each field, and each part of a field, is to be dug 
up, and examined, and classified for rating with 
reference to its soil, and its subsoil, and its proxi- 
mity to towns or to roads, and a dozen other 
considerations of a similar kind, Twenty years, 
it is udmitted, will be taken up in the process, 
and several hundred thousand pounds ex- 
pended, and for what? To keep the whole of 
the cultivators of Madras in a perpetual fever, 
and to subject them for twenty years to the 
necessity of continually bribing the officials em- 
ployed in the survey, in mere self-defence, And 
all this to produce a record which will be utterly 
untrustworthy when obtained, and in which the 
continued fluctuations to which landed property 
is subject in India, will, by the time it is 
finished, have rendered useless, even if framed 
by the surveyors conscientiously and accurately 
at first! The Poona survey is quoted by Lord 
Harris as his proposed model; but is he aware 
that the Poona survey has been done and undone 
no less than three times since it was first com- 
menced? Is he aware that Mr. Pringle’s survey, 
the first of these, which cost an immense amount, 
and on the completion of which the Government 
so congratulated itself, was found to be utterly 
worthless but a few years after it came into opera- 
tion as a basis of rent? Corruption among the sub- 
ordinates had done its work as usual in India, and 
the qualities of the land had not been fixed ac- 
cording to its actual condition, but with reference 
entirely to the amount of douceurs that the seve- 
ral owners had paid, or refused to pay. The 
richest land in the hands of those who bled freely 
was recorded as almost worthless, and assessed 
wecordingly at the very lowest possible rate; while 
the poorest land in the hands of those who ne- 
glected this precaution, was set down as rich land, 
to he assessed at the highest rate that the scale 
allowed. Is Lord Harris aware, further, that 
when this enormeus mass of fraud had been dis- 
covered, and a new survey had been ordered, it 
was found to be in pretty much the same pre- 
dieament when it had advanced about half-way ? 
And can he not conceive that as it is, a sim'lar 
exposure may sgain arise regarding it, when 
another race of publie servants shall have suc- 
cveded, who know not the survey Josephs of the 
present day? Men who will be able to look on 
any impeachment of the survey’s correctness in 
another light than that in which the present 
officials there would view it; namely, as an im- 
peachment of their friends and of themselves. 
The guarantee as to its present correctness, is 
after all but the same guarantee that we had in 
the instances wherein it admittedly faile |. 
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In all cases of the kind, the business rests 
chiefly with the native subordinates, and these 
are not a whit less corrupt at present than they 
were at the times to which we refer. Indeed, to 
show how little reliance is to be placed on the 
mere name of the superintendent, the late Mr. 
Goldsmid, as connected with this survey, it may 
be sufficient to state what befell his other pet 
schemes. These were the Poona Enam, or Rent- 
free Tenure Enquiry Commission, and the Peona 
Revenue Record Office. In both of them, while 
Mr. Goldsmid was the Revenue Secretary to the 
Government, frauds and forgeries on the Govern- 
ment were committed, involving lands to the 
value of many hundred thousand pounds sterling 
annually, or many millions in all. To that ex- 
tent was the Government plundered under his 
very nose; while an affectation of the most 
scrupulous care, on the part of the native subor- 
dinates of the office, was kept up all the time, 
which led both him and the Government to 
dwell upon the work which they turned out as 
models of official sagacity and exactness, We do 
not mean, in saying this, to throw the slightest 
slur on the memory of Mr.-Goldsmid; we merely 
mention the matter to show the folly of a few 
isolated Englishmen in India, undertaking a 
task which it would require a thousand times 
their number properly to perform; a task in 
which they are necessarily obliged to rely on 
agency which has always proved utterly untrust- 
worthy, whenever it has happened to be worth 
the while of the people to be affected by their 
reports, to resort to bribes. To the native sub- 
ordinates of Government, such surveys and rent- 
free tenure commissions bring a _ countless 
harvest of corruption; but by the natives gene- 
rally, they are spoken of as Metcalfe tells us the 
Company’s courts of justice generally are—* with 
disgust, with ridicule, or with fear.” 

But, even if there were not these oljections 
to the particular plan proposed by Lord Harris, 
for a new revised survey and assessment at 
Madras, there is this which ought, in the mind 
of every English administrator, to be an obstacle 
fatal to it in dimine, that it is directly opposed to 
both equity and law. If one thing can be clearer 
than another it is this, that we solemnly pledged 
ourselves, on our conquest of the various parts of 
India, to observe the Jaws and customs of the 
people we subdued. Now, nothing is more 
certain than that, according to both Hindoo and 
Mohamedan law and custom, any attempt by the 
sovereign to settle the land revenue at a fixed 
amount of money annually, unless it be done 
with the consent of the owner of the possessory 
right, is tyrannical and illegal. Nay, more; the 
sovereign who is guilty of this, absolves, under 
both the Hindoo and Mohamedan systems, his 
people from their allegiance, they being only 
bound to obey him under either of those codes 
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as long as he himself continues to observe the 
laws. ‘The laws of both the Hindoos and the 
Mohamedans are as plain and explicit on this 
point as they can be. They affirm distinctly, 
that the rent or revenue payable to the Govern- 
ment is not a rent fixed in money, but a certain 
share of the produce to be taken in kind ; and 
this share cannot excced a fourth under the 
Hindoo law, or, under the Mohamedan, a third 
for ordinary land, and for naturally irrigated 
Jand one half, That is the measure of the 
cultivator’s liability, as we explained in the outset 
of this article, under either plan. We are bound, 
therefore, to take the revenue or rent in kind, 
unless the payers of it shall voluntarily consent 
to pay it in money ; and in that case it is not for 
us arbitrarily to settle the amount to be taken 
from them by a survey; it must, to be legal, be 
the sum on which the Government and the cul- 
tivator shail mutually agree. What any survey, 
therefore, instituted by us should limit itself to 
doing, is the ascertaining the general average 
of the produce, and the amount of acreage under 
crop, The obtaining the data, in fact, necessary 
to enable the Government to judge what amount 
of composition, if the principle of composition 
be assented to by the cultivator, it should be 
prepared to offer or accept. 

But this is an operation which would require 
neither twenty years nor twenty months to com- 
plete, If the Revenue officers of Madras keep 
their accounts properly, and are at all up to their 
work, they ought to be able to furnish such data 
on the instant, with sufficient accuracy for the 
purpose in view, All that Lord Harris need do, 
then, is to ascertain from the collectors of the 
several districts the sums that he has a right to look 
for from the lands within their charge, and order 
them to settle with the cultivators either to pay 
that assessment, or revert to the plan laid down 
by the laws and customs of India, of having an an- 
nual division of the crop. Weill engage to say, 
that if a fair rate of assessment were thus offered 
to the cultivators of each estate, accompanied 
by the stipulation that no addition should be 
asked for by the Government, no matter how 
much additional land the occupiers cultivated 
during the period for which the composition was 
to last, not only would there be no falling off 
in the present amount of the collections, but a 
considerable addition would be made to them at 
once; and the whole would be paid as regularly 
as the dividends are paid at the bank, without 
recourse being had to coercive measures, 

We do not mean to say, that the people might 
not fall into arrear in a year of actual famine, if 
such a visitation befell them; but they would 
never be behind hand with their rent, unless in an 
extreme case of that sort. There can be no doubt 


of that as regards any part of India, and least 
of all as regards Madras. For the plan was tried 


some years ago in one collectorate of that Presi- 
dency, by a collector who had less reverence for 
the regulations than he had for the dictates of 
common sense. The indignation of the Govern- 
ment of the day was boundless when it found 
that he had acted on a new plan of collecting the 
Revenue, invented by himself, or borrowed 
perhaps from Lord Metcalfe, whose ideas hap- 
pened to be identical with his and ours on this 
point, But, till they had found out his secret, 
they had been as eulogistic as they were after- 
wards the reverse, having looked upon his 
district as,in fact, the very model of a collectorate, 
owing to its freedom from crime, the contentment 
which pervaded it, and the readiness with which 
the Revenue was paid always, without an arrear 
oracomplaint. If, however, Lord Harris should 
be deaf to these arguments, and blind to the 
failures attending Revenue settlementsin India 
on any other plan, he may be sure that, instead 
of his name descending honoured to posterity 
as a sagacious Indian statesman, it will sink into 
that quicksand in which so many other reputa- 
tions have been engulfed. Is not the great 
Metealfe as worthy a guide for him to follow as 
any of the nonentities at present in office at 
Madras? Metealfe’s dicta are decisive as 
to the correctness of the view we have laid 
down. Long and deeply had these principles 
been implanted in us before the Metcalfe 
papers were published, and it was not a little 
gratifying to us to find how completely, by those 
p'pers, our own previous convictions were borne 
out. 

It had been our intention to say something of 
the Company’s mode of dealing with the rent- 
free tenures of India, the fiefs and gifts of land, 
the nature of which we have in the earlier por- 
tion of this article explained. It had been our 
purpose to show how, in the outset of our career, 
they had been confirmed to the possessors, and 
how, as our power became consolidated, the 
pledges we had given were successively broken, 
in violation of every principle of honour and 
good faith. We had wished to be able to detail 
the commissions of inquiry that have been issued— 
the misery and ruin they have inflicted—and the 
stoppage they have put to the investment of 
capital in land, and to improvements of every 
kind. We had intended, finally, to show how 
these inquiries have first been set on foot, and 
then afterwerds abandoned in fear of the mut- 
tered threats that they drew forth, to be again 
set in motion as a more arbitrary or a more ad- 
yenturous Governor or Governor-general ap- 
peared upon the scene; while oppression, met 
by cunning, has so often been defeated, that 
forgery and bribery of subordinates, have come 
to take the place of title-deeds throughout the 
land. For this part of the subject, however, we 
have not at present space. Perhaps in some fu- 
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ture number we may recur to it, and go at 
length into the question of the rent-free tenures, 
arising out of grants by the native sovereigns of 
Hindostan. Lt is sufficient for our present pur- 
pose to explain the dealings of the Company 
with the ordinary rent-paying lands, those in 
which they have the title to the share appertain- 
ing to the sovereign, while the rest remains the 
lawful property of him who possesses the proprie- 
tury right. The vast mass of the land in India 
isin this predicament. It is on the Government's 
mode of dealing with it, therefore, that the agri- 
cultural development of the resources of the 
soil generally, and the happiness of the millions 
who dweli upon it, depend. One thing is per- 
fectly obvious, which is, that in its past dealings 
with it, the Company has committed nothing but 
mistakes ; the present state of things in regard 
to it is most deplorable; while, as regards the 
future, there is no prospect.of improvement in 
reverting to old methods long since proved use- 
less, or adopting fanciful theories which are ex- 
ploded or worn out. The land question of India 
must be dealt with on rational principles, if it_is 
to be dealt with success. 

The only rational principle on which it can be 
dealt with has been pointed out. It is the prin- 
ciple of permanency of settlement, with a right 
to redeem the Crown rent, and convert the 
tenure into a freehold if the possessor thinks fit. 
itis the principle which the good Lord Corn- 
wallis acted on in his permanent settlement 
of Bengal. That province has greatly pros- 
pered under it, as far as agricultural de- 
velopment is concerned. If it has been sub- 
jected meanwhile to other evils, these have 
arisen from causes not within his lordship’s 
perception at the period, and beyond his control. 
They have arisen from the settlement having, in 
many cases, been made with others than those 
possessing the proprietary right. If these could 
have been all at the time ascertained, and the 
settlement made with them, it would have 
left hardly any thing for the most ardent well- 
wisher of India to desire. 

The Ryotwarry settlement of Madras we have 
shown to have signally failed ; for it carried with 
it the seeds of fuilure in the principle on which it 
was based. Not only were the possessory 
rights of the local owners disregarded as was 
sometimes the case in Bengal; but by substi- 
tuting a lower grade of tenant for a higher, 
and making the settlements annual, instead of 
once for all, the door was opened widely to 
oppression and extortion by the subordinate ser- 
vants of the State. ‘Then, too, from the nature 
of the arrangement, they had the poorest and 
most helpless class to deal with, instead of men 
powerful enough to resist them, as is the case in 
Bengal. The Torture report of Madras explains 
the almost necessury result. 


Under the system which we advocate, the 
leases or settlements would be permanent, as in 
Bengal, and for the whole estate; but they 
would be made, not with a Revenue farmer, 
but direct with the owner of the possessory 
right in the land, This, with a power of re- 


. deeming the Crown rent, would lay the founda- 


tions of agricultural property and prosperity in 
India on a clear, intelligible, and substantial 
basis. The Company would be no party to the 
creation of an artificial landed aristocracy there ; 
but such an aristocracy would, in due time, 
spring up under the natural process of purchase 
and sale. In the same way, the Government 
would in no way interfere with the rights of the 
paupers who now encumber the land; but by 
the same natural process they would soon be ab- 
sorbed or purchased out. Men who wanted 
land could then have no difficulty in obtaining 
it, of any sort, and on any terms that suited them; 
while people who had land could sell it, or bor- 
row money on it, if they pleased, without being 
subject to the ruinous rate of interest they have 
now to pay. ‘There is, perhaps, no part of India 
in which large quantities of land, when freed 
from its present curse, the collector and his myr- 
midons’ interference, would not be brought into 
the market and command a ready sale. The 
monied interest would become again as com- 
pletely identified with the land as it was in the 
days of the ancient Hindoo princes, and as it is 
in Great Britain at the present time, 

Then the more valuable products would be 
cultivated, then cotton enough for the whole 
world would be grown; and sugar and indigo, 
and coffee and flax, and almost every other pro- 
duct, whether of a tropical or of a temperate 
clime. Then roads rail and granite would be made, 
bridges would be built, works of irrigation without 
number constructed, and all without assistance 
from the state. The native capitalist now pays 
Englishmen to build his ships, and hires English- 
men to navigate them, induced to do so simply 
by the thirst of gain. In the sume way, he 
would engage English engineering skill for the 
improvement of his estate, when he saw that the 
value of it would be doubled, or tripled, or 
quadrupled by such a course. In this way alone 
must public work in India be constructed so as to 
prove remunerative, and to any really appreciable 
extent. Foras to the government finding money 
for such objects, it is an utter farce to hope for 
this, since no government could ever, in any 
country, supply the place of private enterprise ; 
and India is a signal exampie of the folly of 
such attempts. In private enterprise, incited by 
the hope of private gain, can we alone look for 
such constructions on any really large scale; and 
private enterprise can have no scope in a country 
where the sovereign is not only the lord but the 
tyrant of every inch of the soil. 
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At the Presidency capitals alone, is the land 
free and beyond the control of the state. The 
result is, that on the nineteen square miles which 
compose the island of Bombay, a larger sum is 
Jevied voluntarily, and expended on public 
works every year, than is laid out by the Govern- 
ment on the whole sixty-nine thousand square 
miles, composing the remainder of the division 
of India subject to the Government of Bombay. 
Indeed, the slightest reflection will show any 
man of common understanding that it must be 
so. Where, for instance, would have been the 
public works of this country, the palaces of the 
sovereign only excepted, if the single tenure 
here existing were a year-to-year tenancy at a 
rack-rent from the Crown? Why, the whole 
country would have remained in a state of nature. 
No improvements would have been made in it— 
no capital laid out—the only places we should 
have had to live in would have been hovels; the 
only farmers in England would have been naked 
husbandmen; and the Crown’s only way of getting 
rent from these would have been by a scramble 
with them for a share of what the birds and 
beasts had left of their straggling unenclosed 
crops of the coarsest grain. 

Man, and the great principles which guide his 
actions, are the same in all climates; and it is 
trusting too much to our own shrewdness, and 
speculating too grossly on the folly of the 
natives, to persist in offering them the terms we 
do. They are not so simple, the Government 
may rest assured, as to waste their labour and 
capital in turning a desert into a garden for our 
profit. They are not the men to work for the 
mere pleasure of seeing the fruits of their labour 
confiscated so soon as they have ripened. They 
ure not drones, as the Directors call them, but 
they will not make honey for the Directors to 
earry off. It is not likely that the men who 
shew such shrewdness on the Exchange, that few 
Europeans cun compete with them there, should 
be quite such fools as to be taken in by pretences 
so transparent as those which the Company is 
ever putting forth, Why should a man who 
could buy out the whole body of the Directors 
with the fortune he has been able to accu- 
mulate in trade—one who could lay down 
cheque for cheque with Rothschild if he chose ; 
why should he turn himself into a serf for the 
profit of the Company, and from the position of 


a merchant prince sink himself to that of an 
agrarian serf¢ Here, too, there was once a class 
unable, under the laws, to purchase land; but 
the result was not to make them cottiers, but to 
keep their capital invested otherwise. For men 
of capital—we repeat it—who cannot purchase 
freeholds, or leases equivalent to freeholds, will 
not, except in towns, purchase land at all. Such 
men are the last persons who would think of 
sinking their fortunes in the improvement of other 
people’s estates. 

But it is by the aid of such men alone that the 
resources of India can be ever properly developed, 
if they are to be developed at all. Unless, there- 
fore, we alter the system of land-tenures in India, 
we must be content to see the country unimproved, 
For, till we do so, the oulymen who.can improve it 
will have nothing to do with the land. Under the 
system proposed by us there would be thousands 
of such wishing to engage in the speculation, and 
they would find little difficu!ty in acquiring the 
necessary title through the existing occupiers 
themselves. In this way the vast wastes of india 
would be cultivated, and the enormous hoards 
lying there amassed in private hands would be ren- 
dered available for those improvements that India 
requires. But, unless we adopt this step, all our 
attempts will be useless to render that depen- 
dency more wealthy, more productive, and, we 
may add, more loyal than it is. Its commerce 
may increase, but its position as an agricultural 
country will exhibit no advancement. The prac- 
tice will still be exhibited of a nation divided 
into two classes, its foreign masters and its native 
hewers of wood and drawersof water, encumbering 
rather than aiding in the development of the soil. 
Astate of things like this may satisfy the East India 
Company, who only look on India as a means of 
providing for their sons and relatives ; but it is 
a disgrace to our civilisation, it is most injurious 
to our manufactures, and will not long be tole- 
rated, we may rely upon it, by the natives of 
India themselves. If we wish to retain our hold 
over them, we must strive to govern them through 
their interests and affections, the only sound foun- 
dations on which our power can rest. It is too 
much to suppose that, with the knowledge they 
are daily acquiring, one hundred and fifty millions 
of men will continue to submit to be ruled bya 
few thousands, on principles applicable only to 
children, to idiots, or to slaves. 
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Huusard’s Debates—1832, 1855, 1857. 
Mr. Disraeli’s Speech at Newport - Paguel—1857. 


“T po not know why the good God afflicts Eng- 
land ‘ with Whigs and Bugs,’ but he does so— 
aud we all work ‘towards some wondrous end.’” 

These familiar words coming from a dis- 
tinguished veteran of liberal views, who had 
laboured long, steadfastly, and triumphantly in 
the service of his country, under trying circum- 
stances and aguinst appalling difficulties, may 
be accepted in the full sense they are intended 
to convey. That sense is not equivocal. 

The Reform Bill of 1832 was the work of 
the Whigs—the old Whigs—the one and in- 
divisible of Holland House, chronicled by Moore, 
and trumpeted in the “ Blue and Buff” This 
renowned party, and it is spoken in all honour, 
rich in historic associations, powerful from 
aristocratic connection, and eminent for ability, 
was dissatisfied at having been deprived of 
ministerial power for the space of half a cen- 
tury. They were long years and many to be 
eclipsed. One and all felt the proscription 
sorely. Although affecting to disregard the 
pride of place, and to despise the pelf of office, 
yet in truth they ravened for the substantial 
delights of Downing-street, and plotted to un- 
dermine the Tory administration. 

The first step was to damage that influence 
of the Duke of Wellington which was cherished 
by the Crown—that controlled’ the House of 
Peers, was respected in the House of Commons, 
and obeyed throughout the country. The 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill had been carried 
against the Protestant feeling of the country. 
The people were alarmed and became distrustful 
—and they attributed the wrong complained of 
to the influence of the rotten boroughs. In this 
inadvertent crusade against the dominant Pro- 
testantism of the country, the Duke of Wel- 
lington had found an able coadjutor in Ear! 
Grey, and an underling in Mr. Peel. Lord 
Grey was quick to detect the imprudent move 
of the duke, and, imitating the examples of 
military strategy, he profited by the mistake, 
and resolved on a flank movement. 

The character of the earl was in strong con- 
trast with that of the great duke. He was the 
impersonation of high aristocracy. Dignified 
and graceful in person—choice in language—of 
elegant and classical accomplishment—haughty, 
incapable of wrong in worldly honour, his lofty 
and impassive bearing overpowered the less 
commanding presence of the time-worn warrior ; 
and even in the lighter veins of social inter- 
course, the suave and winning laxities of a 
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refined freedom were held in higher account 
than the coarser familiarities of the untutored 
soldier. Yet were there points of resemblance 
in characters otherwise dissimilar. Each thirst- 
ed for personal power—each was strong of pur- 
pose, and neither quailed before difficulty—each 
was uncompromising in the exaction of obe- 
dience from his followers—each had a common 
enemy, or one whom they judged to be so, and 
each hated him with a rare intensity. That 
enemy was Canning. 

This unrivalled statesman, gifted with the 
highest order of intellect, was a bright example 
of senatorial ability, of the accomplished gentle- 
man and classical Etonian. He was a liberal Con- 
servative, and for that same possession of large 
views of political ‘philosophy—views both bold 
and practical—he was mistrusted by the duke, 
and regarded with jealous envy by Lord Grey. 

At his death the Duke of Wellington and 
Earl Grey drew breath, relieved as they thus 
were from a superincumbent and crushing in- 
cubus. They were henceforth free-willers, and 
compuratively free agents, released from the 
thraldom pressed upon them by the proud 
spirit of a superior intellect. 

Peel passed, “ non pede libero,” over the grave 
of his wronged friend. Peel was always a be- 
trayer. It was his wont—his nature—the 
essence of his character—but he always played 
that part with the best intentions! He halted 
in the path of progress—was tardy in the be- 
stowal of relief on the suffering masses, yet not 
sufficiently forward in advance to be beyond 
the lunge of his exasperated partisans. Sir 
Charles Wetherell, in the House of Commons, 
administered the painful punishment. The 
Catholic Relief Bill was purloined from Can- 
ning—that of a free trade in corn was filched 
from Pelham Villiers. Had Peel lived to the 
present day, the olden representative of the 
most renowned university in Christendom 
would have passed the Jew Bill. 

Exasperated Protestantism was quickened by 
the French Revolution of 1830. The burly 
Anglo-Saxon, well roused and irritated, wanted 
to “whop” somebody for a diversion, like the 
wife of the costermonger in the anecdote re- 
lated by Lord Derby for the amusement of tiny 
M‘Callummore. He turned round, and bela- 
boured the boroughmongers. The cunning 
Whigs made the most of this “fortuitous con- 
course ” of events, and, by their agents and sub- 
agents throughout the country, they got up a Cry 
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Catholic against the “ Rotten Boroughs.” Lord 
Grey, who had taken a prominent part in the 
House of Commons at tiie end of the last 
century, now in 1832 brought this cardinal 
problem of reform to a practical solution. 

Earl Grey was antagonistically constituted 
for an intimacy with the plebeian multitude. 
His fastidious haughtiness drew around him a 
circle of demarcation, impossible of trespass by 
a bacchanal reformer. A stronger antithesis 
could not be imagined, than a political alliance 
of the frigid aristocrat with the radical tailor 
of Westminster. Once upon a time, at the first 
blush of the Reform Association, it did so happen 
that the Alpha and Omega of Parliamentary 
agitation were seated together at the same 
dinner-table. The Tailor, “tanquam familia- 
riter,” asked the proud Earl to take wine, and, 
failing to notice the petrified astonishment and 
unbending rigidity of head, followed up his 
attack by making the confidential query, “ And 
pray, my Lord, what is your opinion of the 
state of Ireland ?” 

Lord Grey regarded Parliamentary reform 
as the political principle symbolical of the Whig 
aristocracy—as a means by which they might 
honourably obtain power, and which was in 
itself a just measure. As a statesman, he ad- 
vocated the cause of the people—in his heart 
he was opposed to them. He declared openly 
and bravely in the House of Peers, that he 
would stand or fall with his order. 

The crisis came. On a question of minor 


importance connected with the civil list of 


Willian: 1V., the Tories were defeated. The 
Duke of Wellington, informed of the result, 
exclaimed :—* The majority against me ?—Eh ? 
Then, d—n them, let them govern themselves !” 
and immediately resigned. 

In the House of Commons, Parliamentary 
Reform, the question of the people, was 
entrusted to the care of Lord John Russell. 

The devices and sinuosities by which the 
course of that measure towards its completion 
were marked, came from Whig superintendence. 
“The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill,” was placarded on the walls of every 
town in the kingdom. Public agents peram- 
bulated the country, giving lectures on subjects 
the most calculated to inflame popular preju- 
dice, and especially directing animadversion 
against the clergy of the Church of England. 
The Ministers of the Establishment were de- 
scribed to be licensed enemies of the people, 
whose incomes were improperly charged 
upon agricultural industry. These agents 
lectured, that the tithes were wrung from the 
sinews of the poor to sustain the clergy in 
luxurious idleness, and that the malt and excise 


duties unjustly interfered with the right of 


every man to brew his own beer. “No tithes 
to the parson, and cheap beer for the people.” 
That was the cry . . . To the latter desidera- 
tum may be attached a curious appendage, 
illustrative of the high tone of political morality 
that animated the brawlers, excited and set on 
by the Whigs. On the election of a Whig 
county member in the Western district, fifty- 
two applications were instantly made to him, by 
these identical malcontents, for places in the 
Excise, against which they had themselves 
demanded he should pledge himself to vote. 
The hatred between religious castes, the vices 
of irreligionists, the brutalities ef the profli- 
gate, and the evil spirit of rabid democracy, 
were called into play in support of the great 
Whig measure. 

Reform clubs sprang up in every village. 
They had a common centre at Birmingham. 
This association, fashioned after that of the 
Roman Catholies at Dublin, presided over by 
O'Connell, and which had been eminently 
successtul in furthering Catholic Emancipation, 
had been established with the tacit consent of 
one high in authority. Testimonies of appro- 
bation were not confined to words. Radiating 
from a Central Committee, composed of turbu- 
lent and vigorous spirits, the ramifications of 
the Birmingham association permeated in an 
unbroken stream the farthermost extremities 
of the empire, and upraised the people 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
... This organized multiplication of Radical 
clubs attracted notice, and met with Parlia- 
mentary remonstrance, 

Thereupon the distinguished Whig, shrink- 
ing from the consequences, and to save himself, 
turned round suddenly in his place in the House 
of Commons, and denounced as an “ Imperium 
in Imperio,” subversive of good government, 
and incapable of defence, the very club, with its 
affiliated -associations, that had been formed for 
particular objects, and fostered by a peculiar 
patronage. Such a dereliction of good faith 
ought to have created a suspicion on the part 
of the people, that there was a dark spot some- 
where in and about their champion. ... But 
the madness of political agitation had blinded 
their reason, and the victims of a Whig tauro- 
machia were goaded on in their career by the 
ringing shouts of Whig senators, and the punc- 
tuating prickings of Whig picadors. 

And here it will be necessary to define the 
ostensible reason of the Parliamentary Reform 
Bill of 1832, and to compare it with the prac- 
tical effect intended by its promoters. 

It was laid down by the Whigs, as a broad 
principle of legislation, that tax-payers had a 
right to a voice in the election of those who 
imposed the tax. The evils of the National 
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Debt, and the grievances of the People, were 
attributed by the Whigs exclusively to tie 
action of the rotten boroughs in the hands of 
the Tories, and the people were told that they 
were thus deprived of their rights, and 
were sacrificed to the power of an overbearing 
aristocracy. Following out the course of this 
argument, the more waspish and imprudent 
Whigs pointed out the House of Peers and 
the Church of England, to the Radicals and to 
the Dissenters, as having overstepped their 
respective modesties. The former was accused 
of having possessed itself of a direct influence 
im the House of Commons, in defiance of the 
“lex scripta” of the British constitution ; and 
the latter of having absorbed the wealth of the 
Protestant Church, to lavish it on the scions of 
nobility, at the expense of those who consci- 
entiously dissented from the Anglican doctrine 
of faith. The Dissenters were denominated the 
Free-Gospellers of Christianity, and the philo- 
sophic Radicals were propitiated as the erudite 
exploders of unsubstantial myths. 

In this appeal of the Whigs, they abjectly 
supplicated the Roman Catholics—they prayed 
their support—and held up for consentaneous 
anathema the overflowing revenues of the 
Protestant Church of Ireland. The Roman 
Catholics, having faith, accepted the terms of- 
fered by the Whigs. Patronage, direct and 
indirect, was reviled for its exclusiveness. It 
was stigmatized as an hereditary plunder of 
the people by the Tories, and the origin of 
superabundant taxation, and the manifold evils 
that pressed upon the lewer orders, and which 
were made the subject of reiterated complaint, 
by petition, to King, Lords, and Commons. 

For all these laches towards the People by 
the Tories, the enemies of the people, a reme- 
dial measure had been devised by the Whigs, 
the friends of the people—and this was the Bill 
for Parliamentary Reform—purporting to effect 
a just representation of the people by largely 
extending the franchise, by which they, the 
people themselves, might be enabled, through 
their representatives, to redress their own 
grievances, and to defeat the Tories. The 
“argumentum ad hominem” was used by the 
Whigs as a leverage to raise the lower orders 
against the higher. They succeeded. 

But the Whig Peers and territorial Whig- 
lings, were the arch-aristocrats of England. 
The Tories were thoroughly misunderstood, 
and most foully maligned. They were loyally 
honest in all their dealings—frank and warm 
of heart—benevolent and urbane to their in- 
feriors—and of large sympathies with the 
people. They were chivalrous, and had, and 
have, the failings of generous and impassioned 
natures. On the other hand, the Whigs were, 
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and are, constitutionally cold, querulous, and 
ill-conditioned—* alieni appetentes, et non sui 
profusi”—jealous of their monopoly, of the 
abstract theories of Constitutional government, 
even invidious of Lord Somers, and exacting a 
slavish obedience from the people, out of defer- 
ence to their popular professions, which they 
accounted to be a substitute for deeds. They 
never reciprocated the regard of brotherhood, 
unless their party-interests were jeopardized : 
but when they “ lacked the purse, the scrip, and 
the shoes,” they sold their garments and bought 
them a sword. This weapon for filibustering 
ends they found in the passions of the people. 

Thus it was with the Whigs and their in- 
struments—the People. They were used— 
and, after due service, laid aside on the shelf. 
The danger present to the Whigs was that of 
being wounded by their own tools from clumsy 
handling. 

If the liberties of election ‘were seriously and 
fairly carried out, according to promise, they 
were certain to re-act against the aristocratic 
Whigs, and immediately in favour of the honest 
Radicals. This would have been positive ruin 
to the status of the party. It was therefore 
sought, in the very Reform Bill itself, to 
obviate the possible disaster, and the task of 
emasculating the electioneering virility of the 
people was deputed to Lord Jehn Russell. 

The principleinvolved, let it be stated curtly— 
the bargain betwixt the Whigs and the People, 
was—Place for the one through the right of 
Franchise bestowed upon the other. It was 
evident, however, that no security existed 
against the popular caprice becoming, some day 
or another, adverse to the Whig patrons of 
freedom of election. 'To remedy this defect, an 
arbitrary selection was made amongst the lesser 
boroughs of England favourable to W hig policy, 
aud whereby property and other influences of 
the Whigs were made securely dominant. In 
the next place, a property qualification was 
created, of such a nature that the more respect- 
able voters would be swamped by the less re- 
spectable, over whom sinister and Whig power 
might be made to bear without let or hindrance. 
Again, where a borough was deficient in the 
population requisite for the privilege of return- 
ing a member, a rural district was annexed, to 
make up the necessary number of electors. In 
order to preserve Whig domination paramount, 
these rural districts were shaped in such man- 
ner that they should comprise, as much as pos- 
sible, the Whig properties within the borough 
limits, and exclude the lands belonging to the 
Tories. The people themselves, or rather their 
rights in the abstract, were ridiculed and ig- 
nored. They were simply treated in the aggre- 
gate, as matter proper for the advancement of 
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Whig interests. This was the very pith and 
marrow of the Whig bill. This was its real 
object and inteut, carried out with an effrontery 
that bid defiance to the Tories, and with a cun- 
ning that cajoled the Radicals. 

‘Thus were the Schedules A and B of the 
celebrated Reform Bill of 1832 concocted for 
the private advantage of the Whigs, and at the 
direct expense of the People, whom they pre- 
tended to serve. And here it may be well to 
remark, that in the draft of the first Reform Bill 
the Ballot was inserted, to protect the poorer 
voters against intimidation of: landlords, and 
to prevent bribery ; but a careful examination 
of electioneering statistics having demonstrated 
that the Ballot would work favourably for both 
Tories and Radicals, and be immediately damui- 
fying to the Whigs, the principle of secret 
voting was disearded, and declared to be mean 
and un-English. 

Not long since, Lord John Rinssell made an 
apposite rewark in the House of Commons :— 
He observed, “ The Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
Duncombe) says, that I introduced a bill which I 
maintained would cure all bribery at elections. I 
beg totally to deny the trath of that allegation.” 

In order to establish the validity of the fore- 
going statements, let the pet borough of the 
Bedford Whigs—Tavistock—be tuken as the 
central point of a district, the radius of which 
shall include boroughs of every class, exemplified 
by Okehampton, Launceston, Bodmin, and 
Liskeard. 

Previous to arranging the details of the Re- 
form Bill, a secret report had beeu made upon 
the political bearing of each place, in which the 
properties of the immediate vicinity were care- 
fully classified, according to the Tory, Whig, or 
Radical bias of the proprietors. Thus, Oke- 
hampton was described to be irrevocably Tory ; 
the owners of land therein and thereabouts did 
not hold the Whigs in estimation, and there 
was no rational hope of radicalising the old 
Norman barony. So it was scheduled for ex- 
tinction. Thejudgment might have been strictly 
correct, yet it must be observed, that boroughs 
with less pretension than Okehampton—which 
is the market-town of a fertile neighbourhood, 
wherein are located the more or less popular 
places of Hatherieigh, Bow, South Tawton, and 
others, and being also on the mail road from 
Exeter and Falmouth—were permitted to retain 
two members. In fact it was insisted on by 
the Whigs, under the guidance of Lord John 
Russell, that certain data should be possessed 
by a town, to confer the right of returning a 
member to Parliament. Okehampton possessed 


those requisites, but was scheduled in A for the 
reason of being anti-Whig. 
What, then, became of the Whig regard for 
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the unrepresented People? Where were their 
promises ? where their faith ? 

Launceston returned, under the old system, 
four members, and, from the nature of the 
Whig report, a strong desire existed to deprive 
the ancient borough of Dunheved of the soli- 
tary member that was afterwards retained. 
The prurient anxiety to disfranchise was 
checked by cogent reasons. The displeasure of 
the Duke of Wellington, indirectly concerned, 
was not to be slighted with impunity. There 
were likewise other stringent motives, joined to 
the possibility of defeating the Tory candidate, 
Sir Henry Hardinge, the personal friend of the 
Duke of Wellington. From these motives, the 
old county town was allowed to retain a 
member, and great was the lamentation on the 
subsequent defeat of the Whig candidate. 
Launceston, as & corn-market, is of provincial 
importance, and fully deserved a priority over 
Bodmin to return two members. It has con- 
stant intercourse with Stratton and Holds- 
worthy, from whence come the supplies of grain, 
and with the cattle districts of the north of 
Devon, and is in direct communication with 
Plymouth, the great market for agrarian pro- 
duce in the west—by the double road of 
Callington and Tavistock. The borough had 
anti-Whig tendencies, without the chance of 
Whig assistance from a rural district. Accord- 
ingly, it was visited with Whig displeasure. 

Bodmin was reported to be Whig quand 
méme, and certain of electing members of the 
approved persuasion, which the adjunct of a 
rvral Radical district would make doubly safe. 
These awivantages were specially pointed out, 
and secured to the borough the privilege of the 
dual number in represeutation. The popula- 
tion, at that time, was scarcely, if at all, 
superior to that of Launceston—and the locality 
itself of less importance. ‘Therefore no reason 
but one existed for not placing it in schedule 
B. Liskeard, with a population equal to that 
of Bodmin, was held to be doubtful in return- 
ing more than one Whig member. It was im- 
mediately placed in Schedule B; and the rural 
annexation, or electioneering bounds of the 
borough, were mapped out so as to render the 
extensive property of a Conservative in the 
neighbourhood of no avail. It is an amusing task 
to record this bland and facile mode of “ doing 
business,” without apology as without shame. 

But the People? What became of their inte- 
rests in the hands of their champions the Whigs ? 

Tavistock is a place chiefly remarkable 
in modern days for its Whig animosity to the 
Conservative and neighbouring Launceston, and 
likewise as being the “ point de départ” for the 
sundry swindling transactions connected with 
the mining adventures with which the London 
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share-market is deluged. It possessed two mem- 
bers to safeguard that questionable advantage. 

Taking the Ordnance map of Devonshire, and 
examining the position of this favoured town, 
cherished in a Whig sense and after a Whig 
fashion, it will be seen that in no one point 
can it be compared in local value to Launceston. 

It is situated in what is termed a “cul-de-sac” 
formed by the hills of Dartmoor, and the most 
productive portion of its vicinity, extending to- 
wards Milton-Abbot, Dunterton, and Kelly, be- 
longs equally to the neighbourhood of Launces- 
ton. The waste districts of Blackdown, Lidford, 
Sourton, and Prince’s Town, within the bounds 
of the forest, producing large quantities of 
granite, heather, and peat, can hardly be 
accounted of value to necessitate their repre- 
sentation by a second member in Parliament. 
The entire town, with the borough district 
attached to it, belongs to the Duke of Bedford. 

But in the centre of this ducal estate, 
returning two members in fief, is a place called 
Cudlipp-town, not appertaining to the said es- 
tate ; and this hamlet is especially and singularly 
excepted from the right of election, without 
other plea and excuse than that it does not be- 
long to His Grace of Bedford. “ Pro hac vice” 
it is disqualified—the fact requires no comment. 

Schedules A, B, and Co., have had a fair 
illustration. 

The present number of registered voters in 
the ‘above towns is stated to be, Launceston, 
361; Bodmin; 367; Liskeard, 343 ; Tavistock, 
349. It is clear, by a comparison of these 
numbers, that neither property nor population 
was the basis upon which the Reform Bill was 
carried out. What that other principle was, 
may be more than conjectured from the above 
testimony. It was real, positive, and personal 
to the Whigs. The People, for whom the 
Reform Bill had been ostensibly created, had 
therein an interest so far, and no further, than 
they furnished the wherewithal for Whig 
aggrandizement. When importunate, at a 
later period, through the Radical members of 
the House of Commons, for the full measure of 
justice, they were repulsed with an indignity by 
no means in accordance with the worch they set 
upon themselves, after listening to, and accept- 
ing as truth, the glozing words of the Whigs 
when supplicating for power at their hands. 

The Reform Bill of 1832 became the law of 
the land, and, being admitted by its promoters 
to be an organie change ia the constitution, 
was proclaimed by Lord John Russell to be a 
final measure. To this finality the Whig 
leader pledged himself openly and advisedly 
in the House of Commons; wherefore the 
homely electors, sulky and dissatisfied, applied 
to him, in reprehensive derision, the name of 
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“ Finality Jack.” The train of events that 
led to the agitation of Parliamentary Reform 
has been set forth, the spirit of the measure has 
been developed, and the mode in which the 
Whigs worked it for specific purposes shall be 
demonstrated by fact. ' 

The Radical members were steady supporters 
of the Whigs during the commencement of the 
first Reformed Parliament. This harmony was 
not of long duration. The deceit that had been 
practised on the people became every day 
more palpable ; and the object of the Woburn 
Whigs, by their. retaining the Ministerial 
offices exclusively in the hands of a few aristo- 
cratic families and their dependents, could not 
be misinterpreted. The Radicals became in- 
dignant and turbulent. In open session the 
Whigs dared rot rebuke their insubordinate 
partisans. In private, they reasoned—sup- 
plicated—censured and invited. And finally, 
they threatened to abandon the helm of govern- 
ment to the Tories, unless the Radicals con- 
formed to, and became more subservient to, a 
system of Whig discipline. The ery of “ Wolf” 
was raised—not inaptly, and with success, in 
these Whig “ Tales of a Grandmother;” and 
their little Red Riding-Hood, sharp and 
shrewd, was always hearing the Tory wolf 
scratching at the door. 

There were three members of the Radical 


party more particularly distasteful to Lord 


John Russell and the Ministerial Whigs. They 
were Mr. Grote, Mr. Roebuck, and the late 
Sir William Molesworth. Of unbendingseverity 
of principle—of unswerving integrity—erudite 
as a metaphysician, of vast conception, and of 
high classical attainment, the illustrious his- 
torian ‘of Greece, “integer vite, scelerisque 
purus,” claimed the respect of all; and the 
deference accorded to the public man was 
made more earnest by an amiability of disposi- 
tion and mild deportment, that attached the 
friend and subdued the foe. The political 
opinions of Mr. Grote were most decided. 
They might properly be called historical con- 
victions, arrived at after a patient study, and 
perfected by a mind of gigantic power. Of 
his political consistency it is sufficient to say, 
that he was stigmatized by the Whig leader 
as an “impracticable.” This expression is 
significant of the light in which the Whigs 
regard political honour, and of the uses ex- 
pected from a plastic code of personal utili- 
tarianism. It was obvious that such an un- 
marketable article as Mr. Grote could not be 
labelled by the Whigs at any price. This 
friend of the People refused to violate his 
pledges to his constituents, or to sell their 
birthright for a mess of pottage. He was 
marked, therefore, for electioneering discomti- 





ture, sooner or later, by fair means if possible ; 
if not, by any means, and at every hazard. 

Mr. Roebuck was not less resolute in the 
assertion of the abstract theories of political 
philosophy. No one could doubt the sincerity 
of his adoption of them, or gainsay the elastic 
ability with which they were wielded. Frail 
in general health, yet ot an undaunted and iras- 
cible temper, it may be said of him, that the 
“sword tends to wear out the scabbard.” To 
these brave attributes is added another that is 
in the highest «degree inconvement to the 
Whigs. He speaks the truth—calling things 
by their right names. This again requires the 
fortitude of one who would volunteer to 
lead a forlorn hope. The gossip of the 
clubs shall be appealed to in illustration. A 
Whig of some standing, and hackneyed in the 
ways of official life, remarked, “the worst of 
Roebuck is, that he has the trick of blurting 
out the truth at all times, like a fool.” 

Here is made patent the ingredient of which 
Whig folly is by themselves reputed to cousist. 
It is a Whig reading of the Ethics of Aristotle, 
for the benefit of the people. With a public 
acknowledgement of the characteristics of talent, 
truth, and courage, the member for Sheffield 
may well console himself for uot being the be- 
loved of the Whigs, who view in him “the fox, 
the little fox, that spoileth the Whig vines.” 

Who is there that can abstain from serrowing 
at the early departure from amongst us of the 
late gifted Sir William Molesworth? Through- 
out his career, as one of large views and popular 
sympathies, thwarted and opposed by the Whigs, 
he was charged with holding principles subversive 
of Whig dominion, and with supporting mea- 
sures that, if carried out, must inevitably put 
the Whigs to confusion. He, together with 
Mr. Grote and Mr. Rvebuck, worked for the 
public good in the name of the people, irrespec- 
tive of aught else, and therefore it was that the 
Whigs conspired to effect his political ruin. 

Sir William Molesworth, on coming of age, 
made known his intention of soliciting the suf- 
frages of the electors for the representation of 
the county of Cornwall at the coming election 
of 1832. This was a disagreeable surprise to 
the Whigs. They had calculated on returning 
one of their party, and they also held in abhor- 
rence the popular doctrines of the young baro- 
net. His colleague was to be a Tory. From 
the length of time that elapsed before the elec- 
tion of 1832, and from the agitation that was 
created by the discussion of the Reform Bill, 
the independent electors became clamorous, and 
signified a determination to have another Re- 
form member. Meetings were held at several 
places in the north of Cornwall, and particu- 
larly at Stratton, where the proposal of the 
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people to have a second Radical representative 
was carried by acclamation. 

The Whigs became alarmed, and the mem- 
bers of the Election Committee were summoned 
to meet at Pencarrow. Jn a full conclave, 
consisting of twenty-two of the leading reformers 
of the county, the propriety of putting a stop 
to the agitation for a second member was dis- 
cussed. ‘Ihe Whigs decided authoritatively, that 
the agitation of the people on that subject, being 
without their sanction, was imprudent and im- 
pertinent, and that the question should cease 
to be mooted. The committee, with the excep- 
tion of two dissentients, agreed to that decision. 
Those two persons maintained the certainty of 
carrying the two seats, and reserved to them- 
selves the right of heading the movement for 
an address to the late Sir William, then Mr. 
Salusbury Trelawny. 

With the wishes of those two gentlemen 
Sir William Molesworth coincided, and in the 
face of, and in opposition to the Whigs, he 
declared he would make common cause with 
them The Whigs were dismayed. An in- 
fluential person was afterwards deputed by his 
party to have an interview with one of the 
dissentients, and he strongly deprecated the 
propriety of Mr. Trelawny being brought 
forward. The chief reason was, that a mutual 
understanding existed with the Tories that 
there should be no contest—and farther, that 
the advocacy of extreme and radical measures 
ill became the gravity of county members. And 
lastly it was observed, that the step would be 
displeasing to a Reform ministry, which had 
done so much for the people, and had a just 
claim to the forbearance of the Radicals. That 
is to say, in strict parlance, that the Whigs, 
having excited the people under the delusion 
of a Radical reform of the representation, were 
to be permitted to use the people for their 
personal ends. The “argumentum ad miseri- 
cordiam” was of no avail, and Sir William 
Molesworth had for a colleague Mr. Salusbury 
Trelawny. This particular introduction of the 
young baronet to the Whigs, did not take place 
under the happiest auspices. They slighted 
him, and evinced their displeasure by mean 
and paltry acts. Nevertheless he made himself 
heard on popular themes, and still more incensed 
the Whigs, te whom a further extension of 
privileges to the people was displeasing. The 
settlement of 1832 was to be final. 

In 1835, a severe contest took place in a 
western county, for which a Minister was candi- 
date. The Minister lost his election. A large 
Reform dinner was given immediately after 
the polling, and at which dinner Sir William 
Molesworth was seated by the side of the 
defeated candidate. Another Minister was also 
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present. The member for Cornwall made a 
powerful speech in favour of the Ballot, and 
on other liberal topics not germane to the 
Whigs. He sat down, and while Mr. Charles 
Buller was speaking in a similar strain, the 
following conversation occurred between the 
Minister.and Sir William Molesworth ;— 


Mixister.—You must be fully aware, Sir William, 
that it is impossible for any ministry to propose, and 
still less to carry, measures so extreme as those you 
have just enunciated. It is a waste of time to dwell 
on them, 

Sm Wit1t1am.—And yet, had the Ballot been in 
operation, you would now be member for the county. 

Mrnister.—That may be; but, remember the Re- 
form Bill is a final act of legislation. You and your 
friends allow that the measure far exceeded your ex- 
pectation—and it was given large and generous pro- 
portions, in order that the subject should be set at rest 
forever. We are pledged in honour to the Country, 
to Parliament, and to the Crown, that the Bill be 
final. Our public characters are at stake on that point; 


and, were no other reason to be adduced, you yourself 


inust acknowledge, that a further advance of power to 
the people, which upon a parity of action might not be 
final, would endanger the House of Peers, and, more 
than that, shake the foundation of the Throne itself. 

Sin Wrixiam.— It might have been better if the 
change under the Bill had been made gradual. As it 
is, the people only demand that the Reform Bill 
should not be a mockery. Undue influences are as 
rife as ever, of which your defeat is a proof; for the 
people are with you. I appeal for corroboration to my 
friend on my right, who has been indefatigable and 
close in his canvass throughout the western portion 
of the county. You have been beaten by the clergy, 
who should be deprived of the power of spiritual 
abuses. The constant opposition also of the bishops 
in the House of Peers to popular reforms, warrant the 
demand that they should be confined to the duties of 
their dioceses, 

Minister.—Such propositions wauld be nothing 
less than the reform of a reform just passed, and 
involve doctrines which we shall always oppose. It 
can never be. 

Sie Witttam..—In that case you must not count 
upon the support of those with whom I act. 

MinistTer.—I cannot help it; if the Radicals desert, 
the Tories will support us, and to our liberal measures 
you cannot, upon principle, help giving us your 
assistance. You and your friends are playing the Tory 
game, and, if you succeed in turning us out, you will 
bring them in without doing yourselves any good, 

After dinner, and at that precise time called 
“the little hours,” a small party of five met at 
supper, amongst whom were Sir William 
Molesworth and Mr. Charles Buller. It was 
found that the Minister, No. 2, at the opposite 
side of the table, had given expression to the 
same views in still plainer language. 
that party was a Tory of high standing. The 
Radicals spoke warmly and unguardedly ; but 
the Tory never divulged the conversation. 

The popular party had no place of common 
resort during the session of Parliament, and 
this want operated favourably for the Govern- 
ment, on the principle of “divide et impera.” 
Sir William Molesworth and his friends, 
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supported by Mr, Hume, proposed to establish 
a Reform Club. The project was violently 
opposed by all the Whigs, who were adverse 
to any step that might lead to a combination 
amongst the Radicals, No sinister influence 
was left unemployed to counteract the exer- 
tions of the Liberals in their object of union ; 
bat, finding opposition useless, the Whigs con- 
sented to join the club, in the hope of fomenting 
discord, and in order to keep a sharp look-out 
against acts adverse to their personal interests. 

Similar disingenuousness marked the ap- 
pearance of the “London Review.” Having 
settled a Reform Club, it was deemed essential 
to have a periodical that should represent the 
views of its Radical members. This task was 
more difficult of accomplishment, since the 
requisites of a Club have nothing in common 
with those of a Review beyond the necessity of 
money. And the ample purse of the Cornish 
baronet was ever ready, and was made avail- 
able for the purposes of his party. It had de- 
feated the calculations of the Whigs on more 
than one occasion. 

In connection with that Review is a mat- 
ter of some import, and demonstrative of 
the “modus operandi” of the Whigs in the 
name of the people. To expose the insin- 
cerity of their professions, and to prove their 
cardinal demerits in the deed against the 
people, under the delusive cry of civil and 
religious liberty, is a duty towards that same 
people, who have been used by the Whig party 
as their beasts of burthen during their several 
administrations. An article in the “ London 
Review” on the House of Peers had deeply 
offended the Whig Ministerialists, and Sir Wil- 
liam Molesworth being the avowed proprietor, 
it was determined by them, if possible, to de- 
prive him of the representation of his county. 
To the late Sir Coleman Rashleigh was assigned 
the province of breaking ground in this elec- 
tioneering maneeuvre. He wrote to Sir William 
Molesworth, demanding to know whether the 
cause of the alleged grievance was his com- 
position, or had been published by his authority. 

Sir William declined to give any answer be- 
yond stating that the subject-matter, and the 
opinions given in the Review, met with his 
entire approbation. Thereupon Sir Coleman 
Rashleigh intimated to him officially, that the 
Cornish Whigs formally withdrew their sup- 
port from him. The excuse was ready, and 
had been cunningly devised and forged in Lon- 
don, The malcontents called together several 
meetings in the name of civil and religious 
liberty ; and Sir Coleman Rashleigh, ridiculing 
the attempt of Sir William Molesworth to 
stand his ground alone without the assistance 
of the Whigs, observed in a contemptuous tone, 
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that the honourable baronet only represented 
“number one.” Indignant at such conduct, Sir 
William, after consulting with two of his friends, 
suddenly announced hisintention of withdrawing 
from the representation of the county of Corn- 
wall at the next general election. The Whigs 
were placed in a dilemma. They had no mem- 
ber ready to propose ; and Lord Eliot, a Tory 
candidate, at once came into the field. But 
to the Whigs a ‘Tory was at ail times preferable 
to Sir William Molesworth; and the inde- 
pendence of character and immense popularity 
of Sir William Trelawny had excited their ut- 
most jealousy. At last they induced the late 
Lord Vivian, then Sir Hussey Vivian, Master- 
general of the Ordnance, to come forward. He 
was charged not to coalesce with Sir William 
Trelawny, and to stand aloof from any com- 
munication with Sir William Molesworth. Sir 
Hussey felt dissatisfied with this arrangement 
of affairs, so uncongenial with the chivalry of 
his disposition. He sought an interview with 
Sir William Molesworth through a third party, 
and in that interview facts relating to the 
Whigs were disclosed, that might, could, would, 
or should, have brought a blush upon the face 
of any one having a claim to character. To the 
dismay, and in defiance of the Whigs, Sir Hussey 
was proposed by Sir William Molesworth. 
Lord Eliot, the ‘lory candidate, came in at the 
head of the poll. Sir Hussey Vivian became 
the second member, and the honest Sir William 
Trelawny was ejected. 

The unfaithfuluess of the Whigs to their 
friends is a fact published by themselves. 

In the pages of the “ Diary” of Thomas Moore, 
edited by the Whig leader, are sundry confes- 
sions that it would have been prudent not to 
have set forth with such reckless unconcern for 
public opinion. These passages serve, however, 
us a permanent testimony, and as a useful check 
upon the Whig assumption of a monopoly of 
public virtue—a false pretence, by which it is 
sought to blind the people, and to acquire their 
sanction to a preposterous reputation, in order 
to adapt it for private advantage. 

The sterling qualities and inflexible probity 
of Earl Grey as a statesman, fettered the com- 
bined action of the party. He could not be 
induced to consent to aught that was not largely 
above suspicion. He declined to stain the 
purity af the Bench, and rejected all communi- 
cation with an Irish party, upon whom neither 
the Crown, the Parliament, nor the People of 
England, could place the least reliance. These 
lapses were fatal to his position as a Whig 
Minister, and he was conscious of his coming 
doom. Upon an intimate friend inquiring of 
him whether there were truth in the report, 
propagated by the Whigs, of his approaching 


resignation, he observed :—*“ I shall remain as 
Jong as they will let me, and that I can con- 
tinue in my present position with honour to 
myself, with benefit to the people, and with 
advantage to the crown. But I don’t suppose 
they will let me stay much longer.” 

He resigned ragher than be brought officially, 
and as Prime. Minister, into contact with those 
with whom he spurned connection. 

Of the services of Lord Brougham, and of 
their public value, the people can form a com- 
petent opinion. The author of the “ Rights of 
Industry,” and of “ Capital and Labour,” the 
powerful advocate of Parliamentary Reform, 
and the irresistible defender of oppressed 
humanity, faithful in every phase of duty, can 
refer toa long series of brilliant services to 
substantiate his claim to popular sympathy. 
He also was unceremoniously shelved when 
it suited the views of the Whig leader. The 
reminiscences of a party at Richmond may not 
yet have passed away from the Cecilian memory 
of many, when, under the presiding graces of 
an accomplished and celebrated beauty, two 
ex-chancellors, taking each other by the hand, 
and with uplifted goblets, drank confusion tv 
the “ base, brutal, and bloody” Whigs. These 
were not sigus of affection. Lord Brougham, 
such as he was, such as he is, and such as he 
ever will be, until the fate that— 

“* AEqno pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, Regumque 
turres,” 

shall have overtaken him, is exalted far above 
the reach of the censure of the Whigs. He 
belongs to the world, and all, with common 
consent, will rise as one man in defence of this 
benefactor of humanity, against the puny assaults 
of invidious detractors. 

On the political career of Lord Palmerston it 
is not necessary to dwell, He frankly accepted 
the decision of the French nation, in favour of 
Napoleon III., and for this act of recognition 
theanimosity of Lord John Russell and the Whigs 
against the Emperor, inteuse, and not hidden 
under a bushel, obtained, “par dessous main,” 
his rejection from office. During the miseries 
of the Crimean campaign, and when that the 
incompetency of the Aberdeen Ministry had 
tarnished the reputation of England, and Lord 
John Russell had retreated from the coming 
danger, how Lord Palmerston succeeded to 
power, is now matter of history. At the Urqu- 
hart meetings held in Birmingham, and in the 
publications emanating from the Committee of 
Management for the better regulation of foreign 
affairs, great abuse and grave charges were 
levelled against Lord Palmerston. He was 
accused of perjury, forgery, and treason, and 
each number of the weekly report increased in 
virulence beyond its predecessor. Lord Pal- 
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merston became Minister. Much sorrow was 
expressed, in a private letter trom Birmingham, 
to an importaut personage in office, for this 
unseemly conduct, together with an assurance 
that, for the future, these attacks should be sup- 
pressed. An answer came from the personage 
in question, in approval of the gross animadver- 
sions on his colleague, and sanctioning the cun- 
tinuance of them. Ifthe Whigs thus betray one 
another, and permit the spirit of Satan to enter 
into them for private lust, will they not take 
the thirty pieces of silver, when offered, to be- 
tray the People? 

Whenever the advent to power of a Liberal 
Conservative “looms in the future,” then and 
there do the Whigs shout, “ Haraud sur le bau- 
det!” and cheer on the trencher pack of Whig- 
lings, kept at the Admiralty and Government 
offices for baiting noble game. 

In 1827, the Whigs joined in the perseention 
of Canning, who was called a “ profligate 
Minister.” Why profligate? For the simple 
reason that they feared his introduction of 
liberal measures, with a power and an ability of 
which they themselves were utterly, incapable. 
At another time, when the Whigs were trem- 
bling in the balance, and about to kick the 
beam, Lord Lansdowne, in allusion to an 
eminent statesman, cautioned the country 
against placing the government in the hands of 
* political adventurers.” When low and un- 
mannerly abuse is adopted to depreciate the 
most consuu:mate genius of the hour, honest, 
able, and practical, it affords a strong pre- 
sumption of something not honest in the 
censurer, and that will not bear the light of 
day. However, let the trencher pack of my 
Lord Lansdowne be drafted out for public 
inspection, In what particular class of politi- 
eal sporting dogs can one place Sir Benjamin 
Hall—Bingie le Magnifique, as he is called 
in the “ Press?” Mr. Bernal Osborne, a ‘*Come- 
by-chance,” kept for the purpose of badgering 
his betters, was unmuzzled and let loose by 
Sir James Graham against the Aberdeen 
Ministerial herd, when sorely pressed and 
“panting for cooling streams.” Even hounds 
turn from their food out of the kenne: boiler, if 
it contain the carcases of their fellows. The 
Whig trenchers are not so nice. Mr Lowe, an 
Australian speculator, is remarkable for insub- 
ordination to his chief, by abusing the 
Emperor of the French in a quasi-official 
paper. Articles also, in certain journals of the 
People, against the Prime Minister, have been 
traced to the A(miralty and other Government 
oftices. 

And last, though far from least, what are the 
antecedents of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the bond-fide Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
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the person, to use a slang term, who wears 
“ eat a shocking bad hat?” 

But here are a few more waiting for the 
hook on the old tree, outside the kennel door, 
Smith O’Brien, Meagher of the Sword, &., 
owe their political existence to the mock 
liberalism of Whig Lords-Lieutenant. Frost 
was the nominee of Lord John Russell, who, 
notwithstanding, would have hanged him had it 
not been for the interference of Lord Brougham ; 
and John Sadleir was a Whig Lord of the 
Treasury! When next Lord Lansdowne mounts 
his cob to go forth on a foray, he will do well to 
remember the nature of the pack at his heels, 
and the quality of the curs already drafted. 

Men of transcendent genius and powerful 
attributes are not marked out by the Whigs 
for objects of reprobation, unless eminently 
calculated for the service of the people. Let 
the people examine into the truth of this 
assertion. The Whigs are not famed for 
legislative dexterity. Their best measures 
have been imperfect in their details, and they 
have always had recourse to the Conservatives 
to put their failures into decent shape. 

When the People of England were dissatis- 
fied, and became impatient of a rule of impos- 
ture, the Whigs called in the aid of the Papists ; 
and at Lichfield House made a compaet with 
O'Connell, to support and keep them in power 
in defiance of the people of England. In that 
“ profligate” transaction, the interests of the 
people were made a matter of exchangeable 
value. At the Chesham Place meeting, Lord 
John Russell made a bargain with Richard 
Cobden for the votes of the men of Manchester. 
Here, again, the people were bought and sold. 

Finally, the Presbyterian Lord Aberdeen, to 
keep Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli from power, 
entered into a bond with the Papist, John 
Sadleir, a disreputable attorney, whom he 
made, as already said, a Lord Commissioner of 
the Treasury ! 

Chateaubriand has said in his Autobiography, 
“The greatest blows given to the ancient 
constitution of the state (France) were given 
by noblemen. The patricians commenced the 
Revolution, The plebeians completed it.” 

But there is a darker peril still awaiting 
England from the exclusive rule of the Whigs, 
and the course of danger is only temporarily 
obstructed by the fact of Lord Palmerston beiag 
Premier. 

The “Entente Cordiale” with Franee will 
remain perfect only so long as the Whigs re- 
main under subjection to that noble Lord. 
Were they crowned with power themselves, 
they would, if we judge from their antecedents, 
take the offensive against France. It is im- 
possible to, deny this. The enmity of Lord 
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John Russell to the re-establishment of the 
empire in France, was shewn by his summary 
dismissal of Lord Palmerston. Following in 
this train of antagonism, Sir James Graham, in 
1852, lamented the defeat of the democrats in 
Paris, the Red Republic of the Barricades that 
was preparing the guillotine, toasted by Sergeant 
Boichot and his friends, and took occasion to 
abandon the general subject, in order to vent 
his personal raneour against the Emperor. 
The phraseology of the contumely was un- 
becoming the occasion, at variance’with the re- 
finements of education, and not congenial to the 
habits of a gentleman. Sir Charles Wood, at 
Halifax, repeated the offence in feebler verbiage 
and in humbler strain. The appointment of 
these men to office was a tacit insult to our 
French ally ; and it did not escape the attention 
of the Imperial Government, that certain 
journals in London were, and are, exciting the 
disaffected in France against the Emperor. 
‘These efforts to damnify the French government 
at the cost of the Freuch people, have been traced 
to their proper sources, ani are known to have 
been written by W hig underlings in office, hating 
France. inimical to Lord Palmerston, and dread- 
ing the return to power of the Conservatives, un- 
der Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli. The discovery 
led to the recent remonstrance in the Joniteur 

The French Democrats in and about London, 
who have interfered indirectly in the late 
elections in France. against the governmental 
candidates, have pleaded a community of senti- 
ment with the English Whigs, and have used 
the argument of a brighter day coming, when 
the Whigs, who hoodwinked the people of the 
towns, shall have established electoral districts, 
and shall reign by virtue of numbers, irrespective 
of property and intellect. The “ Marianne,” 
and other secret societies of France, have de- 
rived comfort from the notice paid to their 
members in exile, and from having been assur- 
ed by them, that the Whig party, as in 1792, 
is “favourable to their cause.” Only a few 
weeks have elapsed since a distinguished 
novelist, in addressing the electors of Oxford, 
and in order to court the £10 householders, 
declared the Emperor Louis-Napoleon to be 
a tyrant, and put him forth prominently for the 
reprobation of the people of England. 

Let the people of Eugland, always assuming 
the Whigs to be in power, calculate upon the 
extravagant ex pensesofaconflict that will ravage 
and desolate the entire world, through Whig 
instrumentality, that will paralyse commerce, 
erush them with taxation, aud unhinge every 
bond of union, social and political. For this 
they must prepare sooner or later, under a 
government purely Whig. For this there can 
be no cure under a Ministry having Lord John 
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Russell as a chief, Sir James Graham as a col- 
league, and Lord Normanby as a foreign minis- 
ter; and, under the blight of this misrule, will be 
fought a problematical Agincourt, with certain 
results of evil, and small chances of advantage, 

The people remember, and they know, that 
the Reform Bill of 1832 was said to have been 
brought forward and matured for their especial 
advantage. Let them ask themselves, after 
perusing the foregoing statements, whether it 
was a truth, or whether it was not a “ mockery, 
a delusion, and a snare }”—a deceit, in fact, for 
Whig ends. 

Upon the rationale of representation it 
would be vain to expatiate. We prefer 
rather to quote the remarks of a master-mind, 
who, in directing public attention to a probable 
invasion of specific rights—rights consecrated 
by long use—hallowed by the approbation of 
the wise who have gone before, and accepted by 
the enlightened intelligence of the present day, 
anxious to. preserve the blessing of strong 
government for the material prosperity of the 
coming future—happily observed :— 

“There is great discussion at the present 
day as to what is the proper element of repre- 
sentation. Some tell you that population is 
the element of a representative system ; others 
tell you property is the proper element; a 
third party tells you that property and popula- 
tion should be taken together ; and a fourth 
tells you that population and property always 
go together, and eannot be separated. But I 
think there is one element in a representative 
government which is still more important than 
even population or property. I mean prescrip- 
tion. An old European country, and especially 
England, obeys the authority to which it is 
accustomed. But no country of the antiquity. 
of our own—no country where so artificial a 
system of society and of credit exists as in this, 
ever can sustain perpetual changes of govern- 
ment, and will always have a bias for obeying 
the authority which is traditionary. When we 
are going to have a Reform Bill, and when it 
is the opinion, not indeed of Lord Palmerston 
—because he has kept that discreet silence on 
the subject which usually characterises him— 
but the opinion of those reformers who are 
egging him on, that the measure to be intro- 
duced is to reduce the influence of the landed 
interest, and to increase the power of the towns, 
I think the time has come when we ought to 
meet, and let the country know that we have 
investigated the subject and have some clear 
understanding upon it, and that if we are to 
have a new Reform Bill—which, if the country 
wants it, I shalk not oppose—let it at least be 
based on principles more just than those 
established in 1832.” 

















